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PREFACE. 


This  is  an  attempt,  the  outcome  of  many  years'  expe- 
rience, to  drive  French  Composition  home  to  the  minds  of 
English  boys  by  the  only  rational  way  of  teaching  it,  viz.  by 
hints  and  careful  guidance  through  the  mazes  of  French 
construction.  Macaulay's  famous  Essays  have  been  chosen 
because,  apart  from  their  historical  value  and  the  interest 
they  cannot  fail  to  awaken,  he  is  perhaps  the  most  Frejicli 
of  English  writers,  his  splendid  prose  going  smoothly  and 
readily  into  the  language. 

The  plan  of  study  the  Editor  would  recommend  is  this. 
After,  say,  every  ten  pages  have  been  thoroughly  mastered 
by  means  of  the  notes,  they  should  be  made  the  subject  of 
a  revision  lesson — the  pupils  being  asked  to  translate  them 
vivci  voce  into  French  from  another  book  containing  the 
ordinary  English  text  only. 

It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  vivd-voce 
French  composition  as  a  means  of  affording  learners  that 
facility  for  dealing  readily  with  a  French  turn  of  phrase, 
without  which  all  composition  must  remain  laboured  and 
strained,  with  none  of  the  French  *ring'  about  it  The 
Editor  attributes  the  great  success  of  numbers  of  his  pupils 
to  a  vigorous  course  of  vivd-voce  composition — much  of 
Macaulay,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  &c.,  having  been  used  by 
him  in  this  way. 

b 


vi  Preface. 

He  desires  to  thank  M.  Leon  Delbos  (through  Messrs. 
Williams  and  Norgate)  for  permission  to  print,  as  Intro- 
duction to  these  volumes,  his  '  Hints  on  French  Composi- 
tion,' which  appear  at  the  beginning  of  Delbos's  Fre?ich 
Composition. 

In  conclusion,  the  Editor  will  be  amply  rewarded  for 
what  has  been  an  arduous  though  pleasant  task,  if  he  has 
succeeded  in  smoothing  the  way  towards  proficiency  in  that 
difficult  but  vital  part  of  a  learner's  work  in  any  language, 
viz.  Composition. 


DuLwicH  College, 
Sept.  4,  1888. 


HINTS  ON  FRENCH  COMPOSITION. 


THE  ORDER  OF  WORDS. 


1 .  The  order  of  words  in  French  is  generally  as  follows  : 

I.  Nominative^  called  in  French  Sujet, 
II.    Verb,  „  „        Verbe. 

III.  Acaisative,        „  „        Regime  direct. 

IV,  Dative^  „  „        Regime  indirect. 
Sujet           I            Verbe          i     Rigime  direct    i  Regime  indirect 

Le  General      |         envoya         |        un  ordre        \      aux  troupes 

2.  If  the  accusative  has  a  complement,  the  dative,  if 
shorter,  generally  precedes  it. 

I        Dative       i  Accusative  with  extension 

J'ai  donne   i   4  mon  frere   1   un  livre  contenant  des  gravures  superbcs 

3.  The  order  of  the  pronouns  will  be  best  ascertained  by 
means  of  the  following  examples,  which  should  be  commit- 
ted to  memory : 

BEFORE  THE  VERB. 


he  gives  //  to  nie 

„  theni  to  me 

„  //  to  thee 

„  them  to  thee 

„  it  to  him 

„  it  to  her 

„  them  to  him 

„  them  to  her 

„  it  to  us 

„  them  to  us 

„  it  to  you 

„  th^m  to  you 

„  it  to  them  (m.) 

„  it  to  tJum  (f.) 

„  them  to  t/um  (m.) 

„  them  to  them  {{.) 


il  me  le  or  la*  donne 

„  me  Us 

„  tele  or  la* 

„  te  les 

„  U  ox  la*  lui 

„  le  ox  la*  lui 

„  les  lui 

„  les  lui 

„  ncnts  U  ox  la* 

„  nous  les 

„  vous  le  or  la* 

„  vous  les 

„  leox  la*  leur 

„  le  ox  la*  leur 

„  Us  leur 

„  Us  leur 


*  As  there  is  no  neuter  gender  in  French,  it  always  refers  either  to  a 
masculine  or  feminine  noun ;  therefore  U  or  /a,  lui  or  elU^  must  be  used 
to  suit  the  gender  of  the  word  represented  by  it  in  French. 
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AFTER  THE  VERB. 


fme 

moi 

thee 

toi 

him 

lui 

her 

=  pour 

die 

it 

=  avec  . 

lui  or  elle 

us 

=   sans 

nous 

you 

vous 

them  (m.) 

eux  (m.) 

I,  them  (f.) 

\,  elles  (f.) 

for 

with 
without 


4.  In  the  imperative  the  order  of  the  pronouns  is  reversed) 
except  in  the  case  of  pronouns  of  the  third  person  singular 
or  plural.     In  such  cases,  me  becomes  7noi^  and  te  toi. 

Give  it  to  me        —  donnez  le  or  la  moi 
„     tAem  to  me  =        ,,       les  moi 
But :  Do  not  give  it  me  =  ne  jue  le  donnez  pas 

„  them  to  me  =   ne  me  les        „ 

5.  If  a  sentence  contains  an  interrogative  pronoun  or 
adverb,  the  nominative  may  be  placed  before  or  after  the  verb. 

Quand  mon  ami  viendra-t-il  ?  or 
Quand  viendra  mon  ami  ? 

6.  However,  the  second  construction  must  not  be  used 
when  the  verb  is  in  a  compound  tense,  or  when  the  word 
pourquoi  begins  the  sentence.     We  must  then  write  : 

Quand  mon  ami  est-il  venu  ? 
Pourqtioi  mon  ami  viendrait-il  ? 

7.  An  inverted  construction  is  required  after 

accordingly 

consequently 

therefore 
a  peine ^  hardly,  scarcely 
au  moins  )    ^  , 

^^.  ^„  .,,•*.  r  I  at  least 
au  moins  ) 

a  plus  forte  raison,  so  much  the  more 

en  vain,  in  vain 

encore,  besides,  even  then 

peut-itre,  perhaps 

toujours,  however,  still. 

I.  Nous  partimes  trop  tard,  aussi  manqudmes-nous  le  train. 

II.  Peut-etre  mejidrait-il  s'il  savait  que  vous  etes  ici. 

8.  After  a  relative  pronoun  such  as  do7it  lequel,  diiquel, 
&c.  &c.,  oii^  que,  the  subject  comes  after  the  verb,  if  the 
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nominative,  followed  by  an  extension  of  meaning,  is  longer 
than  the  predicate : 

On  ne  salt  dVw  lui  vient  son  immense  fortum. 
But  without  the  extension  immensCy  the  phrase  might  be 
construed  thus : 

On  ne  sait  dW  so.  fortune  lui  vient. 

9.  The  same  thing  takes  place  after  aimiy  tel,  quel,  ici^  Id: 

Telfut  Turenne. 

Let  tombircnt  les  3CX)  Spartiates. 

And  after  adverbs  or  adverbial  expressions  of  time  or  place, 
or  c'est ....  que  followed  by  a  neuter  verb,  and  after  quel  in 
indirect  questions : 

C^est  le  vendredi  que  part  la  malle  des  Indes, 

THE  ARTICLE. 

10.  Words  in  apposition  require  no  article. 

Louis  XVI,  roi  de  France,  mourut,  &c. 
Shakspeare,  po^te  anglais^  naquit,  &c. 
not  U  roi,  le  poHe. 

TO  DO. 

11.  To  do,  when  it  means  '  to  make,'  *  to  perform,'  is  trans- 
lated hy  faire,  otherwise  it  is  not  translated  at  all. 

What  are  you  doing  =  que-faites  7)ous  ? 

I  do  not  know  you     =  je  ne  vous  connais-pas. 

1 2.  If  to  do  is  used  elliptically,  the  understood  verb  must 
be  expressed  in  French  : 

Do  you  swim  ?    Nagez-vous  ?  or  Savez-vous  nager  ? 
Yes,  I  do.     Oui,  je  nage,  oxje  sais  nager. 

13.  If  a  noun  has  been  used  in  the  question,  the  pronoun 
taking  the  place  of  the  noun,  and  the  verb,  must  be  both 
used. 

Are  you  M.  C.  ?     Etes-vous  Monsieur  C.  ? 
Yes,  I  am.     Ouije  le  suis. 

1 4.  This  rule  applies  equally  well  to  the  verbs  *  to  have,* 
'to  be,'  'will,'  'shall,'  'would,'  'could,'  'might.' 
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TO  HAVE. 

15.  7b  have^  expressing  supposition,  must  be  rendered  by 
j/,  followed  by  avoir  in  the  pluperfect  indicative. 

Had  he  not  been  in  the  boat,  j  SHI  n^avait  pas  ete  dans  le  ba- 
they  would  have  perished.  I  teau^  Us  auraient  peri. 

Had  he  known  it,  &c.  |      S''il  avail  su  cela,  d^'c. 

16.  *Had  it  not  been  for'  is  translated  by  n'eut  ete,  or 
simply  by  sa7is. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  general,  I  N^ eiit etele gineral,  Parmeeaurait 
the  army  would  have  been  massa-  ete  massacree;  or  Sans  le  general, 
cred.  &c. 


REFLEXIVE  VERBS. 

1 7.  Remember  that  a  reflexive  verb  is  always  conjugated 
with  two  pronouns  of  the  same  person,  and  that  its  com- 
pound tenses  are  conjugated  with  etre. 

THE  PRESENT  PARTICIPLE. 

18.  If  the  English  present  participle  becomes  a  noun  and 
is  used  as  the  nominative  to  a  verb,  or  if  it  is  the  object  to 
a  verb,  it  is  translated  either  (i)  by  a  noun  : 

Walking  is  the  best  exercise.        |       La  marche  est  U  meilleur  des 


or  (2)  by  an  infinitive  : 

I  intend  writing  to  him. 
You  should  not  go  out  without 
telling  your  master. 


exercices. 


fai  Vintention  de  lui  ecrire. 
Vous  ne  devriez  pas  sortir  sans 
le  dire  a  voire  maitre. 


19.  When  preceded  by  my,  thy,  his,  her,  our,  your,  their, 
the  English  present  participle  is  translated  by  a  noun,  an 
infinitive,  or  some  other  tense  of  the  verb. 


His  coming  surprised  me. 
I  did  not  reckon  upon  his  pay- 
ing me. 

I  am  surprised  at  your  speaking 


Son  arrivee  me  surprit. 
Je    ne    comptais  pas   qu'il   me 
paierait. 
Je  suis  surpris  que  vous  lui  par- 


to  him  in  such  a  manner.  j  liez  d^une  telle  fa^on. 
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THE  PASSIVE  VOICE. 

20.  French,  unlike  Latin  and  English,  prefers  the  active 
to  the  passive  voice,  and  in  many  cases  where  the  passive  is 
almost  indispensable  in  English,  it  cannot  be  used  in  French. 

I  have  been  told  =  one  has  told 
me. 

I  had  been  forbidden  to  go  out 
=  one  had  forbidden  me  to  go  out. 

It  had  been  said  =  one  had  said, 
&c  &c. 

This  man  is  seen  everjrwhere  = 
one  sees  this  man  everywhere. 


=  on  vCa  dit. 

=  ofi  m'avait  dJfendu  de  sortir. 

=  on  avaitt  &c. 

=  on  voit  cet  homme  partout. 


21.  The  English  passive  is  alsq  frequently  translated  into 
French  by  a  reflexive  verb  used  only  in  the  third  person. 


This  article  is  sold  in  all  London 
shops. 
This  writing  is  easily  read. 


Cet  article  se  vend  dans  toutes 
les  boutiques  de  Londres. 
Cette  icriture  se  Yii  faeilerfient. 


THE  ADVERB. 

22.  Adverbs  generally  follow  the  verb  in  simple  tenses, 
and  are  placed  between  the  auxiliary  and  participle  in  com- 
pound tenses. 

23.  They  are  sometimes  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a 
sentence,  but  never  between  the  pronoun  and  verb,  as  is  the 
case  in  English. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

24.  All  prepositions  govern  the  infinitive,  except  en,  which 
requires  a  present  participle  ;  therefore  'after  having  given' 
must  be  translated  by  aprh  avoir  donne,  and  not  apres  ayant 
donne. 

25.  The  preposition,  except  in  certain  cases,  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  its  complement.  '  He  went  to  and  returned  from 
London  in  two  hours,'  must  be  translated  as  if  wc  had  in 
English,  *  he  went  to  London  and  returned  from  it  in  two 
hours'  =  //  alia  a  Londres  et  en  ra>int  en  dciix  heures. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  REMARKS. 

26.  When  an  English  word  implying  a  negative  has  no 
corresponding  word  in  French,  the  phrase  must  be  turned 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  sentence  negative  whilst 
using  the  affirmative  word,  e.g.  'He  was  disbelieved  by  all.' 
As  there  is  no  corresponding  word  in  French  for  '  to  disbe- 
lieve/ except  a  verb  decivire  which  is  now  obsolete,  the 
phrase  must  be  turned  by  '  No  one  believed  him'  =  Fersofine 
ne  le  cmt,  or  by  '  He  was  not  believed  by  any  one'  =  //  nefut 
cru  par  perso7ine. 

27.  'Having,'  followed  by  'become,'  is  often  omitted  in 
French  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence. 

Having  become  rich,  he  retired  j  Devenu  riche,  il  se  retira  des 
from  business.  affaires. 

28.  If  followed  by  a  transitive  verb,  the  object  comes  first, 
and  is  followed  by  the  verb  in  the  past  participle.  Cf  use 
of  Latin  ablative  absolute. 

Having  made  my  purchases,  I  I  Mes  achats  fails, /«?  mepreparai  d, 
prepared  to  leave  the  town.  |  quitter  la  ville. 

29.  Pay  special  attention  to  the  rules  on  en  andjF. 

30.  Also  to  those  on  the  use  of  the  Imperfect  and  Perfect. 

31.  Study  carefully  the  rules  of  the  subjunctive  and  the 
sequence  of  tenses. 


32.  AN  ALPHABETICAL  TABLE  OF  ADJECTIVES 

REQUIRING  DIFFERENT  PREPOSITIONS 

IN  FRENCH  AND  IN  ENGLISH. 


adroit  a 

skilled  in 

affable  envers 

affable  to 

afflige  de 

afflicted  with 

altere  de 

thirsting  y&r 

ami  de 

friendly  to 

bon  a  or  de 

good  to 

bon  pour  or  envers 

good /or 

charitable  envers 

charitable  to 

comble  de 

filled  7aith 

couvert  de 

covered  ruitA 
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ennemi  de 
esclave  (U 
etonne  de 
exact  h 
fache  de 
fache  contre 
fort  cL 
fort  en 
fort  sur 

foU  (/(f 

habile  d. 
inexact  h 
inherent  b. 
liberal  envers 
patient  a 
pauvre  de 
propre  tt 
ravi  de 
rempli  de 
riche  de  or  en 
voisin  de 
zele  d 


hostile  to 
slave  to 
astonished  at 
exact  in 
sorry  for 
angry  with 
clever  a/ 
good  at 
skilled  in 
mad  w/iVA 
clever  in 
inexact  in 
inherent  in 
liberal  to 
patient  of 
poor  in 
filfor 

delighted  with 
filled  lifith 
rich  in 
next  to 
zealous  of 


AN  ALPHABETICAL  TABLE  OF  VERBS  REQUIR- 
ING DIFFERENT  PREPOSITIONS  IN 
FRENCH  AND  IN  ENGLISH. 


33.     FRENCH   VERBS   GOVERNING   NO    PREPOSITION    BEFORE 
THE   INFINITIVE. 


abuser 

to  deceive 

aimer  mieux 

to  prefer 

aller 

to  go 

appelei* 

to  call 

avouer 

to  confess 

compter 
confesser 

to  pirpose 

to  acknowledge 

croire 

to  believe 

daigner 

to  deign 

declarer 

to  declare 

d^irer 

to  unsh 

devoir 

must 

entendre 

to  hear 

envoyer 

to  send 

espcrer 

to  hope 

faire 

to  do 

falloir 

to  be  necessary 

I 
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34. 


s'imaginer 

to  imagine 

laisser 

to  leaiJe 

se  laisser 

to  allow  mie's-self  to 

nier 

to  deity 

oser 

to  dare 

paraitre 

to  appear 

penser 

to  think 

pouvoir 

to  be  able 

preferer 

to  prefer 

pretendre 

to  pretend,  intend 

se  rappeler 

to  reme /fiber 

reconnaitre 

to  recognize 

regarder 

to  look  at 

retoumer 

to  return  to 

savoir 

to  know 

sembler 

to  seem 

sentir 

tofeel 

souhaiter 

to  wish 

soutenir 

to  affirm,  to  mpport 

valoir  mieux 

to  be  better 

venir 

to  come 

voir 

to  see 

se  voir 

to  see  one's-selj 

vouloir 

to  tvish 

PAL  VERBS  GOVERNING  A  BEFORE  AI 

s'abaisser  a 

to  stoop  to 

aboutir  a 

to  result  in 

s'accorder  a 

to  agree  in 

s'achamer  a 

to  be  intent  on 

accoutumer  a 

to  accustom  to 

s'accoutumer  a 

to  get  used  to 

s'aguerrir  a 

to  inure  one's-selfto 

aider  a 

to  help 

aimer  a 

to  like  to 

s'amuser  a 

to  amuse  on/'s-self  in 

appeler  a 

to  appeal  to 

s'appliquer  a 

to  apply  one's-selfto 

apprendre  a 
s'appreter  a 

to  teach 

to  get  ready  to 

s'attendre  a 

to  expect 

autoriser  a 

to  authorize 

avoir  a 

to  have  to 

se  borner  a 

to  limit  one's-selfto 

chercher  a 

to  seek  to 

commencer  a 

to  begin  to 

se  complaire  a 

to  delight  in 

condamner  a 

to  condemn  to 

consentir  a 

to  consent  to 
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consister  4 
contraindre  a 
contribuer  a 
convenir  4 
convier  ^ 
se  decider  i 
demander  k 
se  determiner  a 
se  disposer  a 
se  divertir  a 
donner  k 
employer  a 
encourager  ^ 
engager  i 
enseigner  a 
s'epuiser  k 
€trei 
exceller  ^ 
exercer  a 
s'exercer  ^ 
exhorter  4 
exposer  ^ 
se  fatiguer  4 
gagner  a 
habituer  a 
s'habituer  a 
se  hasarder  a 
h^siter  a 
inviter  4 
se  mettre  ^ 
montrer  ^ 
s'obstiner  ^ 
s'occuper  ^ 
s'opiniatrer  ^ 
parvenir  ^ 
perdre  a 
persister  a 
se  plaire  i 
prendre  plaisir  ^ 
pousser  a 
se  preparer  \ 
reduire  \ 
renoncer  4 
se  r&igner  ^ 
se  r^udre  ^ 
Tester  & 
reussir  & 
servir  & 
songer  4 
suffire  k 


to  consist  in 

to  compel  to 

to  cotUribute  to 

to  suit 

to  invite  to 

to  deter  mi w  onis-selfto 

to  ask  to 

to  resolve  upon 

to  prepare  one^s-self  to 

to  amuse  one's-self  in 

to  give  to 

to  use  in 

to  encourage  in 

to  invite  to 

to  teach  to 

to  exhaust  one^s- self  with 

to  he  occupied  in 

to  excel  in 

to  exercise  in 

to  practise  in 

to  exhort  to 

to  expose  to 

to  tire  one' s- self  in 

to  gaitt  in 

to  accustom  to 

to  cucustom  one's- self  to 

to  venture  to 

to  hesitate  to 

to  invite  to 

to  begin  to 

to  show  horv  to 

to  persist  in 

to  be  occupied  in 

to  persist  in 

to  succeed  in 

to  lose  by 

to  persist  in 

to  delight  in 

to  take  pleasure  in 

to  urge  to 

to  prepare  to 

to  reduce  to 

to  give  up  to 

to  be  resigned  to 

to  determine  one's-self  to 

to  retnain  to 

to  succeed  in 

to  be  of  use  in 

to  think  of 

to  suffice  to 
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tarder  k 

to  delay  in 

tendre  \ 

to  te7id  to 

tenir  a 

to  value 

travailler  k 

to  labour  in 

venir  k 

to  happen  to 

viser  a 

to  aim  at 

35.    PRINCIPAL  VERBS  GOVERNING  DE  BEFORE  AN  INFINITIVE. 


s'abstenir  de 
abuser  de 
accuser  de 
achever  de 
affecter  de 
s'affliger  de 
s'agir  de 
ambitionner  de 
appeler  de 
s'applaudir  de 
avertir  de 
s'aviser  de 
blamer  de 
bruler  de 
cesser  de 
charger  de 
se  charger  de 
commander  de 
conjurer  de 
conseiller  de 
se  contenter  de 
convenir  de 
craindre  de 
dedaigner  de 
defend  re  de 
defier  de 
demander  de 
se  depecher  de 
desesperer  de 
defer rer  de 
dire  de 

discontinuer  de 
dispenser  de 
dissuader  de 
empecher  de 
s'ennuyer  de 
entreprendre  to 
essayer  de 
s'etonner  de 
eviter  de 


to  abstain  from 

to  misuse 

to  accuse  of 

to  co7nplete 

to  affect 

to  grieve  at 

to  be  in  question 

to  aspire  to 

to  appeal  against 

to  congratulate  one  s- self  on 

to  tvarn  to 

to  take  it  into  ones  head  to 

to  blame  for 

to  be  anxious  to 

to  cease 

to  co?7imission  to 

to  take  upon  onis-self  to 

to  order  to 

to  beseech  to 

to  advise  to 

to  be  content  with 

to  agree,  to  otun  to 

to  be  afraid  of 

to  disdain 

to  forbid  to 

to  defy  to 

to  ask  to 

to  hasten  to 

to  despair  of 

to  delay 

to  tell  to 

to  discontinue 

to  exempt  frofn 

to  dissuade  from 

to  prevent  from 

to  grcnv  tired  of 

to  undertake  to 

to  try  to 

to  be  astonished  at 

to  avoid 
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excuser  de 
s'exciiser  de 
exempter  de 
feindre  de 
feliciter  de 
finir  de 
se  flatter  de 
fremir  de 
se  garder  de 
gemir  de 
se  glorifier  de 
se  hater  de 
importer  de 
s'indigner  de 
jurer  de 
louer  de 
manquer  de 
mediter  de 
menacer  de 
meriter  de 
negliger  de 
offrir  de 
omettre  de 
ordonner  de 
oublier  de 
pardonner  de 
parler  de 
permettre  de 
persuader  de 
se  piquer  de 
plaindre  de 
se  plaindre  de 
presser  de 
se  presser  de 
prier  de 
promettre  de 
proposer  de 
se  proposer  de 
punir  de 
recommander  de 
redouter  de 
refuser  de 
regret  ter  de 
se  rejouir  de 
remercier  de 
se  repentir  de 
reprocher  de 
r^soudre  de 
rirede 
risquer  de 


to  excuse  for 

to  apologize  for 

to  exetnpt  from 

to  feign 

to  congratulate  on 

to  finish 

to  be  sanguine  of 

to  shudder  at 

to  be^uare  of 

to  lament 

to  glory  in 

to  hasten  to 

to  be  important  to 

to  be  ituiignant  at 

to  swear  to 

to  praise  for 

to  neglect 

to  plan 

to  threaten  to 

to  deserve  to 

to  neglect 

to  offer  to 

to  omit 

to  order  to 

to  forget  to 

to  forgive  for 

to  speak  of 

to  allow  to 

to  persuade  to 

to  prude  on/ s- self  OH 

to  pity  for 

to  complain  of 

to  urge  to 

to  hasten  to 

to  ask,  to  beg  to 

to  promise  to 

to  propose 

to  propose 

to  punish  for 

to  recommend  to 

to  dread 

to  refuse  to 

to  regret  to 

to  rejoice  at 

to  thank  for 

to  repent  of 

to  reproach  for 

to  resolve  to 

to  laugh  at 

to  risk 
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rougir  de 
sommer  de 
se  souciar  de 
souffrir  de 
soup^onner  de 
se  souvenir  de 
suffire  de 
supplier  de 
tenter  de 
trembler  de 
se  vanter  de 
venir  de 


to  blush  at 

to  sufumon,  to  command  to 

to  care 

to  be  pained  at 

to  suspect  of 

to  remember 

to  suffice  to 

to  beseech  to 

to  atteinpt  to 

to  tremble  at 

to  boast  of 

to  have  just 
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FRENCH     COMPOSITION     THROUGH 
LORD     MACAULAY'S     ENGLISH. 


I. 

FREDERIC  THE   GREAT.* 


This  work,^  which  has  the  high  honour  of  being  intro- 
duced- to  the  world  by  the  author  of  Lochiel  and  Hohen- 
linden,  is  not  wholly  unworthy  of  so  distinguished  a  chaperon. 
It  professes,  indeed,  to  be  no  more^  than  a  compilation  ;  but 
it  is  an  exceedingly  amusing*  compilation,  and  we  shall  be 
glad^  to  have  more  of  it.  The  narrative  comes  down  at* 
present  only  to  the  commencement  of  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
and  therefore "  does  not  comprise  the  most  interesting  portion 
of  Frederic's  reign. 

It  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers  that^  we  should 
take  this  opportunity  of  presenting  them  with  a  slight  sketch 
of  the  life  of  the  greatest  king  that  has,^  in  modern  times, 
succeeded  by  right  of  birth  to  a  throne.     It  may,  we  fear, 


*  '  Frederic  the  Great  and  his  Times.'  Edited,  with  an  Introduction, 
by  Thomas  Campbell,  Esq.     2  vols.  8vo.     London,  1842. 

^  'work,'  here  ouvrage  (m.).  (Euvre  (f.)  is  more  properly  the  whole 
work  of  an  author,  as  V  (Euvre  de  V.  Hugo  durera  aussi  longteinps  que 
sa  langue.     But  you  can  say,  une  de  vos  auvres. 

'  *  introduced,' /r^j^«//(cf.  'introduce  me  to  that  lady,'  prisentez-moi 
a  cette  datne) ;  'or  say,  d^entrer  dans  ....  sous  le patronage  de. 

^  Turn :  'it  does  not  pretend  for  a  moment  to  be  (other  thing)  than  . . . .' 

*  Turn:  'of  the  most  amusing.'  Cf.  *  it  is  a  most  interesting  book,' 
c'est  un  livre  des  plus  interessants. 

*  *glad,'  bien  aise.     '  More'  at  the  end  of  sentence  by  dazanlage. 

*  *  the  narrative  comes  down  ....  only,'  le  ricit  tie  descend ....  qu\ 
'  '  therefore,*  et pour  cette  raison. 

*  *  it  may  not  be  ...  .'  Turn :  '  Our  readers  will  perhaps  thank  us  to 
take  .  .  .  .'  (to  thank  is  savoir  gri  de\ 

'  'has.'  Take  care  of  your  mood  after  superlative,  expressing  com- 
parison with.  *  Succeeded  here  in  the  sense  of  I^t.  stucedo  (with  dative), 
therefore  h.     Remember  that  '  to  succeed'  (i.c.  be  successful)  is  reusHr. 
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be  impossible  ^^  to  compress  so  long  and  eventful  a  story 
within  the  limits  which  we  must^^  prescribe  to  ourselves. 
Should  we  be  compelled  to  break  off,^^  we  may  perhaps, 
when  the  continuation  of  this  work  appears/^  return  to  the 
subject. 

The  Prussian  monarchy,  the  youngest  of  the  great  European 
states,  but  in  population  and  revenue  the  fifth ^^  among  them, 
and  in  art,  science,  and  civilization,  entitled  ^^  to  the  third,  if 
not  to  the  second  [place],  sprang  from  a  humble  origin.^''^ 
About  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Marquisate 
of  Brandenburg  was  bestowed  by  the  Emperor  Sigismund 
on  the  noble  family  of  Hohenzollern.  In  the^''  sixteenth 
century  that  family  embraced  the  Lutheran  doctrines.  It 
obtained  from  the  King  of  Poland,  early  in  ^^  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  investiture  of  the  duchy  of  Prussia.  Even  after 
this  accession  of  territory,  the  chiefs  of  the  house  of  Hohen- 
zollern hardly  ranked^''  with  the  Electors  of  Saxony  and 
Bavaria.  The  soil  of  Brandenburg  was^^  for  the  most  part 
sterile.  Even  round  Berlin,  the  capital  of  the  province,  and 
round  Potsdam,  the  favourite  residence  of  the  Margraves, 

1**  Turn :  *  it  will  be,  fear  we,  impossible  to  .  .  .  . ; '  or,  nous  craignons 
que  .  .  .  .  '  So  long  and  eventful  a  story'  must  come  last,  or  the  sentence 
will  not  satisfy  a  French  ear.  (Cf.  Lat.  vereor  ne  veniat.)  Or  say,  *  it 
will,  perhaps,  be  impossible  to.' 

^1  '  we  must,'  either  que  nous  devons  or  que  nous  sommes  oblige  de. 

^^  'break  off,'  coicper  court.     Cf.  Eng.  'cut  short.' 

^^  'we  may  (i.e.  we  shall  be  able)  ....  appears.'  The  subject  being 
a  long  one,  the  verb  goes  before  it. 

^*  'the  fifth,'  say,  'occupying  the  fifth  place  among  them.* 

^'  'being  entitled'  (to  be  entitled  =  ^w?>  droit).  , 

^^  'sprang  from  a  humble  origin.'  Turn:  'had  humble  beginnings.' 
Take  care  of  the  tense  here  and  in  the  following  verbs.  Remember  they 
are  historical  facts  you  are  dealing  with.  The  verb  answers  to  the  ques- 
tion, what  happened?  what  was  brought  about  ?  what  catne  to  pass  ? 
therefore  the  perfect. 

17  'in  the,' aw. 

1^  *  early  in,'  datts  la  premiere  moitii ....  Remember  *  it '  refers  to 
famille  (f ). 

1^  '  hardly  ranked '  (to  rank  is  prenare  rang). 

^  '  was.'  What  tense  here  ?  It  is  the  state,  manner  of  beings  con- 
dition at  the  time,  and  the  verb  answers  to  the  question,  what  was? 
not  to  the  question,  what  happened?  and  therefore  the  imperfect. 
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the  country  was  a  desert.  In  some  places,  the  deep  sand 
could  with  difficulty  be  forced-^  by  assiduous  tillage  to  yield 
thin  crops  of  rye  and  oats.  In  other  places,  the  ancient 
forests,  from  which  the  conquerors  of  the  Roman  empire 
had  descended^  on  the  Danube,  remained  untouched  by 
the  hand  of  man. -^  Where ^"^  the  soil  was  rich  it  was  gene- 
rally marshy,  and  its  insalubrity  repelled-^  the  cultivators 
whom  its  fertility  attracted.  Frederic  William,  called  the 
Great  Elector,  was  the  prince  to  whose  policy-''  his  successors 
have  agreed-'  to  ascribe  their  greatness.  He  acquired ^^  by 
the  peace  of  Westphalia  several  valuable  possessions,  and 
among  them  the  rich  city  and  district  of  Magdeburg ;  and 
he  left  to  his  son  Frederic  a  principality  as  considerable  as 
any  which  was  not  called ^^  a  kingdom. 

Frederic  aspired  to  the  style  of  royalty.^^  Ostentatious 
and  profuse,  negligent  ^^  of  his  true  interests  and  of  his  high  3- 
duties,  insatiably  eager ^^  for  frivolous  distinctions,  he  added 
nothing  to  the  real  weight  of  the  state  which  he  governed  : 
perhaps   he   transmitted^^  his   inheritance  to   his  children 


**  *  the  deep  sand  could  with  difficulty  be  forced.'  Use  the  emphatic 
c'itait ....  que^  and  turn :  *  it  was  \vith  difficulty  that  one  could  force 
the  deep  sand.' 

*^  *  descended,' yazV  utu  descenie. 

'^  *  remained  untouched  by . . .  .*  Translate  ne  connaissaient pas  encore 
la  hache  du  biicheron. 

^  'where,'  i.e.  'there  were.' 

*  'repelled,'  i.e.  'used  to  repel;'  therefore,  what  tense? 

*•  *  was  the  prince  to  .  .  .  .'  Turn :  '  it  was  (here  by  c'est)  to  the  policy 
of .  .  .  .  that.' 

^  *  have  agreed,'  se  sont  accord  J  de. 

^  'he  acquired.'  What  tense?  The  sense  is,  ivhcU  happened  J  what 
was  brought  about  ? 

^  Turn:  'as  any  of  those  which  had  not  the  importance  of  .  .  .  .' 

*•  '  to  the  style  of  royalty,'  au  titre  de  roi. 

"  *  negligent  of '  oublieux  de  .  .  .  . 

'*•'  *  high,'  Jlevh.  Un  mur  haut  de  dix  piedsy  but  des  sentiments^  des 
devoirs  eievh. 

"  'insatiably  eager.'  Turn:  'burning  with  an  insatiable  thirst  of.' 
'  With '  in  its  general  sense  by  de. 

**  'perhaps  he  transmitted."  Where  is  the  pronoun  with  peut  ftre, 
encore^  en  vai$t^  du  mains,  au  mains,  toujaurs,  &c.  ?  In  what  tense  are  all 

B  ^ 
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impaired  rather  than  augmented  in  value ;  but  he  succeeded 
in 35  gaining  the  great  object  of  his  Hfe,  the  title  of  King. 
In  the  year  1700  he  assumed ^^  this  new  dignity.  He  had 
on  3^  that  occasion  to  undergo  all  the  mortifications  which 
fall  to  the  lot  of^^  ambitious  upstarts.  Compared  with  the 
other  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  he  made  a  figure  resembling 
that  which  a  Nabob  or  a  Commissary,  who  had  bought  a 
title,  would  make  3^  in  the  company  of  Peers  whose  ancestors 
had  been  attainted  for"**^  treason  against  the  Plantagenets. 
The  envy  of  the  class  which  Frederic  quitted,'*^  and  the 
civil  scorn  of  the  class  into  which  he  intruded  himself,  were 
marked  in  very  significant  ways.^'^  The  Elector  of  Saxony 
at  first  refused  to  acknowledge  the  new  Majesty.  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth  looked  down  on  his  brother  King  with  an  air 
not  unlike  that  which  ^^  the  count  in  Moliere's  play  regards 
Monsieur  Jourdain,  just  fresh  from  the  mummery  of  being 
made  a"^*  gentleman.  Austria  exacted  large  sacrifices  in 
return  for  her  recognition,  and  at  last  gave  it  ungraciously. 

Frederic  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Frederic  William,  a 
prince  who   must   be   allowed  ^^  to   have   possessed   some 

these  verbs  aspired,  added,  transmitted,  succeeded,  &c.  ?  Do  they  answer 
to  the  question,  what  happened?  what  came  to  pass  ?    If  so,  what  tense  ? 

^^  'succeeded  in,'  here  in  the  sense  of  '  to  be  successful.' 

^  'assumed,'  se  revetir  de.  ^^  'on,'  a.     What  tense  'had'? 

^  'fall  to  the  lot  of,'  sont  le  partage  de.  Cf.  tomber  en  partage^  '  to 
fall  to  the  lot  of.' 

"®  'he  made  a  figure  .  .  .  .'  Turn:  'he  figured  as  a  ...  .  buyers  of 
titles  would  have  done  (it)  in  the  company.'  The  subject  (Nabob  or  a 
Commissary,  buyers  of  a  title)  being  very  long,  place  verb  before,  i.e.  'as 
would  have  done  a  Nabob  .  .  .  .' 

*"  '  attainted  for,'  accuses  de. 

*^  'quitted'  (i.e.  was  quitting),  'intruded'  (i.e.  was  intruding). 

^  'were  marked  in  very  significant  ways.'  Turn:  'made  themselves 
strongly  felt.'  What  tense  here  ?  Does  not  the  verb  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, what  happened?     \]s&fairesentir. 

^^  '  with  an  air  not  unlike  .  .  .  .'  d'un  air  qui  m  ressemblait  pas  mat 
h  celui  dont .... 

**  'fresh  from  the  mummery  .  .  .  .'  tout  frais  arrive  de  la  mascarade 
.  .  .  .     Turn:  'which  had  just  made  a  gentleman  of  him'  {en). 

*^  'a  prince.'  Nouns  in  apposition  take  no  article.  Turn:  'who,  it 
must  be  confessed,  possessed  .  .  .  .'  These  verbs,  'possessed,'  'was  dis- 
figured,' '  were,'  here  express  state,  manner  of  being;  therefore,  what 
tense  ? 
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talents  for  administration,  but  whose  character  was  disfigured 
by  odious  vices,  and  whose  eccentricities  were  such  as  had 
never  before  been  seen"**"  out  of  a  madhouse.  He  was^"  exact 
and  diligent  in  the  transacting  of  business ;  and  he  was*^ 
the  first  who  formed  the  design  of  obtaining  for  Prussia  a 
place  among  the  European  powers,  altogether  out  of  pro- 
portion to  her  extent  and  population,  by  means  of  a  strong 
military  organization.*'^  Strict  economy  enabled  him^^  to 
keep  up  a  peace  establishment  of^^  sixty  thousand  troops. 
These  troops  were  disciplined  in  such  a  manner,^^  that, 
placed  beside  them,  the  household  ^^  regiments  of  Versailles 
and  St.  James's  would  have  appeared  an  awkward  squad.^ 
The  master  of  such  a  force  could  not  but  be  regarded  by  all 
his  neighbours  as^^  a  formidable  enemy  and  a  valuable  ally. 
But  the  mind  of  Frederic  William  was^*'  so  ill  regulated, 
that  all  his  inclinations  became^"  passions,  and  all  his 
passions  partook  of  the  character  of^^  moral  and  intellectual 
disease.  His  parsimony  degenerated  into^^  sordid  avarice. 
His  taste  for  military  pomp  and  order  [became]  a  mania, 
like  that  of  a  Dutch  burgomaster  for  tulips,  or  that  of  a 
member  of  the  Roxburghe  Club  for  Caxtons.     While  the 

**  *  were  such  as  had  never  been  seen  .  .  .  .'  Turn :  '  surpassed  all 
that  which  one  had  ever  seen  outside  of 

^'  '  he  was  exact,'  here  state  y  manner  of  being,  therefore  what  tense? 

^  '  and  he  was  the  first  who  formed.'  Here  the  verb  answers  to  the 
question,  what  happened?  ruhat  was  brought  about?  therefore  what  tense? 

**  *by  means  of  a  strong .  .  .  .'  must  come  after  'for  Prussia'  if  the 
sentence  is  to  satisfy  a  French  ear. 

^  '  enabled  him.'     To  enable  is  mettre  ^  mhne. 

"  'a  peace  establishment  of.'  Turn:  'on  a  peace  footing  an  army 
of  (pied  de  paix).     Cf.  sur  un  pied  de  guerre. 

^'  •  these  troops  were  disciplined  .  .  .  .'  Turn :  •  such  was  the  disci- 
pline ....  that.' 

''  '  household,'  de  la  garde. 

**  *  would  have  appeared  ....  *  translate  auraient  fait  bim  mauvaise 
figure.     Cf.  Eng.  'to  cut  an  ugly  figure.' 

**  '  could  not  but  ....  as,'  iu  pouvait ....  que  comme. 

"•  'was,'  here  the  state^  manner  of  being.     What  tense? 

°'  'became  :'  here  the  verb  answers  to  the  question,  what  happened? 

•*  ' partook  of  the  character  of.*     Use  diginirer  en. 

'•  'degenerated  into.'     Uj>e  devenir  de. 
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envoys  of  the  Court  of  Berlin  were  in  a  state  of  such  squalid 
poverty  as  moved  the  laughter  ^^  of  foreign  capitals,  while 
the  food  placed  before  the  princes  and  princesses  of  the 
blood-royal  of  Prussia  was  too  scanty  to^*^  appease  hunger, 
and  so  bad  that  even  hunger  loathed  it,  no  price  was 
thought ^^  too  extravagant  for  tall  recruits.  The  ambition 
of  the  King  was  to  form  a  brigade  of  giants,  and  every 
country  was  ransacked  by  his  agents ^^  for  men  above  the 
ordinary  stature.  These  researches  were  not  confined  to 
Europe.  No  head  that  towered  above  the  crowd  in  the 
bazaars  of  Aleppo,  of  Cairo,  or  of  Surat,  could  escape*^*  the 
crimps  of  Frederic  William.  One  Irishman,  more  than^^ 
seven  feet  high,  who  was  picked  up  in  London  by  the 
Prussian  ambassador,  received  a  bounty ^^  of  near  thirteen 
hundred  pounds  sterling,  very  much  more  than  the  ambas- 
sador's salary.  This  extravagance  was^"  the  more  absurd, 
because  a  stout  youth  of  five  feet  eight,^^  who  might  have 
been  procured  "^^  for  a  few  dollars,  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  a  much  more  valuable '^^  soldier.  But  to"^^  Frederic 
William  this  huge  Irishman  was  what  a  brass  Otho  or  a 
Vinegar  Bible  is  to  a  collector  of  a  different  kind. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  though "'-  the  main  end  of  Frederic 
William's  administration  was  to  have  a  great  military  force, 

^  i.e.  '  that  it  moved : '  '  to  move  to  laughter '  is /aire  la  risee  de.  The 
sense  is  *  used  to  move.' 

^^  'too  scanty  to,'  translate  'insufificient'  (in  order  to). 

^^  *  thought,'  translate  by  regarder. 

^^  'and  every  country  .  .  .  .'  Turn,  actively:  'and  his  agents  ran- 
sacked ....  in  order  to  find.' 

**  '  could  escape,'  ne  pouvait  echapper  aux.   Ne  because  of  aucutte  tHe. 

^  '  more  than,'  de  plus  de. 

®*  'received  a  bounty.'  What  tense?  Translate  'a  bounty'  hy  une 
douceur. 

^^  'was,'  here  the  staU.  ^  'eight,'  huit pouces. 

^  '  who  might  have  been  procured. '  Turn,  by  the  active,  with  on : 
qtCon  aurait  pu  se  procurer. 

7"  'have  been  a  much  more  valuable.'  Turn:  *have  made  a  much 
better.' 

'^  '  to, '  pour  or  aux  yeux  de. 

^  'it  is  remarkable  that,  though.'  Turn:  'it  is  worthy  of  remark;' 
or,  //  esi  a  reinarquer  que.     Take  care  of  the  mood  after  quoique. 
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though  his  reign  forms  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of 
military  discipline,  and  though  his  dominant  passion  was 
tlie  love  of  military  display,  he  was"^  yet  tne  of  the  most 
pacific  of  princes.  We  are  afraid  that  his  aversion  to  war 
was  not  the  effect  of  humanity,  but  was  meiely  one  of  his 
thousand  whims.  His  feeling  about  his  troops  seems  to 
have  resembled  a  miser's  feeling""*  about  his  money.  He 
loved  to  collect  them,  to  count  them,  to  see  them  increase  ;'^ 
but  he  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  break  in"*^  upon  the 
precious  hoard.  He  looked  forward  to  some  future  time^^ 
when  his  Patagonian  battalions  were  to  drive  hostile  infantry 
before  them  like  sheep  :  but  this  future  time  was  always 
receding ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  if  his  life  had  been '^  pro- 
longed thirty  years,  his  superb  army  would  never  have  seen '* 
any  harder  service  than  a  sham  fight ^'^  in  the  fields  near 
Berlin.  But  the  great  military  means  which  he  had  collected 
were^*  destined  to  be  employed  by  a  spirit  far  more  daring 
and  inventive  than  his  own. 

Frederic,  surnamed  the  Great,  son  of  Frederic  William, 
was  born  in^-  January,  17 12.  It  may  safely  be  pronounced^* 
that  he  had  received  from  nature  a  strong  and  sharp  under- 


"^  'he  was.'  Turn:  *  he  showed  himself.'  Take  care  of  the  tense. 
The  verb  answers  to  the  question,  what  happened? 

'*  'seems  to  have  resembled  a  miser's  feeling.'  Turn :  'seem  to  have 
been  those  of  a  miser.'     •  Sentiment'  should  be  in  the  plural  here. 

"'  *  to  see  them  increase.'  The  best  translation  is,  iVen  voir  augntenter 
le  nomhre. 

'"  ' find  it  in  his  heart  to  brea:k  in  upon.'  Turn:  '  take  upon  himself 
to,'  Translate  'to  break  in  upon'  hy  etUamer.  Cf.  'don't  begin  that 
loaf,'  n'eniaviez  pas  ce  pain,  and  entatner  un  sujet,  '  to  broach  a  subject.' 

'''  'he  looked  forward  to  some  future  time  when  .  .  .  .'  Turn:  'he 
expected  to  see,  at  some  future  time,  his  Patagonian  battalions  drive . . .  .* 

'*  *  if  his  life  had  been.'  Si  here  is  followed  by  a  pluperfect  with  the 
force  of  a  conditional.     What  mood  ? 

**  'seen,' r<7«w«.  *•  *  a  sham  fight,' /a /rf/V^  ^w^rr^. 

"  'were,'  here  the  state^  nianuer  of  bein^.  What  tense?  Translate 
'  means'  by  ressources  (f.  pi.).  Take  care  of  your  concords  in  this  sen- 
tence ;  there  are  no  fewer  than  three  past  participles  in  it. 

**  '  was  born  in,'  naquit  au  mois  de  . .  .  .\  ncyer/uf  «/. 

•*  'it  may  safely  be  pronounced.'  Turn,  by  the  active,  with  on. 
Translate  'safely'  by  sans  craitUe  d^itre  contredit. 
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standing,  and  a  rare^*  firmness  of  temper  and  intensity  of 
will.  As  to  the  other  parts  ^^  of  his  character,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  they  are  to  be  ascribed  ^^  to  nature,  or  to  the 
strange  training  which  he  underwent.  The  history  of  his 
boyhood  is  painfully  interesting.^'^  Oliver  Twist  in  the  parish 
workhouse,^^  Smike  at  Dotheboys  Hall,  were  petted  children 
when  compared ^^  with  this  wretched  heir-apparent^*^  of  a 
crown.  The  nature  of^^  Frederic  William  was  hard  and 
bad,  and  the  habit '^'^  of  exercising  arbitrary  power  had  made^^ 
him  frightfully  savage.  His  rage  constantly  vented  itself^'* 
to  right  and  left  in  curses  and  blows.  When  his  Majesty 
took  a  walk,^^  every  human  being  fled  before  him  as  if  a 
tiger  had^^  broken  loose  from  a  menagerie.  If  he  met^^  a 
lady  in  the  street,  he  gave  her  a  kick,  and  told  her  to  go 

^  'and  a  rare.'  'Rare'  must  come  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  and 
agree  with  both  nouns,  in  order  to  satisfy  a  French  ear. 

^  'parts,'  traits.  Cf,  Eng.  'traits.'  Remember  that  by  looking  for 
an  English  equivalent  you  will,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  get  the  mot 
propre  for  the  French. 

^^  'whether  they  are  to  be,'  i.e.  whether  one  is  to  ...  .  Note  care- 
fully, je  dots,  *  I  am  to,'  *  I  must ;'  Je  dez'ais,  '  I  was  to ;'  yV  devrais^  '  I 
ought  to;'  faurais  d^,  '  I  ought  to  have,'  or  *  I  should  have.' 

^'  'is  painfully  interesting.'  Turn,  by  a  noun  (i.e.  is  of  a  ....),  or 
Cffre 

^  '  in  the  parish  workhouse,'  releque  h  Vhdpital  d^  sa  paroisse. 

^  'when  compared.'     Turn:  '  if  one  compares  them. ' 

^^  '  apparent.'  The  English  equivalent,  '  presumptive,'  will  give  you 
the  mot  propre  in  French.     See  note  85,  above. 

^^  '  the  nature  of .  .  .  .'  Say,  '  Frederic  ....  was  of  a  nature.'  Trans- 
late 'nature'  by  tiaturel.  Remember  that  all  adjectives  used  substan- 
tively are  masculine. 

^^  '  and  the  habit  .  .  .  .'     Supply  '  which  he  had  of. ' 

^^  '  made. '  The  English  equivalent,  '  rendered,'  will  again  supply  the 
mot  propre. 

^*  'vented  itself.'  The  verb  is  se  decharger.  What  tense?  Note  the 
sense  of  reiteration.  Remember  that  THE  USE  OF  the  Imperfect  in 
Frrnch  is  absolutely  identical  with  the  use  of  it  in  Latin. 

^^  'when  his  Majesty  took  a  walk.'  The  real  French  tournure  here 
is,  Sa  Majeste  se  promenait-elle  ?  Quand  sa  Majeste  se  promenait  is 
'colourless'  to  a  French  ear.  Besides,  look  how  the  semi -interrogative 
form  brings  the  action  prominently  forward. 

*^  'as  if .  .  .  .  had.'     What  mood?     See  note  78,  p.  7. 

^  *if  he  met  .  .  .  .'    See  above,  note  95. 
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home  and  mind  her  brats.^^  If  he  saw^^  a  clergyman  staring 
at  the  soldiers,  he  admonished  the  reverend  gentleman  to 
betake  himself ^®*^  to  study  and  prayer,  and  enforced^  this 
pious  advice  by  a  sound  caning,-  administered  on  the  spot. 
But  it  was  in  his  own  house  that  he  was^  most  unreasonable 
and  ferocious.  His  palace  was  hell,  and  he  the  most 
execrable  of  fiends,  a  cross*  between  Moloch  and  Puck. 
His  son  Frederic  and  his  daughter  Wilhelmina,  afterwards^ 
Margravine  of  Bareuth,  were  in  an*^  especial  manner  objects 
of  his  aversion.  His  own  mind  was'  uncultivated.  He 
despised  literature.  He  hated  infidels,  papists,  and  meta- 
physicians, and  did  not  very  well  understand  in  what  they 
differed^  from  each  other.  The  business^  of  life,  according 
to  him,  was  to  drill  and  to  be  drilled. ^^  The  recreations 
suited  to  a  prince,  were^^  to  sit  in  a  cloud  of  tobacco-smoke, 
to  sip^'*^  Swedish  beer  between  the  puffs  of  the  pipe,  to  play 
backgammon  ^^  for  three -halfpence  a  rubber,  ^^^  to  kill  wild 
hogs,  and  to  shoot  ^^  partridges  by  the  thousand.    The  Prince 

•*  'brats,  marmots. 

••  *  if  he  saw  .  .  .  .'     See  note  95,  p.  8. 

^^  '  to  betake  himself,'  cfaller  se  retnettre. 

*  'enforced.'     'To  enforce^  is /aire  rgspecfrr, 
'  '  a  sound  caning,'  rzne  bonne  rdcUe, 

'  'that  he  was,'  i.e.  '  that  he  (used  to)  show  himself.* 

*  *a  cross,'  un  croisement.  *  'afterwards,*  qui devint. 

*  'in  an,'  i.e.  d'une.     'In'  before  'manner*  is  always  de.     Cf.  'in 
such  a  manner  as  to  ...  .'  de  manihre  <J  .  .  .  . 

'  'was.'  What  tense?  It  is  the  stcUe  here.  Notice  the  tense  in  all 
verbs  in  this  page  down  to  '  flute.' 

'  'and  did  not  very  well  understand  .  .  .  .'  Turn:  'without  under- 
standing too  well  the  difference  that  existed  between  them,*  or  en  qtioi 
ils  diff^aient. 

•  '  the  business,'  la  grande  affaire. 

"  '  to  drill  and  to  be  drilled,'  defaire  faire  Vexercice  et  de  le  subir, 

"  '  were ; '  leave  it  out,  and  put  infinitive  only  with  de. 

"  '  to  sip.'   The  Lat.  degustare  will  supply  you  with  the  French  verb. 

"  'backgammon,'  au  tric-trac.  Cf.,  lower  down,  'to  play  on  the 
^\x\.t^^  jouer  de. 

"  '  a  rubber, '  la  partie  lUe. 

"  'to  shoot.'  The  Eng.  'to  bring  down,'  will  supply  the  mot propre 
in  French  (i.e.  abattre). 
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Royal  showed  little^^  inclination  either^*"  for  the  serious 
employments  or  for  the  amusements  of  his  father.  He 
shirked ^^  the  duties  of  the  parade :  he  detested  the  fume 
of  tobacco  :  he  had  no  taste  either  for^*-^  backgammon  or  for 
field  sports.  He  had  an  exquisite-^  ear,  and  performed 
skilfully  on  the  flute.  His  earliest  instructors-^  had  been 
French  refugees,  and  they  had  awakened  in  him  a  strong 
passion  for  French  Hterature  and  French  ^"^  society.  Frederic 
William  regarded  these  tastes  as  effeminate  and  contemptible, 
and,  by  abuse  and  persecution,  made  them  still  stronger.'^^ 
Things  became  worse -^  when  the  Prince  Royal  attained  that 
time  of  life  at  which  ^^  the  great  revolution  in  the  human 
mind  and  body  takes  place.  He  was  guilty  of  some  youth- 
ful 2*^  indiscretions,  which  no  good  and  wise  parent  would 
regard^''  with  severity.  At  a  later  period ^^  he  was  accused, 
truly  or  falsely, ^'-^  of  vices  from  which  History  averts  her^^ 
eyes,  and  which  even  Satire  blushes  to  name,  vices  such 

^^  '  little,'  lie  ...  .  que peu  d\ 

^"^  '  either  ....  or.'     Translate  by  soi^  repeated. 

^^  'shirked.'  The  English  equivalent,  'avoided,'  will  give  you  the 
French  verb ;  or  translate,  perhaps  better,  by  z7  manquait  aux. 

^^  'no  taste  either  for  ...  .  or.'  Remember  that  'neither  ....  nor' 
in  French  is  ne  before  the  verb,  and  ni .  .  .  .  ni  after. 

^^  'exquisite,'  d^une  justesse  exquise.  'An'  here  must  be  turned  into 
the  definite  article.  Cf.  '  she  has  an  exquisite  touch,'  elle  louche  du  piatw 
a  ravir. 

2^  'earliest  instructors.'  Kind  an  equivalent:  earliest  =  first,  instruc- 
tors =  masters  (i.e.  ses premiers  maitres). 

^'^  '  French '  must  come  at  the  end,  and  agree  with  both  nouns.  See 
note  84,  p.  8. 

-^  *  and,  by  abuse  and  persecution,  made  them  ....  and  abuse  .... 
only  made  them  stronger.'  Translate  only  by  ne  faire  que;  *  to  make 
strong'  \s,  fortifier ;  supply  chez  le prince. 

^  '  things  became  worse,'  la  chose  empnra. 

^^  '  at  which  ....  takes  place  .  .  .  .'  Where  should  your  subject  come  ? 
Consider  the  length  of  it.  What  pronoun  is  so  graphically  used  in  French 
instead  of  datis  lequel  ?     Translate  '  takes  place '  here  by  s'opere. 

^  ^  yoM'CciiyA,^  de  jeunesse.  ^'  '  regard ,' translate  by  z^f^/r. 

-^  'at  a  later  period  he  was  .  .  .  .'  (i.e.  later).  What  tense  will  you 
use  in  the  verbs  occurring  in  the  lines  from  'things  became  worse'  to 
*  was  accused '  ?    To  what  question  does  the  verb  answer  ? 

29  '  truly  or  falsely,'  a  tort  on  a  travers.  ^^  'her,'  i.e.  '  the.' 
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that,^^  to  borrow  the  energetic  language  ^'^  of  Lord  Keeper 
Coventry,  ''the  depraved  nature  of  man,  which  of  itself 
carrieth  man  to  all  other  sin,  abhorreth  them."^^  But  the 
offences  of  his  youth  were  not  characterized  by  any  peculiar 
turpitude.  They  excited,  however,  transports  of  rage  in^'* 
the  King,  who  hated  all  faults  except  those  to  which  he  was 
himself  inclined,^^  and  who  conceived  that  he  made  ample 
atonement  to  Heaven  for  his  brutality,  by  holding  the  softer 
passions  in  detestation.^^  The  Prince  Royal,  too,  was  not 
one  of  those  who  are  content^"  to  take  their  religion  on 
trust.^*  He  asked  puzzling  questions,  and  brought  forward  ^^ 
arguments  which  seemed  to  savour  of  something  different*^ 
from  pure  Lutheranism.  The  King  suspected  that  his  son 
was  inclined  to  be  a  heretic*^  of  some  sort  or  other,  whether 
Calvinist  or  Atheist"*-  his  Majesty  did  not  very  well  know. 
The  ordinary  malignity  of  Frederic  William  was  bad  enough. 
He  now  thought  malignity*^  a  part  of  his  duty  as  a  Christian 


**  *  vices  such  that,  to  .  .  .  .*  ^  mces  tels  que.  *  To'  here  has  the  force 
of  •  in  order  to. '    What  preposition  ? 

**  *  language.'  Langiu  will  not  do  here.  Langue  is  the  Latin  lingua 
(i.e.  the  language  of  a  country).  Vou  must  use  langage.  Note  the  mas- 
culine termination^^,  from  late  Lat.  suffix  aticum.  All  nouns  in  ge are 
masculine  except  the  following,  the  derivation  of  which  explains  the 
gender:  pag<^  'paginam;'  rage^  'rabiem;*  imager  'imaginem;'  charge^ 

*  caricam ;'  plage,  '  plagam ;'  nage,  *  navigantem  ;'  cage,  '  caveam.' 

•^  'abhorreth  them,'  en  a  horreur  or  les  a  en  horreur.        **  'in,'  chez. 
"  *  except  those  to  which  he  .  . . .'  say '  those  which  were  not  his  own.' 

*  'by  holding  ....  in  detestation'  (i.e.  in  detesting). 
"  'are  content'  (i.e.  content  themselves). 

*  '  on  trust,*  stir  lafoi  d^autrui. 

*•  *  brought  forward.'    SuscUer  is  'to  bring  forward.*    What  tense? 

*<*  'different,'  'which  differed.'  Lutheranisme :  all  nouns  in  'ism' 
{lisnu  in  French)  are  masculine,  coming  from  the  Greek  ter/zo^. 

*^  'that  his  son  was  inclined  to  be  a  heretic'  Turn:  'his  son  to 
incline  to  some  heresy.* 

*'  'whether  Calvinist  or  Atheist  .  .  .  .*  Turn:  'was  it  to  Calvinism 
or  Atheism?'  and  translate  'was  it'  by  the  idiom  so  essentially  French, 
JtUce. 

**  'he  now  thought  malignity  a  part  .  .  .  .*  Turn:  'malignity  became 
now  part.*    Carefully  distinguish  between  part  (f.),  *a  share ;'  partie  (f.), 

*  a  part ;'  and  parti  (m.),  '  a  faction,'  '  a  side.*    Cf.  prendre  parti  pour^ 

*  to  side  with ;  prenJre  son  partly  *  to  make  up  one's  mind.' 
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man,  and  all  the  conscience  that  he  had'^^  stimulated  his 
hatred.  The  flute  was^^  broken :  the  French  books  were 
sent  out  of  the  palace:  the  Prince  was  kicked  and  cudgelled/^ 
and  pulled  by  the  hair.  At  dinner  the  plates  were  hurled ^'^ 
at  his  head:  sometimes  he  was  restricted  to  bread  and  water: 
sometimes  he  was  forced  to  swallow  food  so  nauseous  that 
he  could  not  keep  it  on  his  stomach.^^  Once  his  father 
knocked  him  down,  dragged  him  along  the  floor  to  a  window, 
and  was  with  difficulty  prevented  "^^  from  strangling  him^^ 
with  the  cord  of  the  curtain.  The  Queen,  for  the  crime  of^^ 
not  wishing  to  see  her  son  murdered,  was  subjected  to  the 
grossest  indignities.  The  Princess  Wilhelmina,  who  took 
her  brother's  part,^^  was  treated  almost  as  ill^^  as  Mrs.  Brown- 
rigg's  apprentices.  Driven  to  despair,  the  unhappy  youth 
tried  to  run  away.^*  Then  the  fury  of  the  old  tyrant  rose 
to  madness.^5  The  Prince  was^^  an  officer  in  the  army : 
his  flight  was  therefore  desertion ;  and,  in  the  moral  code  of 
Frederic  William,  desertion  was  the  highest  of  all  crimes. 
*'  Desertion,"  says  this  royal  theologian,  in  one  of  his  half- 

^^  '  that  he  had.'  A  Frenchman  would  say  here,  dont  il  etait  capable. 
Translate  'stimulated'  by  tie  fit  que  ....  with  infinitive. 

^  'the  flute  was  .  .  .  .'  Does  the  verb  in  this  passage  answer  to  the 
question,  what  happened?     If  so,  what  tense? 

^  *  was  kicked  and  cudgelled.'  '  To  be  kicked  and  .  .  .  .'  is  in  French 
recevoir  des  coups  de  pied  et  de  bdton. 

^  '  were  hurled  ....  was  restricted  ....  was  forced  . . . .'  Active  with 
on.  Take  care  of  idiom  'at  his  head.'  'To  restrict  to  bread  and  water' 
is  mettre  au  pain  .... 

^  '  that  he  could  not  keep  .  .  .  .'  quHl  la  revomissait  aussitdt. 

^  'and  was  with  difficulty  prevented.'  Turn:  'and  it  was  (what 
tense  ?)  with  difficulty  that  one  .  .  .  .' 

^°  'him;'  supply  'there'  {y).     'Cord'  here  is  attaches. 

^^  'for  the  crime  of  (i.e.  to  punish  her  for  the  crime  ....).  'To  see 
her  son  murdered.'  Turn:  '  to  wish  that  one  should  murder,'  and  take 
care  of  the  mood  after  vouloir  que. 

^^  'who  took  her  brother's  part,'  prendre  fait  et  cause  pour.  What 
tense?     Does  the  verb  answer  to  the  question,  what  happened! 

53  'ill,'  mal. 

^  'tried  to  run  away,'  translate  chercha  un  refuge  dans  lafuite. 

^^  *  then  the  fury  of  the  old  tyrant  .  .  .  .*  Turn :  *  then  it  was  (c'esi 
alors  que)  that  the  old  tyrant  became  mad  with  anger.' 

^^  '  was  ....  was  ....  was.'     Here  the  state,  manner  of  being. 
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crazy  letters,  "is  from^''  hell.  It  is  a  work^^  of  the  children 
of  the  Devil.  No  child  of  God  could  possibly  be  guilty  of 
it."  An  accomplice  of  the  Prince,  in  spite  of  the  recommen- 
dation of  a  court-martial,  was  mercilessly^^  put  to  death. 
It  seemed  probable  that  the  Prince  himself  would  suffer  the 
same  fate.^^  It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  intercession  of 
the  States  of  Holland,  of  the  Kings  of  Sweden  and  Poland, 
and  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  saved  ^"^  the  House  of 
Brandenburg  from  the  stain  of  an  unnatural  murder.  After 
months  of  cruel  suspense, ^^  Frederic  learned  that  his  life 
would  be  spared.  He  remained,  however,  long  a  prisoner ; 
but  he  was  not  on  that  account^  to  be  pitied.  He  found 
in  his  gaolers  a  tenderness  which  he  had  never  found  in  his 
father ;  his  table  was  not  sumptuous,  but  he  had  wholesome 
food  in  sufficient  quantity  to  appease  hunger :  he  could  read 
the  Henriade  without  being  kicked,*^  and  could  play  on  his 
flute  without  having  it  broken  over  his  head. 

When  his  confinement  terminated,  he  was  a  man.^^  He 
had  nearly  completed  his  twenty-first  year,  and  could  scarcely 
be  kept  much  longer  under ♦'^  the  restraints  which  had  made 
his  boyhood  miserable.^'^     Suffering  had  matured  his  under- 


^  '  is  from,'  vient  de. 

^  *  It  is  a  work,'  Cest  Vccuvre.     See  note  i,  p.  i. 

^  '  mercilessly,'  sans  pitie. 

*®  'would  suffer  the  same  fate,'  say  'would  share  his  fate'  (i.e.  diU 
partaker).  The  unipersonal  verb  il  semble,  when  not  preceded  by  rue, 
te,  lui,  nous,  vous,  takes  the  subjunctive,  unless  particular  attention  is 
being  drawn  to  the  action,  when  indicative  is  used ;  but  when  so  pre- 
ceded (i.e.  having  an  indirect  complement,  t/ie,  te,  lui,  nous,  vous,  the 
indicative  must  be  used. 

"^  '  saved  the  House  ....  from,*  ipargna  h. 

•^  '  of  cruel  suspense, '  passis  dans  un  cruel  suspens. 

**  'but  he  was  not  on  that  account.'  The  real  French  idiom  is  non 
qtCil fikt pour  cela.     Cf.  'not  that  he  was.' 

**  '  without  being  kicked.'     See  note  46,  p.  12. 

•*  '  a  man,'  homme  fait. 

"  *  be  kept  much  longer  under.'  Turn  :  •  submit  himself  any  longer 
to.' 

^  'which  had  made  his  boyhood  miserable.'  The  real  French  idiom 
is  qui  avaient  fait  le  malheur  d€  .  .  .  .  Ci.faire  le  bonheur  de,  *  to  make 
happy,' '  to  be  a  joy  to  any  one.' 
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standing,  while  it  had^^  hardened  his  heart  and  soured  his 
temper.  He  had  learned  self-command  and  dissimulation  -.^^ 
he  affected  to  conform"^  to  some  of  his  father's  views,  and 
submissively"^  accepted  a  wife,  who  was  a  wife  only  in  name,'^ 
from  his  father's  hand.  He  also  served  with  credit,  though 
without  any  opportunity  of  acquiring  brilliant  distinctions,'^ 
under  the  command  of  Prince  Eugene,  during  a  campaign 
marked  by"^  no  extraordinary  events.  He  was  now  per- 
mitted''^ to  keep  a  separate  establishment,^^  and  was  therefore 
able  to  indulge'''  with  caution  his  own  tastes.  Partly  in 
order  "^  to  conciliate  the  king,  and  partly,  no  doubt,  from 
inclination,  he  gave  up"^  a  portion  of  his  time  to  military 
and  political  business,^^  and  thus  gradually  acquired  such  an 
aptitude  for  affairs  as  his  most  intimate  associates  were  not 
aware  that  he  possessed.^^ 


^8  '  while  it  had,'  tout  en  .  .  .  with  the  present  participle.  A  thoroughly 
French  idiom.  It  is  to  be  met  with  scores  of  times  in  Hugo's  Les 
Miserables.  To  give  one  instance  only:  tout  en  vaquant  a  ce  service, 
elle  causait  avec  .  .  .  .  '  while  she  attended  ....  she  kept  chatting  to  . .  . .' 
Tout  en  disant  ces  mots  ....  'while  he  .  .  .  .'  *  Whilst,'  on  the  contrary, 
meaning  '  instead  of  which, '  must  be  translated  by  tandisque.  Cf.  in 
Voltaire's  Charles  XII.  Book  i.  p.  5  :  Qui  (i.e.  Richelieu)  savait  Vart  de 
se  faire  une  reputation,  tandisque  (whilst)  Gustave  se  bornait  a  faire  de 
grandes  c hoses. 

^^  'self-command  and  dissimulation,'  must  be  turned  by  two  verbs 
with  a  (i.e.  a  se  cotnmander  a  lui  niime  ....). 

^°  'conform;'  supply  'himself.' 

^  'submissively.'     See  note  59,  p.  13. 

72  '  who  was  only  wife  in  name,  qui  ne  lui  fAt  femtne  que  de  nom. 
*  From  his  father's  hand '  must  come  before,  to  satisfy  a  French  ear. 

'^  '  of  acquiring  brilliant  distinction,'  say  '  of  distinguishing  himself  in 
it  much.' 

7*  'marked  by,'  i.e.  'which  was  not ....  by  any.* 

7^  'he  was  now  permitted,'  active  with  on. 

7'  '  a  separate  establishment, '  maison  h  part. 

^  'to  indulge.'  English  equivalent,  to  'give  himself  up  to,'  will  sug- 
gest the  French  rendering  {se  livrer  a). 

7^  '  partly  in  order  .  .  .  .^  en  partie  pour  .... 

7^  'he  gave  up.'     Translate  here  by  <r£»«ja^r<?r. 

*"  '  to  military  .  .  .  .'     Turn :   '  to  the  affairs  of  war  .  .  . .' 

*^  'such  ....  as  (i.e.  an  aptitude  which  .  .  .  .)  were  not  aware  that 
he  possessed,'  dont .  .  .  .  ne  le  croyaient pas  capable. 
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His  favourite  abode  was  at  Rheinsberg,  near  the  frontier 
which  separates  the  Prussian  dominions  from  the  Duchy  of 
Mecklenburg.  Rheinsberg  is  a  fertile  and  smiling  spot,  in 
the  midst  of  the  sandy  waste  of  the  Marquisate.  The  man- 
sion,^- surrounded  by^  woods  of  oak  and  beech,  looks  out 
upon^  a  spacious  lake.  There  Frederic  amused  himself  by 
laying  out^^  gardens  in  regular  alleys  and  intricate***^  mazes, 
by  building  obelisks,  temples,  and  conservatories,  and  by 
collecting  rare  fruits  and  flowers.  His  retirement  was 
enlivened  by  a  few  companions,  among  whom  he  seems  to 
have  preferred  those  who,  by  birth  or  extraction,^"  were 
French.  With  these  inmates  he  dined  and  supped  well, 
drank  freely,  and  amused  himself  sometimes  with^'^  concerts, 
and  sometimes  with  holding  chapters ^^  of  a  fraternity  which 
he  called  the  Order  of  Bayard ;  but  literature  was  his  chief 
resource. 

His  education  had  been  entirely  French.  The  long 
ascendency''^  which  Lewis  XIV.  had  enjoyed,^^  and  the 
eminent  merit  of  the  tragic  and  comic  dramatists,  of  the 
satirists,  and  of  the  preachers ^^  who  had  flourished  under 
that  magnificent  prince,  had  made  the  French  language 
predominant^^  in  Europe.  Even  in  countries  which  had  a 
national  literature,  and  which  could  boast  of  names  greater 
than  those  of  Racine,  of  Moliere,  and  of  Massillon,  in  the 
country  of  Dante,  in  the  country  of  Cervantes,  in  the  country 


*^  'mansion,' rA4/^a«.  "  ^hy,^  de. 

^  'looks  out  upon.'     Translate  a  vue sur;  donne  sur;  domim. 
***  '  by  laying  out,'  h  disposer.  *  '  intricate,'  aiix  ntilU  ditours. 

^  'by  birth  and  extraction'  must  come  at  the  end. 

*  *  with,'  d,  donner  .... 

*  'chapters,'  Us  stances.  Notice  confirence^  'lecture;'  confSrencier^ 
'lecturer;  audience,  audiloire,  assistance,  'audience,  audience-chamber;* 
sSances,  'sittings;'  lecture^  'reading.'  Cf.  'Parliament  did  not  sit  yes- 
terday,* les  Chamhres  tiont  pas  siigS  hier.  What  tense  must  all  these 
verl>s  be  in  ?     Note  the  force  of  the  verb. 

•"  'ascendency,'  ascendant  (m.). 

"*  'had  enjoyed.'     *To  enjoy'  is  jouir  de.     How  then  is  the  relative 
•which'  affected? 
•*  '  preachers,'  pridicateurs. 
•'  'had  made  ....  predominant,*  translate  hy  faire pridontiner. 
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of  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  the  intellectual  fashions  of  Paris 
had  been  to  a  great  extent  ^^  adopted.  Germany  had  not 
yet  produced  a  single  masterpiece  of  poetry  or  eloquence. 
In  Germany,  therefore,  the  French  taste  reigned  without 
rival  and  without  limit.  Every  youth  of  rank  was  taught ^^ 
to  speak  and  write  French.  That  he  should  speak  and 
write  his  own  tongue  with  politeness,  or  even  with  accuracy  ^"^ 
and  facility,  was  regarded  as  comparatively  an  unimportant^' 
object.  Even  Frederic  William,  with  all  his  rugged  Saxon 
prejudices,  thought  it^^  necessary  that  his  children  should 
know  French,  and  quite  unnecessary  that  they  should  be 
well  versed  in^^  German.  The  Latin  ^*^^  was  positively  inter- 
dicted. "  My  son,"  his  Majesty  wrote,  "  shall  not  learn 
Latin  ;  and,  more  than  that,  I  will  not  suffer^  anybody 
even  to  mention  such  a  thing  to  me."^  One  of  the  precep- 
tors ventured  to  read  the  Golden  Bull  in  the  original^  with 
the  Prince  Royal.  Frederic  William  entered  the  room,  and 
broke  out  in  his  usual  kingly  style  :* 

"Rascal,  what  are  you  at'^  there?" 

"Please^  your  Majesty,"  answered  the  preceptor,  "I  was 
explaining  the  Golden  Bull  to  his  Royal  Highness." 

"Til  Golden  Bull  you,^  you  rascal !"  roared^  the  Majesty 

^^  *to  a  great  extent,'  en grande partie. 

^^  'was  taught.'     Turn,  by  active,  with  on. 

^^  'accuracy.'  The  English  equivalent  will  give  you  the  French  (i.e. 
'precision'). 

^  '  comparatively  unimportant.'     Translate  totit-a-fait  secondaire. 

*^  'it'  (i.e.  that  it  was  ....).  What  mood  after  it?  Cf.  Lat.  necesse 
est  ut .  .  .  . 

^^  'be  well  versed  in.'     'Yx2Si'A2A.Q:\)y  connattre  hfond. 

^^  'the  Latin;'  say,  'as  to  the  Latin,  it  was.' 

^  *  suffer.'     Find  the  English  equivalent. 

^  '  to  mention  such  a  thing  to  me,'  d^en  parler  devant  mou 

^  'original,' /^x/^ /a/m. 

*  'and  broke  out  in  his  usual  .  .  .  .'  Turn:  'and  exclaimed  in  the 
tone  of  king  which  was  habitual  to  him. ' 

5  'are  you  at.'  Find  English  equivalent,  i.e.  'what  are  you  doing 
there?' 

^  'please,'  r^en  deplaise  h. 

^  '  I'll  Golden  Bull  you,'/*?  vous  en  donnerai  des  Bulks  d'or. 

'  'roared,'  'said  in  a  voice  of  thunder'  ('in  a  .  .  .  .'  by  de). 
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of  Prussia.  Up  went  the  King's  cane,  away  ran^  the  terrified 
instructor ;  and  Frederic's  classical  studies  ended  for  ever. 
He  now  and  then  affected  to  quote  Latin  sentences, ^^  and 
produced  such  exquisitely  Ciceronian  phrases  as  these : — 
"Stante  pede  morire," — "De  gustibus  non  est  disputandus," 
—  "Tot  verbas  tot  spondera."  Of  Italian,  he  had  not 
enough  to  read  a  page  of  Metastasio  with  ease ;  and  of  the 
Spanish  and  English,  he  did  not.  as  far  as  we  are  aware,^* 
understand  a  single  word. 

As  the  highest  human  ^-  compositions  to  which  he  had 
access  were  those  of  the  French  writers,  it  is  not  strange 
that  his  admiration  for  those  writers  should  have  been 
unbounded. ^^  His  ambitious  and  eager  temper  early 
prompted  ^"^  him  to  imitate  what  he  admired.  The  wish, 
perhaps,  dearest  to  his  heart  was,  that  he  might  rank^^ 
among  the  masters  of  French  rhetoric  and  poetry.  He 
wrote  prose  and  verse  as  indefatigably  as  if  he  had  been  a 
starving  hack  ^'^  of  Cave  or  Osborn ;  but  Nature,  which  had 
bestowed  on  ^"  him  in  a  large  measure  the  talents  of  a  captain 
and  of  an  administrator,  had  withheld  from^^  him  those 
higher  and  rarer  gifts,  without  which  industry  labours  in 
vain^^  to  produce  immortal ^^^  eloquence  and  song.     And, 

'  *up  went  ....  away  ran.'  This  is  a  splendid  example  of  the  use 
in  French  of  the  Latin  historical  infinitive  without  finite  verb.  Et  le  roi 
de  Ifver  ....  Cf.  in  Hugo's  Notre  Dame,  Vol.  I.  chap.  vi.  p.  91 :  et  la 
foule  de  rire^  '  up  went  a  great  shout  of  laughter  from  the  crowd.' 

^'  'to  quote  Latin  sentences,'  defaire  des  citations  Latines. 

^^  '  as  far  as  we  are  aware,'  que  nous  sachions. 

'-  *  human,'  i.e.  of  the  human  mind.  Translate  *  high'  here  by  ileve. 
See  note  32,  p.  3. 

"  *  it  is  not  strange  ....  should  have  been.'  What  mood  ?  Cf.  dies 
nullus  est  quin  veniat. 

^*  'prompted,'  i.e.  'led  him  \o^ porter  h. 

•'  •  was,  that  he  might,*  itait  de  . , . »  with  infinitive.  For  *  rank,'  see 
note  19,  p.  2. 

'•  'a  starving  hack  .  .  .  .'  un  misirable griffonneur  h gages ^  aux prises 
avec  la  f aim. 

''  •  bestowed  on.'  '  To  bestow  on '  is  doter  de.  Translate  '  in  a  large 
measure'  by  largemetit. 

''  '  had  withheld  from. '     Find  English  equivalent. 

"  *  lalxjurs  in  vain.'    Turn :  '  makes  vain  efforts  (in  order)  to.' 

-®  '  immortal.'    Turn :  *  which  never  die,'  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 
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indeed,  had  he  been  blessed  with^^  more  imagination,  wit, 
and  fertility  of  thought,  than  he  appears  to  have  had,^^  he 
would  still  have  been  subject  to  one  great  disadvantage, 
which  would,'^^  in  all  probability,  have  for  ever  prevented 
him  from  taking  a  high  place  among  men  of  letters.  He 
had  not  the  full  command^'*  of  any  language.  There  was  no 
machine  of  thought  which  he  could  employ  "^^  with  perfect  ease, 
confidence,  and  freedom.  He  had  German  enough  to  scold 
his  servants,  or  to  give  the  word  of  command  to  his  grena- 
diers; but  his  grammar  and  pronunciation  were  extremely-^ 
bad.  He  found  it  difficult  to  make  out  the  meaning^'  even 
of  the  simplest  German  poetry.  On  one  occasion  a  version 
of  Racine's  Iphigenie  was  read^^  to  him.  He  held  the  French 
original ^^  in  his  hand;  but  was  forced ^*^  to  own  that,  even 
with  such  help,  he  could  not^^  understand  the  translation. 
Yet,  though  he  had^"^  neglected  his  mother-tongue  in  order 
to  bestow  alP^  his  attention  on  French,  his  French  was, 
after  all,  the  French  of  a  foreigner.     It  was  necessary  for 

^^  '  blessed  with.'     '  To  bless  with '  is  doner  de. 

22  '  than  he  appears  .  .  .  .'  What  must  you  have  before  the  second 
verb  after  plus  que,  moins  que,  mieux  que,  pas  plAtot  que  ? 

23  '  would. '     Translate  by  second  form  of  conditional,  feusse,  &c. 
2*  'he  had  not  the  full  command.'     Translate  il  ne  possedait  a  fond. 
25  'there  was  no  machine  of  thought  which  he  could  employ.'     What 

mood  'could  employ?'  Cf.  'Nullum  est  animal  praeter  hominem  quod 
rationis  particeps  sit?  '  Employ,'  se  servir  de.  How  is  the  relative 
affected?  Translate  ' machine '  by  ^w/raw/jw^.  'Perfect'  should  go  at 
the  end  and  agree  with  all  three  nouns,  to  satisfy  a  French  ear. 

2^  'extremely.'     See  note  4,  p.  i. 

27  'he  found  it  .  .  .  .'  Turn:  'he  had  (i.e.  used  to  have)  difficulty  to 
understand  even  .  .  .  .'  or  'it  was  difficult  for  him  to  .  .  .  .' 

'8  'on  one  occasion  ....  was  read'  (i.e.  once).  How  should  you 
turn  '  was  read '  ?  What  tense  will  you  use  ?  Does  it  not  mean  '  was 
being  read '  ? 

29  'the  French  original.'     See  note  3,  p.  16. 

3"  '  was  forced.'  What  tense  here  ?  Does  the  verb  not  answer  to  the 
question,  what  happened  ? 

^1  'he  could  not.'  What  tense?  The  meaning  is,  that  his  mind  was 
not  in  a  state  or  condition  to  understand. 

32  '  though  he  had.'     What  mood  ? 

^  *  to  bestow  all  ...  .  on. '  Find  English  equivalent,  '  to  give  all 
....  to,'  you  will  get  the  mot propre. 
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him  to  have  always  at  his  beck^'*  some  men  of  letters  from 
Paris  to  point  out  the  solecisms  and  false  rhymes  of  which, 
to  the  last,  he  was  frequently  guilty.^*  Even  had  he  pos- 
sessed the  poetic  faculty,^"  of  which,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
he  was  utterly  destitute,  the  want  of  a  language  would  have 
prevented  him  from  being  a  great  poet.  No  noble  work^^ 
of  imagination,  as  far  as  we  recollect,^^  was  ever  composed 
by  any  man,  except  in  a  dialect  which  he  had  learned  without 
remembering  how  or  when,  and  which  he  had  spoken  with 
perfect  ease  before  he  had  ever  analyzed  its  structure.^* 
Romans  of  great  abilities  wrote  Greek  verses ;  but  how  many 
of  those  verses  have  deserved  to  live?*^  Many  men  of 
eminent  genius  have,  in  modem  times,  written  Latin  poems; 
but,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,^^  none  of  those  poems,  not  even 
Milton's,  can  be  ranked  in  the  first  class^-  of  art,  or  even 
very  high  in  the  second.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that 
in  the  French  verses  of  Frederic  we  can  find^^  nothing 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  man  of  good  parts'**  and  industry, 
nothing  above  the  level  of  Newdigate  and  Seatonian  poetry. 
His  best  pieces  may  perhaps  rank'*^  with  the  worst  in 
Dodsley's  collection.  In  history  he  succeeded  better.  We 
do  not  indeed  find,  in  any  part  of  his  voluminous  Memoirs, 

•*  *at  his  beck.*     Find  English  equivalent,  *at  his  orders.' 
^  'of  which,  to  the  last,  he  was  frequently  guilty.'     Translate  tjui  ne 
cess}rent  jamais  de  se  ripiter  dans  ses  otivrages. 

*  'the  poetic  faculty,'  le  don  de  la poesie.  'As  far  as  we  can  judge.' 
See  note  11,  p.  17. 

^  'noble  -woxV,^ grandi  otuvre. 

^  'as  far  as  we  can  recollect.'    See  note  11,  p.  17. 

*  'before  he  had  analyzed  its  structure.'  Turn:  before  'of  it,'  'to 
have  analyzed  the  structure.'  For  the  use  of  en  and  the  article  instead 
of  the  possessive  pronoun,  carefully  consult  your  grammar. 

*"  '  to  live. '    Translate,  de  descendre  a  la  postMtS. 

*^  'as  far  as  we  are  aware.'    See  note  11,  p.  17. 

*'  ' can  be  ranked  in  the  first  class  .  .  .'  miritent  d^Hre  mis  au  premier 
rang. 

**  '  it  is  not  strange  ....  we  can  find.'  What  mood  ?  Cf.  dies  nuUus 
est  quin  venial. 

**  'of  good  parts,'  d"* intelligence.  Cf.  'he  is  a  man  of  good  parts,' 
(''est  un  horn  me  bien  doue. 

*•  'rank.'     Sec  note  19,  p.  2. 

C  2 
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either  deep  reflection  or  vivid  painting^^  But  the  narrative 
is  distinguished  by*'' clearness,  conciseness,  good  sense,  and 
a*^  certain  air  of  truth  and  simpHcity,  which  is  singularly 
graceful  in  a  man  who,  having  done  great  things,  sits  down 
to  relate  them.  On  the  whole,*^  however,  none  of  his  writ- 
ings are  so  agreeable  to  us  ^^  as  his  Letters,  particularly  those 
which  are  written  with  earnestness,^^  and  are  not  embroidered 
with  verses. 

It  is  not  strange  that  a  young  man  devoted  to  literature, 
and  acquainted  only  with  the  literature  of  France,  should 
have  looked ^^  with  profound  veneration  on  the  genius  of 
Voltaire.  "A  man  who  has  never  seen  the  sun,"  says  Cal- 
deron,  in  one  of  his  charming  comedies,  "cannot  be  blamed ^^ 
for  thinking  that  no  glory  can  exceed  that  of  the  moon.  A 
man  who  has  seen  neither  moon  or  sun  cannot  be  blamed^* 
for  talking  of  the  unrivalled  brightness  of  the  morning  star." 
Had  Frederic  been  able  to  read  Homer  and  Milton,  or  even 
Virgil  and  Tasso,  his  admiration  of  the  Henriade  would 
prove  that  he  was  utterly  destitute  of  the  power  of  discerning 
what  is^^  excellent  in  art.  Had  he  been  familiar  with  Sopho- 
cles or  Shakspeare,  we  should  have  expected  him  to  appre- 
ciate Zaire  more  justly.^^  Had  he  been  able  to  study 
Thucydides  and  Tacitus  in  the  original  Greek  and  Latin,^^ 


^  'or  vivid  painting,'  ou  vif  coloris. 

^^  'the  narrative  is  distinguished  by'  ....  ^  recit  a  le  vierite 
de  .  .  .  . 

*^  'and  a.'     Supply  *and  there  reigns  in  them.' 

*®  'on  the  whole,'  a  tmtt prendre. 

^^  'are  so  agreeable  to  us.'     Turn :  'charm  us  as  much.' 

®^  'earnestness,'  sincerite. 

^^  '  it  is  not  strange  ....  should  have  looked.'  What  mood  ?  Trans- 
late 'looked  upon'  hy  con^u. 

^'  *  a  man  who  ....  cannot  be  blamed.  *  Turn :  '  to  a  man  who  .... 
one  cannot  make  a  crime.' 

^^  See  ab(;ve. 

^^  'what  is  excellent,'  ce  quHl y  a  de  vraiment excellent. 

^  'to  appreciate  .  .  .  .'  Turn:  *a  juster  appreciation  of .  .  . .'  Trans- 
late 'expect'  by  attendre.  Use  also,  in  preference  for  'should  have,'  the 
second  form  of  the  conditional  (i.e.  eusse  instead  of  aurais). 

^^  'original,'  texte. 
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he  would  have  known  that  there  were^^  heights  in  the 
eloquence  of  history  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  author  of 
the  Life  of  Charles  the  Twelfth.  But  the  finest  heroic  poem, 
several  of  the  most  powerful  tragedies,  and  the  most  brilliant 
and  picturesque  historical  work  that  Frederic  had  ever  read,*-* 
were  Voltaire's.  Such  high  and  various  excellence '^  moved 
the  young  Prince  almost  to  adoration.  The  opinions  of 
Voltaire  on  religious  and  philosophical*^^  questions  had  not 
yet  been  fully  ^-^  exhibited  to  the  public.  At  a  later  period, 
when  an*^'3  exile  from  his  country,  and  at  open  war  with  the 
Church,  he  spoke  out.''*  But  when  Frederic  was  at  Rheins- 
berg,  Voltaire  was  still  a  courtier;  and,  though  he  could 
not**^  always  curb  his  petulant  wit,  he  had  as  yet  published 
nothing  that  could*'*'  exclude  him  from  Versailles,  and  little 
that  a  divine  of  the  mild  and  generous*''^  school  of  Grotius 
and  Tillotson  might  not  read  with  pleasure.  In  the  Hen- 
riade,  in  Zaire,  and  in  Alzire,  Christian  piety  is  exhibited**® 
in  the  most  amiable  form ;  and  some  years  after  the  period 
of  which  we  are  writing,  a  Pope  condescended  to  accept 
the  dedication  of  Mahomet.  The  real  sentiments  of  the 
poet,  however,  might  be'*^  clearly  perceived  by  a  keen  eye 

**  •  known  that  there  were.'  What  verb  here — connattre  or  savoir  ? 
Remember  that  the  same  difference  exists  in  French  between  the  two  as 
in  the  German  kennen  and  wissen.  Translate  'there  were'  by  'there 
are,'  the  present  of '  statement  of  fact.* 

^*  '  had  ever  read.'  Take  care  of  the  mood,  and  the  agreement  of 
past  participle  of  an  active  verb  with  its  object  preceding. 

*  'such  high  and  various  excellence  moved.'  Turn:  ' so  much  excel- 
lence in  a  genius  so  varied.*  Translate  '  moved '  by  porter^  or  by  y& 
naitre  dans  rdme  dii  .  .  .  . 

^  *  religious  and  philosophical.'    Turn :  '  of  religion  and  philosophy.' 
•"  '  fully, '  dans  leur  pldnjour;  dans  toiite  Uur  nuditi, 
•^  *at  a  later  period,  when  .  .  .  .'  say,  'later  on,  when'  (supply  *he 
was'). 
•*  'he  spoke  out.'    Turn :  'he  declared  himself.* 

*  'though  he  could  not.'    Take  care  of  mood  after  *  though.* 

••  'nothing  that  could.'     Take  care  of  the  mood  after  a  negative. 
Cf.  dies  nullus  est  quin  venial. 
•''generous.'    Translate  by /argr.     *  \  dWinc*  \s  un  eccUsiastique. 

*  'is  exhibited.'     Turn,  pronominally  :  'shows  itself.' 

•»  '  the  real  sentiments  ....  might  be  .  .  .  .'  Turn,  activHy,  and 
Ijegin:  '  But  a  keen  eye  could  .  .  .  .' 
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through  the  decent  disguise  with  which "^  he  veiled  them, 
and  could  not  escape  the  sagacity  of  Frederic,  who  held 
similar  opinions,  and  had  been  accustomed  ^^  to  practise 
similar  dissimulation. 

The  Prince  wrote "^  to  his  idol  in  the  style  of  a  worshipper; 
and  Voltaire  replied  with  exquisite  grace  and  address.  A 
correspondence  followed,  which  may  be  studied  with  advan- 
tage by  those "^  who  wish  to  become  proficients'^  in  the 
ignoble  art  of  flattery.  No  man  ever  paid  compliments 
better  •  ^  than  Voltaire.  His  sweetest  confectionery  had  always 
a  delicate  yet  stimulating  flavour,  which  was  delightful"^  to 
palates  wearied  by  the  coarse  preparations  of  inferior  artists. 
It  was  only  from  his  hand  that  so  much  sugar  could  be 
swallowed"^  without  making  the  swallower  sick.  Copies  of 
verses,  writing-desks,  trinkets  of  amber,  were  exchanged 
between  the  friends.  Frederic  confided'^  his  writings  to 
Voltaire ;  and  Voltaire  applauded,  as  if  Frederic  had  been 
Racine  and  Bossuet  in  one."^  One  of  his  Royal  Highness's 
performances^^  was  a  refutation  of  Machiavelli.  Voltaire 
undertook  to  convey  it  to  the  press. ^^  It  was^^  entitled  the 
Anti-Machiavel,  and  was  an  edifying  homily  against  rapacity, 

"^^  'with  which,'  dont ;  'veiled,'  i.e.  'used  to  .  .  .  .'  What  tense? 
'And  could  not.'     Supply  '  they.' 

^1  'had  been  accustomed  .  .  .  .'  Turn,  pronominally :  *had  accus- 
tomed himself.' 

^2  'wrote.'  What  tense?  It  means  what  'came  to  pass,'  not 'used 
to,'  and  refers  only  to  one  letter. 

''^  'which  may  be  ....  by  those.'  Turn,  actively:  'which  may  study 
with  advantage  those  who  .  .  .  .' 

'*  '  to  become  proficient.'  Find  an  equivalent,  such  as  *  excel,'  *  dis- 
tinguish themselves  in,'  &c. 

''^  '  ever  paid  compliments  better.'  Turn :  '  ever  knew  (how  to)  flatter 
better.' 

'^  'was  delightful  to'  (i.e.  'pleased').     Q,i. placeo,  with  dative. 

'^  '  that  so  much  sugar  could  be  swallowed  .  .  .  . '  Turn  by  on,  with 
the  active  voice :  'that  one  could  ....  without  being  ill  (by  it,  of  it).' 

^^  'confidedj'yazVazV/ar/ fl?i?  (i.e.  'used  to'). 

^'  '■'vcs.oviQ.^alafois.  ^  'performances,' here /r£»«<(fi'j'w. 

^  'to  convey  it  to  the  press'  (i.e.  'to  have  it  printed').  What  is  ' to 
have  a  thing  done '  in  French  ?     Cf.  German  machen-lassen. 

^'  'it  was  entitled,'  say  'it  had  for  title.'  What  tense  all  these  'was.' 
Do  they  express  state  or  not  ? 
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perfidy,  arbitrary  government,  unjust  war — in  short,  against 
almost  everything  for  which  its  author  is  now  remembered^ 
among  men. 

The  old  King  uttered ^^  now  and  then  a  ferocious  growl 
at  the  diversions  of  Rheinsberg.  But  his  health  was  broken  ;'*^ 
his  end  was  approaching;  and  his  vigour  was  impaired.^^ 
He  had  only  one  pleasure  left,  that  of  seeing  tall  soldiers. 
He  could  always  be  propitiated^"  by  a  present  of  a  grenadier 
of  six-feet-four  or  six-feet-five ;  and  such  presents  were  from 
time  to  time  judiciously  offered  by  his  son. 

Early  in  the  year  1740,  Frederic  William  met  death  ^*  with 
a  firmness  and  dignity  worthy  of  a  better  and  wiser  man ; 
and  Frederic,  who  had  just  completed  his  twenty-eighth  year, 
became  King  of  Prussia.  His  character  was^^  little  under- 
stood. That  he  had'*"  good  abilities,  indeed,  no  person  who 
had  talked  with  him  or  corresponded  with  him  could  doubt. 
But  the  easy  Epicurean  ^^  life  which  he  had  led,  his  love  of 
good  cookery  and  good  wine,  of  music,  of  conversation,  of 


"  'for  which  its  author  is  now  remembered.'  Turn  :  'which  has 
gained  for  its  author  a  place  in  the  remembrance  of  .  .  .  .'     Translate 

*  to  gain'  by  valoir  (i.e.  'has  been  worth  to'). 

®*  '  uttered.'  Translate  by  pousser  or  faire  entendre.  What  tense  must 
be  used  in  the  verbs  of  the  whole  of  the  paragraph  ?  You  can  have  no 
better  example  oi  state,  manner  of  being. 

**  'broken,'  i.e.  'impaired,'  alterie. 

"  'and  his  vigour  was  impaired.'  A  Frenchman  would  say,  et  il 
fCavait  plus  la  vigtteur  d^ autrefois. 

^  '  he  could  always  . .  .  .'  How  should  you  turn  this?  '  By  a  present,' 
i.e.  'by  making  him  a  present  of.'  '  By,'  with  a  purpose,  is  always  en 
with  the  present  participle.  Remember  that  all  other  prepositions  govern 
an  infinitive  in  French,  and  that  apris  takes  a  past  infinitive  (i.e.  'after 
dining  with  my  friend,  we  went  to  the  station,'  apris  avoir  dinS  .... 
nous  nous  rendimes  h  la  gare).  Alter  merely  expresses  the  act  of  going, 
se  rendre  is  to  go  with  a  purpose,  an  intention. 

*  '  met  death,'  vit  venir  la  mart  qui  lefrappa.    QS.je  vous  vois  venir, 

•  I  see  what  you  are  driving  at.' 

**  'was.'  That  was  the  state  of  matters  at  the  time  the  event  of  his 
mounting  the  throne  happened :  therefore  what  tense  ?  And  what  tense 
will  you  use  with  the  two  verbs  recording  the  two  distinct  events? 

•*  '  that  he  had,'  qu'il  etit,  because  depending  cm  the  negative  *  nobody 
could  doubt.' 

•^  Epicurean,  d" Epicure. 
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light  literature,  led^^  many  to  regard  him  as  a  sensual  and 
intellectual  voluptuary.  His  habit  of  canting ^^  about  mode- 
ration, peace,  liberty,  and  the  happiness  which  a  good  mind 
derives  from  the  happiness  of  others,  had  imposed  on  some 
who  should  have  known  better.  Those  who  thought  best 
of  him,^^  expected  a  Telemachus  after  Fenelon's  pattern. 
Others  predicted  the  approach  of  a  Medicean^^  age,  an  age 
propitious  to  learning  and  art,  and  not  unpropitious  to''^ 
pleasure.  Nobody  had  the  least  ^^  suspicion  that  a  tyrant 
of^^  extraordinary  military  and  political  talents,  of  industry 
more  extraordinary  still,  without  ^^  fear,  without  faith,  and 
without  mercy,  had  ascended  the  throne. 

The  disappointment  of  Falstaff  at  his  old  boon-compa- 
nion's^^^ coronation  was  not  more  bitter  than  that  which 
awaited  some  of  the  inmates  of  Rheinsberg.  They  had  long 
look  forward  to^  the  accession  of  their  patron,  as  to  the  event 
from  which  their  own  prosperity  and  greatness  was  to  date.^ 
They  had  at  last^  reached  the  promised  land,  the  land  which 
they  had  figured  to  themselves  as  flowing^  with  milk  and 
honey;  and  they  found  it  a  desert.  "No  more  of  these 
fooleries,"  was^  the  short,  sharp  admonition  given  by  Fre- 

^^  'led  ....  led,'  i.e.  on  mhie  une  vie;  but  on  est  parte  a  regarder. 
Translate  'cookery'  by  cuisine^  and  'good  wine'  by  les  bons  vinSj  not 
du  bon  vin,  here. 

»3  'his  habit  of  canting.'  Turn:  'the  habit  he  had  of .  .  .  .'  'To 
cant'  h parler  avec  affectation  de. 

^  '  thought  best  of.'     Turn :  '  had  the  best  opinion  of.* 

''^  Medicean.'     See  'Epicurean,'  note  91,  p.  23. 

^*  'and  not  unpropitious  to  .  .  .  .''  et  a?ni  du  .  .  .  , 

^7  '  the  least,'  Pombre  dhm.  ^8  <  of^'  \^^  'gifted  with.' 

"^  'without:'  repeat  tyran  before  it.  Translate  'had  ascended'  by 
venir  de,  to  express  the  nearness  of  the  event. 

loo  *  boon-companion,'  compagnon  de  debaiiche. 

^  '  looked  forward. '     Translate  by  attetidre. 

^  'was  to  date'  must  come  before  its  long  subject  if  it  is  to  satisfy  a 
French  ear. 

^  '  at  last.*  Supply  after  it  disaient-ihy  or  pensaient-ils ,  or  croyaient- 
Us. 

•  *  'which  they  had  figured  to  themselves  as.'  Turn:  'which  their 
imagination  depicted  to  them  as.' 

5  '  no  more  of,'  treve  a;  *  was,'  i.  e.  *  happened  to  be.'     WTiat  tense  ? 
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deric  to  one  of  them.  It  soon  became  plain  that  in  the  most 
important  points  the  new  sovereign  bore  a^  strong  family 
likeness  to  his  predecessor.  There  was  indeed  a  wide  differ- 
ence between  the  father  and  the  son  as  respected^  extent 
and  rigour  of  intellect,  speculative  opinions,  amusements, 
studies,  outward  demeanour.  But  the  groundwork^  of  the 
character  was  the  same  in  both.  To  both  were^  common 
the  love  of  order,  the  love  of  business,  the  military  taste,  the 
parsimony,  the  imperious  spirit,  the  temper  irritable  even  to 
ferocity,  the^^  pleasure  in  the  pain  and  humiliation  of  others. 
But  these  propensities  had  in  Frederic  William  partaken  of 
the  general  unsoundness  of  his  mind,  and  wore  a  very  differ- 
ent aspect  when  found  in  company  ^^  with  the  strong  and 
cultivated  understanding  of  his  successor.  Thus,  for  example, 
Frederic  was  as  anxious  as  any  prince  could  be  about  the 
efficiency  ^2  of  his  army.  But  this  anxiety  never  degenerated  ^^ 
into  a  monomania,  like  that  which  led^"*  his  father  to  pay 
fancy  prices  ^^  for  giants.  Frederic  was  as  thrifty  about  money 
as  any  prince  or  any  private  man  ought  to  be.  But  he  did 
not  conceive,  like  his  father,  that  it  was  worth ^'^  while  to  eat 
unwholesome  cabbages  for  the  purpose  of  saving ^'^  four  or 
five  rixdollars  in  the  year.  Frederic  was,  we  fear,  as  male- 
volent as  his  father ;  but  Frederic's  wit  enabled  him^^  often 
to  show  his  malevolence  in  ways  more  decent  than  those  to 

•  'bore,' i.e.  'had.'  Here  clearly  the  manner  of  being.  What  tense 
in  all  these  verbs  down  to  'army'  ? 

'  'as  respected,'  quant  i\;  en  ce  qui  regarde. 
'  'ground work,* yiwi/.     Translate  'in*  by  chez, 

*  '  to  both  were  .  .  .  .'  i.e.  '  they  had  in  common.' 
*®  *  the,'  supply  after  it  meme. 

11  «when  found  in  company,'  say  'when  we  find  them.'  Translate 
'  in  company'  by  associh  h. 

"  'efficiency,'  de  la  bonne  condition. 

^'  'degenerated,'  i.e.  'never  happened  to  degenerate;'  therefore  what 
tense? 

"  'led.'    See  note  92,  p.  24.  "  'fancy  prices,'  des prix/aus. 

*•  'that  it  was  worth.'  Take  care  of  the  mootl  after  'he  did  not  con- 
ceive.'   Sec  note  83,  p.  23.     'To  be  worth'  is  here  valoir  la  peine. 

"  '  of  saving,'  pour /aire  tine  konomie  de. 

"  ' enabled  him.'  '  To  enable'  is  mettre h  mimede.  What  tense  here ? 
Is  not  the  sense  'used  to  enable'? 
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which  his  father  resorted,^^  ahd  to  inflict  misery  and  degra- 
dation by  a  taunt  instead  of  a  blow.  Frederic,  it  is  true,  by 
no  means  rehnquished-^  his  hereditary  privilege  of  kicking 
and  cudgelling.  His  practice,  however,  as  to  that  matter, 
differed  in  some  important  respects  from  his  father's.  To 
Frederic  William,  the  mere  circumstance  that^^  any  persons 
whatever,  men,  women,  or  children,  Prussians  or  foreigners, 
were  within  reach  of  his  toes  and  of  his  cane,  appeared  to 
be  a  sufficient  reason  for  proceeding  to  belabour^^  them. 
Frederic  required  provocation  as  well  as  vicinity ;  nor  was 
he  ever  known -'^  to  inflict  this  paternal  species  of  correction 
on  any  but  his  born  subjects ;  though  on  one  occasion  M. 
Thiebault  had  reason,  during  a  few  seconds,  to  anticipate  the 
high  honour  of  being  an  exception  ^^  to  this  general  rule. 

The  character  of  Frederic  was^^  still  very  imperfectly  under- 
stood either  by  his  subjects  or  by  his  neighbours,  when  events 
occurred  which  exhibited  it  in  a  strong  light. "^^^  A  few  months 
after  his  accession  died  Charles  VL,  Emperor  of  Germany, 
the  last  descendant  in  the  male  line  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

Charles  left  no  son,  and  had,  long  before  his  death,  relin- 
quished all  hopes  of  male  issue.  During  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  his  principal  object  had  been  to  secure  to  his  de- 
scendants in  the  female  line^''  the  many  crowns  of  the  house 

"^  '  resorted.'  '  To  resort  to'  is  avoir  recours  a.  What  case  will  your 
relative  be  in  ? 

2"  'relinquished,'  renoncer  h.  Here  what  happened?  'Differed,* 
lower  down,  is  'used  to  differ.'  Translate  'kicking  and  cudgelling'  by 
donner  des  coups  de  pied  et  de  bdton. 

^^  '  the  mere  circumstance  that.'  Turn  :  *  the  mere  fact  of  having 
within  reach  of  his  toes  .  .  .  . ;  '  any  persons  whatever,'  translate  '  any 
persons  whatever'  by  qui  que  cefiit. 

2^  'for  proceeding,'  pour  se  mettre  aussitdt  a  .  .  .  .  'To  belabour'  is 
rouer  de  coups. 

^^  'nor  was  he  ever  known  to  .  .  .  .'  Turn:  'and  one  never  saw 
him ' 

2*  'the  high  honour,' /'z«j?^7?<?^^««<?Mr.  So  in  the  opening  lines  of 
■  the  Essay :  '  This  work,  which  has  the  high  honour'  [iHnsigne  homieur). 
'To  be  an  exception  to'  is  f aire  exception  a. 

^^  'was occurred'  (i.e.  'was,'  the  state;  'occurred,'  i.e.  happened 

to  occur). 

2^  '  exhibited  it  in  a  very  .  .  . .'     Use  mettre  en  pleine  luniiere. 

^'  '  in  the  female  line, '  par  lesfemmes. 
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of  Hapsburg.  With  this  view,  he  had  promulgated  a  new 
law  of  succession,  widely  celebrated  throughout  Europe  under 
the  name  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  By  virtue  of  this  law, 
his  daughter,  the  Archduchess  Maria  Theresa,  wife  of  Francis 
of  Loraine,  succeeded  to  the  dominions  of  her  ancestors. 

No  sovereign  has  ever  taken  possession  of  a  throne  by  a 
clearer  title.-'*  All  the  politics ^^  of  the  Austrian  cabinet 
had,  during  twenty  years,  been  directed  to  one  single  end, 
the  settlement  of  the  succession.  From  every  person  ^^ 
whose  rights  could  be  considered  as  injuriously  affected, 
renunciations  in  the  most  solemn  form  had  been  obtained. 
The  new  law  had  been  ratified  by  the  Estates  of  all  the 
kingdoms  and  principalities  which  made  up  the  great  Aus- 
trian monarchy.  England,  France,  Spain,  Russia,  Poland, 
Prussia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  the  Germanic  body,  had  bound 
themselves ^^  by  treaty  to  maintain  the  Pragmatic  Sanction. 
That  instrument  was  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
public  faith  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 

Even  if  no  positive  stipulations  on  this  subject  had  existed, 
the  arrangement  was  one^^  which  no  good  man  would  have 
been  willing  to  disturb.  It  was  a  peaceable  ^^  arrangement. 
It  was  an  arrangement  acceptable  to  the  great  population 
whose  happiness  was  chiefly  concerned.^*  It  was  an  arrange- 
ment which  made  no  change  in  the  distribution  of  power 
among  the  states  of  Christendom.^^  It  was  an  arrangement 
which  could  be  set  aside  only  by  means^^  of  a  general  war ; 

**  •  by  a  clearer  title,'  h  des  titres  plus  incontestables. 

^  'politics'  is  always  la  politique. 

**  'from  every  person  ....  renunciations  had  been  .  .  .  .'  Turn, 
actively:  'one  had  obtained  from  all  those  .  .  .  .'  Translate  'whose 
rights  could  be  considered  as  injuriously  affected,'  by  dont  on  croyait 
devoir  User  les  droits.  Leser^  from  lasum^  supine  of  kedo^  with  the  same 
meaning. 

''  '  had  bound  themselves.'     '  To  bind  oncsxW  =^  s* engager  h. 

*'  *  was  one,'  en  itait  un. 

*■  *  peaceable,'     Turn :  *  which  guaranteed  peace.' 

**  *  was  chiefly  concerned,'  itait  surtout  enjeu. 

**  •  Christendom,'  la  Chritienti.     '  Christianity,'  le  Christianisme. 

*•  'which  could  l)e  set  aside  only.'  Turn:  'which  one  could  only 
set  aside  by  bringing  about  .  .  .  .'  (or,  *  which  one  could  not  set  aside 
without  .  .  .  .').     Translate  '  to  set  aside'  by  niettre  de  cdti. 
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and  if  it  were  set  aside,  the  effect  would  be  that  the  equili- 
brium of  Europe  would  be  deranged,^''  that  the  loyal  and 
patriotic  feelings  of  millions  would  be  cruelly  outraged,  and 
that  great  provinces  which  had  been  united  for  centuries 
would  be  torn  from  each  other  by  main  force. 

The  sovereigns  of  Europe  were  therefore  bound  by  every 
obligation  which  those  who  are  entrusted  with  power  over 
their  fellow-creatures  ought  to^^  hold  most  sacred,  to  respect 
and  defend  the  rights  of  the  Archduchess.  Her  situation 
and  her  personal  qualities  were  such  as  might  be  expected 
to^^  move  the  mind  of  any  generous  man  to  pity,  admiration, 
and  chivalrous  tenderness.  She  was  in  her  twenty-fourth 
year.  Her  form  was  majestic,  her  features ^^  beautiful,  her 
countenance  sweet  and  animated,  her  voice  musical,  her 
deportment  gracious  and  dignified.  In  all  domestic  relations 
she  was  without  reproach.  She  was  married  to  a  husband 
whom  she  loved,  and  was  on  the  point  of  giving  birth  to  a 
child,  when  death  deprived  her  of  her  father.  The  loss  of 
a  parent  and  the  new  cares  of  empire  ^^  were  too  much  for 
her  in  the  dehcate^^  state  of  her  health.  Her  spirits  were 
depressed,*^  and  her  cheek  lost  its  bloom.  Yet  it  seemed 
that  she  had^*  little  cause  for  anxiety.  It  seemed  that  jus- 
tice, humanity,  and  the  faith  of  treaties  would  have  their 
due  weight,^^  and  that  the  settlement  so  solemnly  guaranteed 


^  'and  if  it  were  set  aside,  the  effect  would  be  .  .  .  .'  Turn:  'and 
which,  once  set  aside,  would  have  for  effect  to  disturb  ....  to  outrage 
....  to  tear  asunder  .  .  .  .' 

^^  'which  those  who  are  ....  ought  to  hold  .  .  .  .'  Turn:  'which 
ought  to  hold  as  most  sacred  those  who  have  in  their  hands  .  .  .  .' 

^^  'were  such  as  might  be  expected  to  ...  .  (i.e.  were  of  a  nature 
to  .  .  .  .)  move  the  mind,'  Cf.  on  p.  21,  'such  high  and  various  excel- 
lence moved  the  young  prince  almost  to  adoration.'    See  note  60,  p.  21. 

^^  'her  form  was  majestic  .  .  .  .'  Turn:  '  majestic  in  {de)  form,  with 
....  she  had  .  .  .  .'     What  becomes  of  all  those  'her'  in  descriptions? 

'*^  'and  the  new  cares  of  empire.'  Turn:  'and  the  cares  of  empire, 
new  for  her.'  Remember  '  cares'  is  here  '  harassing  care,'  therefore  souci; 
*  nurturing  care '  is  soin. 

■^^  *  delicate,' /r/<ra/;'^. 

^"^  'her  spirits  were  depressed,'  Vabattement  s'empara  d^elle. 

**  '  it  seemed  that  she  had.'     See  note  60,  p.  13. 

*^  *  would  have  their  due  weight.'   Translate  by  respecter  or  Vemporter. 
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would  be  quietly  carried  into  eflfect.**^  England,  Russia, 
Poland,  and  Holland,  declared  in  form  their  intention  to 
adhere  to  their  engagements.  The  French  ministers  made 
a  verbal  declaration  to  the  same  effect.  But  from  no  quarter 
did  the  young  Queen  of  Hungary  receive  stronger  assurances 
of  friendship  and  support  than  from  the  King  of  Prussia. 

Yet  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Anti-Machiavel,  had  already 
fully  determined  to  commit  the  great  crime  of  violating  his 
plighted  faith,  of  robbing  the  ally  whom  he  was  bound  to*" 
defend,  and  of  plunging  all  Europe  into  a  long,  bloody,  and 
desolating  war ;  and  all  this  for  no  end  whatever,  except 
that  he  might  extend'*'^  his  dominions,  and  see  his  name  in 
the  gazettes.  He  determined  to  assemble  a  great  army  with 
speed  and  secrecy,  to  invade  Silesia  before*^  Maria  Theresa 
should  be  apprised  of  his  design,  and  to  add  that  rich  pro- 
vince to  his  kingdom. 

We  will  not  condescend  to-^^  refute  at  length  the  pleas 
which  the  compiler  of  the  Memoirs  before  us  has  copied 
from  Doctor  Preuss.  They  amount  to^^  this,  that  the  house 
of  Brandenburg  had  some  ancient  pretensions  to  Silesia,  and 
had  in  the  previous  century  been  compelled,  by  hard  usage 
on  the  part  of^-  the  Court  of  Vienna,  to  waive  ^^  those  pre- 
tensions.    It  is  certain  that,  whoever  might  originally^'*  have 

*  'carried  into  effect.'     Translate  by  mettre h.  execution. 

^  *he  was  bound  to.'  *To  be  bound'  is  e^re  tenu  de.  WTiat  tense? 
Is  it  not  to  be  in  the  state^  the  mantier  of  being,  of  a  man  who  is  bound? 

**  'and  all  this  for  no  end  whatever,  except  .  .  .  .'  Turn:  'and  for 
(dans)  the  only  object  of  extending  ....  of  seeing.' 

^  '  before,'  avant  que.  What  mood  ?  Commit  to  memory  the  chief 
conjunctions  that  always  require  a  subjunctive.  They  are  :  bienque, 
quoique,  'although;'  avant  que,  'before  (the  time)  when;'  sans  que, 
'  without'  (that) ;  jusqu^a  ce  que,  '  until  ;*  pourvu  que,  *  provided  that ;' 
afin  que,  pour  que,  'in  order  that'  (Lat.  ut  with  a  purpose);  pour  peu 
que,  *if  only;'  h  mains  que  ....  ne,  'unless'  (Lat.  nisi);  de  peur  que 
.  .  .  .  ne,  de  crainte  que  .  .  .  .  ne,  'lest'  (Lat.  vereorne)\  quoi que  (in  two 
words),  quelque  ....  que,  si ...  .  que,  'whatever.' 

^  *  condescend  to,'  here  s'arreter  h. 

'•  'amount  to.'     V)f,(t  revenir d,. 

^^  '  hard  usage  on  the  part  of,'  la  sivM.ti  de. 

°'  '  waive.'  An  English  equivalent  will  give  you  the  mot propre  (i.e. 
'to  abandon'). 

**  'originally,'  h  Vorigine,  au premier  abord. 
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been  in  the  right,  Prussia  had  submitted. -^^  Prince  after 
prince  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg  had  acquiesced  in  the 
existing ^'^  arrangement.  Nay,  the  Court  of  Berhn  had  re- 
cently been  aUied^''  with  that  of  Vienna,  and  had  guaranteed 
the  integrity  of  the  Austrian  states.  Is  it  not  perfectly  clear 
that,  if  antiquated  claims  are  to  be  set  up^^  against  recent 
treaties  and  long  possession,  the  world  can  never  be^^  at 
peace  for  a  day  ?  The  laws  of  all  nations  have  wisely  esta- 
blished a  time  of  limitation,  after  which  titles,  however  ille- 
gitimate^^ in  their  origin,  cannot  be  questioned.  It  is  felt 
by  everybody  that  to  eject ^^  a  person  from  his  estate  on 
the  ground  of  some  injustice  committed  in  the  time  of  the 
Tudors,  would  produce  ^^  all  the  evils  which  result  from 
arbitrary  confiscation,  and  would  make  all  property  insecure. *^^ 
It  concerns'^  the  commonwealth — so  runs  the  legal  maxim — 
that  there  be  an  end  of  litigation.  And  surely  this  maxim 
is  at  least  equally  applicable  to  the  great  commonwealth  of 
states ;  for  in  that  commonwealth  litigation  means  the  devas- 
tation of  provinces,  the  suspension''-^  of  trade  and  industry, 

55  'submitted'  (i.e.  herself),  therefore  pronominal  form  of  the  verb. 

58  *  existing,' /r/yi?«/'. 

5'  'had  recently  been  .  .  .  .'     Turn,  by  pronominal  forai,  s'allier. 

58  *  are  to  be  set  up.'  Turn  with  on  and  active  voice.  '  To  set  up 
claims'  is  revendiquer.  The  English  equivalent  to  'claims'  will  give 
you  the  French  M'ord. 

59  'can  never  be.'  Use  the  conditional  of  savoir  with  lie,  so  often 
used  instead  of  present  of  pouvoir.  But  cf  in  Victor  Hugo,  Les  Mise- 
rables.  Vol.  I.  (school  edition),  p.  6o,  line  lo,  and  note  Tyl :  il  ne  saiirait 
pas se  tenir  da7is  le  inonde,  'he  would  not  know  how  to  behave  in  society.' 
Cf.  also  in  Cloture  du  Congres  de  la  Paix  (1848) :  je  ne  sache  rien  de plus 
grand  et  de plus  beau  (V.  Hugo).  Je  ne  sache,  present  subj.,  elegantly, 
used  instead  oije  fu  sais. 

^  '  however  illegitimate,'  quelque  illegitinies  quails  ....  What  mood  ? 
See  note  49,  p.  29.  The  construction  with  quelqne  ....  que  ('  whatever,' 
'however')  should  be  carefully  studied  in  the  grammar. 

8^  'eject.'     Translate  by  expulser,  c has ser,  f aire  quitter  a. 

82  'would  produce.'  Turn:  'it  would  be  to  produce.'  How  is  'it' 
translated  between  two  or  more  infinitives  ?  See  Les  Miserables,  Vol.  I. 
p.  66,  note  62,  which  should  be  carefully  committed  to  memory. 

83  '  would  make  all  property  insecure.'    Translate  by  mettre  en  danger. 
8*  '  it  concerns,'  il y  va  du  salut  de,  or  il  importe  h  .  .  .  ,    Cf.  interest 

ut  with  conjunctive,  or  ad  salutem  rei-publicce  pertinel  tit ...  . 
85  *  suspension,'  paralysie^  interruption. 
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sieges  like  those  of  Badajoz  and  St.  Sebastian,  pitched  fields 
like  those  of  Eylau  and  Borodino.  We  hold  that''*"  the 
transfer  of  Norway  from  Denmark  to  Sweden  was  an  unjus- 
tifiable proceeding;*^"  but  would  the  King  of  Denmark  be 
therefore  justified  in  landing,  without  any  new  provocation, 
in  Norway,  and  commencing  military  operations  there  ?  The 
King  of  Holland  thinks,  no  doubt,  that  he  was  unjustly 
deprived'''*  of  the  Belgian  provinces.  Grant  that  it  were  so. 
Would  he  therefore  be  justified  in  marching  with  an  army 
on  Brussels  ?  The  case  against  Frederic  was  still  stronger, 
inasmuch  as  the  injustice  of  which  he  complained ^^  had 
been  committed  more  than  a  century  before.  Nor  must  it 
be"*'  forgotten  that  he  owed"^  the  highest  personal  obligations 
to  the  house  of  Austria.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  his 
life  had  not  been  preserved  by  the  intercession  of  the  prince 
whose"-  daughter  he  was  about  to  plunder. 

To  do"^  the  King  justice,  he  pretended  to  no  more  virtue 
than"*  he  had.  In  manifestoes  he  might,  for  form's  sake, 
insert  some  idle  stories  about  his  antiquated  claim  on 
Silesia ;   but  in  his  conversations  and  Memoirs  he  took  a 

*  *  we  hold  that  ....  was,'  nous  voulons  bien  que  .  .  .  .ftU.  Vouloir 
que  always  takes  the  subjunctive. 

^  'proceeding.'  The  English  equivalent,  'act,'  will  give  you  the 
French  word  (Lat.  actum,  and  therefore  raasc.  because  of  the  neuter), 

**  '  that  he  was  ....  deprived.'  Turn :  '  that  one  has  deprived  him.' 
Remember  that  priver,  not  dcpriver,  is  French. 

*  'complained.'  Take  se plaindre de.  Plaindre  alone  is  'to  pity.' 
'Complained'  here  'was  complaining  at  the  time.'     What  tense? 

"®  '  nor  must  it  be.'     Turn :  'and  one  must  not  .  .  .  .* 

'*  'owed.'  Use  awzrhere.  What  tense?  (i.e.  'he  was  in  the  manner 
of  being  of  a  man  who  . .  .  .'). 

'*  'whose.'  The  construction  with  donl  requires  the  object  of  the 
infinitive  to  come  last. 

'^  '  do,'  here  rendre  justice  d. 

'^*  'to  no  more  virtue  than.'  Note  the  redundant  ne  before  the  latter, 
not  after  p/us  de  vertu  que.  After  plus  que,  moins  que,  mieux  que,  or 
any  comparative  followed  by  que,  ne  is  used  Ijefore  the  latter  verb  if 
there  is  no  negative  wiih  the  former.  Ex. :  il  ^tait  plus  malade  que  vous 
ne  pensiez;  but  il  n'etait  pas  malade  qu'il  le  disait  (not  ne  le).  Pretendre 
<J  is  'to  aim  at,'  'aspire  to;'  but  vous  prctendez  une  moitii  (not  <)  «/w), 
'  you  claim  a  half  Pritendre  also  means  '  to  intend  to  do  anything,"  as 
in  this  line  in  Racine's  Athalie : 

'Jc pretends  vous  traiter  comme  mon  propre  fils'  (i.e.  '  I  mean  to'). 
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very  different  tone.  His  own  words  are :  "Ambition,  interest, 
the  desire  of  making  people  talk  about  me,  carried  the  day;'^ 
and  I  decided  for  war." 

Having  resolved  on  this  course,'''''*  he  acted  with  ability 
and  vigour.  It  was  impossible  wholly  to  conceal  his  prepa- 
rations;'^^ for  throughout  the  Prussian  territories  regiments, 
guns,  and  baggage  were''^  in  motion.  The  Austrian  envoy 
at  Berlin  apprised"^  his  court  of  these  facts,  and  expressed 
a  suspicion  of  Frederic's  designs ;  but  the  ministers  of  Maria 
Theresa  refused  to  give  credit  to  so  black  an  imputation  on 
a  young  prince  who  was  known  chiefly  by  his  high  profes- 
sions of  integrity  and  philanthropy.  "We  will  not,"  they 
wrote,  "we  cannot,  believe  it." 

In  the  mean  time  the  Prussian  forces  had  been  assembled. 
Without  any  declaration  of  war,  without  any  demand  for 
reparation,  in  the  very  act  of  pouring  forth  ^^  compliments 
and  assurances  of  good-will,  Frederic  commenced  hostilities. 
Many  thousands  of  his  troops  were  actually  in  Silesia  before  ^^ 
the  Queen  of  Hungary  knew  that  he  had  set  up  any  claim  ^- 
to  any  part  of  her  territories.  At  length  he  sent  her  a  mes- 
sage which  could  be  regarded  only  as  an  insult.  If  she 
would ^^  but  let  him  have  Silesia,  he  would,  he  said,  stand 

75  *  carried  the  day.'  Use  Vemporter.  What  tense  ?  To  what  ques- 
tion does  the  verb  answer  ? 

7^  '  Having  resolved  upon  this  course,'  Son  parti  unefois  pris. 

77  *  preparations,'  here  preparatifs.  Preparation  is  used  of  the  mixing 
up  of  several  ingredients  {preparation  chimique). 

78  *  were,'  say  *  all  was.' 

79  'apprised,'  'To  apprise'  '\%  porter  des  faits  d  la  connaissance  de. 
Cf.  Les  MisSrabks,  Vol.  I.  p.  8i,  line  25. 

^  '  of  pouring  forth,'  de  se  repandre  en  ...  . 
8^  *  before.'     See  note  49,  p.  29. 

82  'had  set  up  any  claim.'     Vst  efnettre  une pretension. 

83  'would.'  Use  consentir  a.  Si,  meaning  'if,'  requires  in  French 
the  present  instead  of  the  English  future,  and  the  imperfect  instead  of 
the  English  conditional.  Ex.:  'if  he  should  come,'  s^il  venait  (not  s'il 
viendraii);  but  si,  meaning  'whether,'  takes  in  French  {ho.  future  and 
conditional  respectively,  as  in  English.  Ex. :  il  regarda  autour  de  lui 
pour  voir  s^  it  ne  decouvrirait  pas  quelque  gite  (i.e.  'whether  he  would 
not').  Si,  implying  in  itself '  doubt,'  does  not  require  a  mood  of  doubt 
after  it,  so  never  takes  the  subj.  except  when  used  with  a  pluperfect  with 
the  force  of  conditional.     See  note  78,  p.  7. 
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by  her  against  any  power  which  should  try  to  deprive  her  of 
her  other  dominions ;  as  if  he  was  not  already  bound  to 
stand  by  her,  or  as  if  his  new  promise  could  be  of  more^* 
value  than  the  old  one. 

It  was  the  depth  of^^  winter.  The  cold  was  severe,  and 
the  roads  heavy  with^^  mire.  But  the  Prussians  pressed  on. 
Resistance  was  impossible.  The  Austrian  army  was  then 
neither  numerous  nor  efficient.^^  The  small  portion  of  that 
army  which  lay  in  Silesia  was  unprepared  for  hostilities. 
Glogau  was  blockaded;  Breslau  opened  its  gates;  Ohlau 
was  evacuated.  A  few  scattered  garrisons  still  held  out ;  but 
the  whole  open  country  was  subjugated  :  no  enemy  ventured 
to  encounter^  the  King  in  the  field  ;  and  before  the  end  of 
January,  1741,  he  returned  to  receive  the  congratulations 
of  his  subjects  at  Berlin. 

Had  the®^  Silesian  question  been  merely  a  question  between 
Frederic  and  Maria  Theresa,  it  would  be  impossible  to  acquit 
the  Prussian  King  of  gross  perfidy.  But  when  we  consider 
the  effects  which  his  policy  produced,  and  could  not  fail  to 
produce,  on  the  whole  community  of  civilized  nations,  we 

**  '  could  be  of  more.'     Turn :  '  could  have  more.' 

"*  *  it  was  the  depth  of,'  on  itait  at*  cceurde ...  or  c'itcut  lefond  de . . . 

**  *  heavy  with.'  Turn:  'difficult  because  of.'  WTiat  tenses  will  you 
use  in  this  passage  down  to  '  hostilities.'  Does  it  not  explain  the  stale 
of  affairs  preceding  events  recorded?  i.e.  the  blockade  of  Glogau,  the 
opening  of  the  gates  of  Breslau,  &c.  Even  the  '  pressed  on  before 
'Prussians'  has  the  force  of  'kept  pressing  on.'  The  distinction  in 
meaning  is  very  marked  in  the  verbs  occurring  between  '  it  was  the 
depth  .  .  .  .'  down  to  'hostilities,'  and  those  beginning  the  record  of 
events,  'Glogau  was  blockaded,'  down  to  'Berlin.'  It  is  certainly  a 
typical  passage  of  the  use  of  the  imperfect  and  perfect  respectively. 

^  '  nor  efficient,'  ni  en  bonne  condition. 

*  'encounter,'  se  mesiirer  avec.  Remember  that  vottloir,  pouvoir^ 
savoir,  devoir,  aller,  oser,  semd/er,  venir,  &c.,  do  NOT  take  a  preposition 
l^fore  the  infinitive  following.  The  fact  is,  these  verbs,  prior  and  up 
to  the  17th  century,  were  regarded  as  auxiliaries  of  the  infinitive,  as  may 
l>e  seen  in  the  following  lines  of  Corneille,  where  the  pronominal  object 
of  the  infinitive  is  placed  before  oser,  pouvoir^  devoir,  &c. : 

'  Pour  moiyV  Vose  dire  et  vous  Vavez  pti  voir.' 

Les  Horaces^  Act  ii.  so.  3. 

'  Les  tares  qualites  par  oil  tu  uCas  dt\  plairc.' 

Cinna,  Act  v.  sc.  i. 

*  'had  the  ...  .'     Turn :  '  If  the  Silesian  question  had  been  .  .  .  .' 
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are  compelled  to  pronounce  a  condemnation  still  more  severe. 
Till^^  he  began  the  war,  it  seemed  possible,  even  probable, 
that  the  peace  of  the  world  would  be  preserved.  The  plunder 
of  the  great  Austrian  heritage  was  indeed  a^^  strong  tempta- 
tion ;  and  in  more  than  one  cabinet  ambitious  schemes  were 
already^^  meditated.  But  the  treaties  by  which  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction  had  been  guaranteed  were  express  and  recent. 
To  throw  all  Europe  into  confusion  for  a  purpose  clearly 
unjust,  was  no  light  matter. ^^  England  was  true^*  to  her 
engagements.  The  voice  of  Fleury  had  always  been  for^^ 
peace.  He  had  a  conscience.  He  was  now  in  extreme  old 
age,  and  was  unwilling,  after  a  life  which,  when  his  situation 
was  considered,^*^  must  be  pronounced  singularly  pure,  to^'^ 
carry  the  fresh  stain  of  a  great  crime  before  the  tribunal  of 
his  God.  Even  the  vain  and  unprincipled  Belle-Isle, ^^  whose 
whole  life  was  one  wild  day-dream  of  conquest  and  spoliation, 
felt^^  that  France,  bound  as  she  was  ^^^  by  solemn  stipulations, 
could  not,  without  disgrace,  make  a  direct  attack  on  the 
Austrian  dominions.  Charles,  Elector  of  Bavaria,  pretended 
that  he  had  a  right  to  a  large  part  of  the  inheritance  which 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  gave  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary ;  but 
he  was  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  move  without  support. ^^^ 
It  might,  therefore,  not  unreasonably  be  expected  that,^  after 

^  'till,'  i.e.  'before  he  .  .  .  .'    See  note  49,  p.  29. 

*i  'was  indeed  .  .  .  .'   Turn:  'ofifered,  it  is  true,  strong  temptations.' 

^'■^  '  ambitious  schemes  were  already .  .  .'  Turn :  '  one  had  already  . .  .' 

^^  'was  no  light  matter,'  n'etait pas  chose  legere. 

^  'was  true  to.'  Turn:  'remained  faithful  to  .  .  .'  or  'respected  .  .  .' 
What  tense?  Does  the  verb  answer  to  the  question,  what  happened? 
In  other  words,  is  it  a  recorded  historical  fact  ? 

®5  'had  always  been  for.'     Turn:  'had  always  pronounced  itself  for.' 

^  *  when  his  situation  was  considered,'  eu  egard  a  sa  situation. 

^  *  to  carry.'     Remember  it  follows  vouloir.     See  note  88,  p.  33. 

®8  *  even  the  vain  .  .  .  .'  Turn :  '  Belle- Isle  himself,  vain  and  unprin- 
cipled.' 

*^  'felt'  (i.e.  expressing  the  state  of  his  mind). 

^"®  '  bound  as  she  was,'  tenue  qu^elle  etait. 

^^^  'to  move  without  support,' pour  agir  seul. 

^  *  it  might ....  be  expected  that.'  Turn :  '  one  might  ....  expect 
to  see  .  .  .  .'  *  Would  acquiesce,'  Infinitive  after  a  voir.  Remember 
that  expecter  is  not  French.    What  is  *  to  expect'  ? 
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a  short  period  of  restlessness,  all  the  potentates  of  Christen- 
dom would  acquiesce  in  the  arrangements  made  by  the  late 
Emperor.  But  the  selfish  rapacity  of  the  King  of  Prussia 
gave  the  signal  to  his  neighbours.  His  example  quieted ^ 
their  sense  of  shame.  His  success  led  them  to  underrate 
the  difficulty  of  dismembering  the  Austrian  monarchy.  The 
whole  world  sprang^  to  arms.  On  the  head  of  Frederic  is* 
all  the  blood  which  was  shed  in  a  war  which  raged  ^  during 
many  years  and  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  the  blood  of 
the  column  of  Fontenoy,  the  blood  of  the  mountaineers  who 
were  slaughtered  at  Culloden.  The  evils  produced  by  his 
wickedness  were  felt^  in  lands  where  the  name  of  Prussia  was 
unknown;  and,  in  order  that^  he  might  rob  a  neighbour 
whom  he  had  promised  to  defend,  black  men  fought  on  the 
coast  of  Coromandel,  and  red  men  scalped  each  ^  other  by 
the  Great  Lakes  of  North  America. 

Silesia  had  been  occupied  without  a  battle;^  but  the 
Austrian  troops  were  advancing  to  the  relief  of  the  fortresses 
which  still  held^^  out.  In  the  spring,  Frederic  rejoined  his 
army.  He  had  seen  little  of  war,^^  and  had  never  commanded 
any  great  body  of  men  in  the  field.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
strange  that  his  first  military  operations  showed  ^^  little  of 
that  skill  which,  at  a  later  period,  was  the  admiration  of 

*  *  quieted.'  Translate  by  faire  taire.  What  tense  ?  All  these  are 
historical  facts. 

'  'the  whole  world  sprang,'  here  le  monde  entier.  Use  courir  for 
•sprang.'  Remember  that  tout  U  niondc  usually  means  'everybody' 
(i.e.  of  your  acquaintance). 

*  *  is,*  retombe. 

'  '  raged.*    The  Lat.  icEvio  will  give  you  the  clue  to  the  French  here. 

*  'were  felt.'  Turn,  by  the  pronominal  form,  a  construction  so  essen- 
tially French  (i.e.  '  made  themselves  felt').  Thoroughly  master  the  con- 
struction zSitxfaire  and  laisser. 

^  '  in  order  that.'  Remember  this  is  u/  with  a  purpose.  See  note  49, 
p.  29. 

*  'scalped  each  other,'  ientre scalper.  Take  care  of  your  tense  in 
this  passage.     Remember  they  are  historical  facts  you  are  dealing  with. 

*  '  without  a  l)attle,'  ians  coup  f Mr.         '^^  '  held,'  i.e.  '  were  holding.' 
"  'he  had  seen  little  of  war.'    Turn:  'he  was  only  a  novice  in  the 

art  of ' 

"  'showed.*  Take  care  of  your  mood.  Remcmlxir  'dies  nullus  est 
quin  veniat.'*    Translate  *vhis  the  admiration'  hy /cure  V cuimiroUion  de, 

D  2 
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Europe.  What  connoisseurs  say  of  some  pictures  painted 
by  Raphael  in  his  youth,  may  be  said  of  this  campaign.  It 
was  in  Frederic's  early  bad  manner.^^  Fortunately  for  him, 
the  generals  to  whom  he  was  opposed  were  men  of  small 
capacity.  The  discipline  of  his  own  troops,  particularly  of 
the  infantry,  was  unequalled  in  that  age ;  and  some  able  and 
experienced  officers  were  at  hand^^  to  assist  him  with  their 
advice.  Of  ^^  these,  the  most  distinguished  was  Field-Marshal 
Schwerin,  a  brave  adventurer  of  Pomeranian  extraction,  who 
had  served  half  the  governments  in  Europe,  had  borne  the 
commissions^^  of  the  States-General  of  Holland  and  of  the 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  had  fought  under  Marlborough  at 
Blenheim,  and  had  been  with  Charles  the  Twelfth  at  Bender. 
Frederic's  first  battle  was  fought^"  at  Molwitz ;  and  never 
did  the  career  of  a  great  commander  open^^  in  a  more 
inauspicious  manner.  His  army  was  victorious.  Not  only, 
however,  did  he  not  establish  his  title  to  the  character  of  an 
able  general,  but  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  make  it  doubt- 
fuP^  whether  he  possessed  the  vulgar  courage  of  a  soldier. 
The  cavalry,  which  he  commanded  in  person,  was  put  to 
flight.  Unaccustomed  to  the  tumult  and  carnage  of  a  field 
of  battle,  he  lost  his  self-possession,  and  listened  too  readily 
to  those  who  urged  him  to  save  himself.-^  His  English  grey 
carried  him  many  miles  from  the  field,  while  Schwerin,  though 
wounded  in  two  places,  manfully  upJheld  the  day.^^  The 
skill  of  the  old  Field-Marshal  and  the  steadiness  of  the 

^3  '  it  was  in  Frederic's  early  bad  manner,'  elle  a  tous  les  difauts  de  sa 
premiere  jeunesse. 

1*  'were  at  hand.'  Turn:  'and  he  had  at  hand  .  .  .  .'  (i.e.  sous  la 
main). 

^^  *  of,*  OM  nonibre  de  .  .  .  . 

1^  'commissions,'  brevets.     Cf.  English  'brevet-rank.' 

"•'  'was  fought  at.'  Turn:  'Frederic  fought  his  .  .  .  .'  ('to  fight  a 
battle'  is  livrer  wne  bataille). 

1^  'never  did  the  career  of .  .  .  .'  Turn:  et  jamais  grand  general  ne 
debut  a  d^une  .... 

1^  '  as  to  make  it  doubtful  .  .  .  .'  pour  faire  douter  si  ...  . 

^^  'and  listened  too  eagerly  to  those  .  .  .  .'  Translate  'listen'  here  by 
preter  Voreille  h.  Translate  '  to  save  himself  by  a  chercher  son  salut 
dans  lafuite. 

*^  '  manfully  upheld  the  day, '  soutint  vigoureusement  la  lutte. 
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Prussian  battalions  prevailed,^^  and  the  Austrian  army  was 
driven  from  the  field  with  the  loss  of  eight  thousand  men. 

The  news  was  carried  late  at  night -^  to  a  mill  in  which 
the  King  had  taken  shelter.  It  gave  him  a  bitter  pang.'-** 
He  was  successful ;  but  he  owed  his  success  to  dispositions 
which  others  had  made,^^  and  to  the  valour  of  men  who  had 
fought  while  he  was  flying.  So  unpromising  was  the  first 
appearance-^  of  the  greatest  warrior  of  that  age  ! 

The  battle  of  Molwitz  was  the  signal  for  a  general  explosion 
throughout  Europe.  Bavaria  took  up  arms.  France,  not 
yet  declaring  herself  a  principal  in  the  war,  took  part  in  it^^ 
as  an  ally  of  Bavaria.  The  tAvo  great  statesmen  to  whom 
mankind  had  owed'^  many  years  of  tranquillity,  disappeared 
about  this  time  from  the  scene,  but  not  till  they  had  both 
been  guilty^  of  the  weakness  of  sacrificing  their  sense  of 
justice  and  their  love  of  peace  to  the  vain  hope  of  preserving 
their  power.  Fleury,  sinking  under^^  age  and  infirmity,  was 
borne  down^^  by  the  impetuosity  of  Belle-Isle.  Walpole 
retired  from  the  service  of  his  ungrateful  country  to^=^  his 
woods  and  paintings  at  Houghton ;  and  his  power  devolved 
on^^  the  daring  and  eccentric  Carteret.  As  were  the  minis- 
ters, so  were  the  nations.^   Thirty  years  during  which  Europe 


**  '  prevailed. '    Translate  by  Vempcrter. 

"  *  late  at  night,'  a  itfu  heure  avatuie  de  .  .  .  , 

•*  *  it  gave  him  a  bitter  pang,'  il  iprouva  («</)  un  serrement  de  cceur. 

*•  'made.'    Translate  here  by /r^m/rtf. 

*•  *  So  unpromising  was  the  first  appearance,*  Tfls  furent  Us  debuts 
malheureux. 

^  '  not  yet  declaring  herself .  .  .  ,'  sans  prendre  encore  ufupart prin- 
cipale  dans  la  guerre,  y  figura  .... 

*  *  had  owed,'  Stait  redevable  de  .  .  .  . 

*  •  but  not  till  they  had  both  been  guilty.'  Turn :  '  but  not  without 
having  rendered  themselves  both  guilty.' 

**  '  sinking  under,'  accabU  sous  le poids  de  .  .  .  . 

"  *  was  borne  down.'  Turn  se  laissa  with  infinitive,  or  se  vit  with 
past  participle.     *  To  bear  down'  is  eniporter. 

"  'retired  from  ....  to.'     Turn:  'quitted  the  service  ....  for.' 

**  '  devolved  on,'  either  passa  <J  or  d^volut  sur. 

**  'As  were  the  ministers,  so  were  .  .  .  .'  No  verbs  in  the  French 
(i.e.  Tels  Us  mint's/res,  UlUs  aussi  Us  nations). 
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had,  with  few  interruptions,^^  enjoyed  repose,  had  prepared 
the  public  mind  for  great  military  efforts.  A  new  generation 
had  grown  up,  which  could  not  remember  the  siege  of  Turin 
or  the  slaughter  of  Malplaquet ;  which  knew  war  by  nothing 
but  its  trophies  ;  and  which,  while  it^^  looked  with  pride  on 
the  tapestries  at  Blenheim  or  the  statue  in  the  Place  of 
Victories,  little  thought  ^^  by  what  privations,  by^^  what  waste 
of  private  fortunes,  by  how  many  bitter  tears,  conquests  must 
be  purchased. 

For  a  time  fortune  seemed ^^  adverse  to  the  Queen  of 
Hungary.  Frederic  invaded  Moravia.  The  French  and 
Bavarians  penetrated  into  Bohemia  and  were  there  joined  by 
the  Saxons.  Prague  was  taken.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria 
was  raised  by  the  suffrages  of  his  colleagues  to  the  Imperial 
throne — a  throne  which  the  practice  of  centuries  had  almost 
entitled^^^  the  House  of  Austria  to  regard  as  a  hereditary 
possession. 

Yet  was  the  spirit  of  the  haughty  daughter  of  the  Caesars 
unbroken.*!  Hungary  was  still  hers  by*^  an  unquestionable 
title ;  and  although*^  her  ancestors  had  found  Hungary  the 
most  mutinous  of  all  their  kingdoms,  she  resolved  to  trust 
herself  to  the  fidelity  of  a  people,  rude  indeed,  turbulent,  and 
impatient  of  oppression,**  but  brave,  generous,  and  simple- 


^  *  with  few  interruptions,'  hpeu  d" exceptions prh.  Translate  '  repose' 
by  des  bienfaits  de  la  paix. 

^  *  while  it  looked.'     See  note  68,  p.  14. 

^  '  little  thought,'  ne  sHmaginait gulre.  So  in  Burke's  Panegyric  on 
Marie  Antoinette:  'little  did  I  think  when  I  saw  her  .  .  .  ,'  i.e.  y<?  ne 
mHmaginais  guere  quandje  la  vis  .... 

^^  *by.'  Translate  AIM /Wx  flS?  in  all  three  clauses.  Translate 'waste' 
by  gaspillage. 

^^  'seemed,' 'invaded,* 'penetrated,' &c.  "What  tense  here ?  Remem- 
ber you  are  deahng  with  historical  events. 

^  *  entitled.'    Translate  by  donner  droit  a. 

*^  'spirit.'  Translate  by  r^wra^^,  <?wtfr^V.  Translate  '  was  unbroken ' 
by  ne  luifit  pas  defaut. 

*2  '  by  an,'  a  des.  What  tense  '  was '  ?  Does  it  not  express  the  state^ 
manner  of  being? 

^^  '  although. '  Take  care  of  your  mood.  See  note  49,  p.  29,  which 
commit  to  memory. 

**  'of  oppression,' ^wy^'w^. 
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hearted.  In  the  midst  of  distress  and  peril  she  had  given 
birth  to  a  son,  afterwards  the  Emperor  Joseph  the  Second. 
Scarcely  had  she  risen  from  her  couch  when*^  she  hastened 
to  Presburg.  There,  in  the  sight  of""^  an  innumerable  multi- 
tude, she  was  crowned  with  the  crown  and  robed  with  the 
robe  of  St.  Stephen.  No  spectator  could  restrain  his  tears 
when  the  beautiful  young  mother,  still  weak  from  child-bear- 
ing, rode,^"  after  the  fashion  of  her  fathers,  up  the  Mount  of 
Defiance,  unsheathed  the  ancient  sword  of  state,  shook  it 
towards  north  and  south,  east  and  west,  and,  with  a  glow  on 
her  pale  face,*'^'  challenged  the  four  corners  of  the  world  to 
dispute  her  rights  and  those  of  her  boy.  At  the  first  sitting 
of  the  Diet  she  appeared  clad  in  deep  mourning  for  her 
father,  and  in  pathetic  and  dignified  words  implored  her 
people  to  support  her  just  cause.  Magnates  and  deputies 
sprang  up,'^'^  half  drew  their  sabres,  and  with  eager  voices 
vowed  to  stand  by  her  with  their  lives  and  fortunes.  Till 
then,  her  firmness  had  never  once  forsaken  her  before  the 
public  eye;^  but  at  that  shout  she  sank  down^^  upon  her 
throne,  and  wept  aloud.  Still  more  touching  was  the  sight 
when,  a  few  days  later,  she  came  again  before  ^'^  the  Estates 
of  her  realm,  and  held  up  before  them  the  little  Archduke  in 
her  arms.  Then  it  was  that  the  enthusiasm  of  Hungary 
broke  forth  into  that  war-cry  which  soon  resounded  through- 
out Europe,  "  Let  us  die  for  our  King,  Maria  Theresa  !" 

**  *  Scarcely  had  she  risen  ....  when,*  A  peine  eut-elle  quitti  le  lit 
qu^elle  ....  What  tense  all  the  verbs  in  this  passage  ?  Does  not  the 
verb  clearly  answer  to  the  question,  what  happened^  what  was  brought 
about  ?    In  other  words,  are  you  not  dealing  with  historical  facts  ? 

*•  '  in  the  sight  of,'  en  prisetice  de. 

*^  *  still  weak  from  child-bearing,  rode  ....  up,'  d  peiru  remise  de 
son  accouchement,  gravit  .... 

^  'and,  with  a  glow  on  her  pale  face,'  et^  iesj'oues  en  feu. 

*•  *  magnates  and  deputies  sprang  up  .  .  .  .'  Translate  here  by  the 
Latin  historical  in^nitive  with  de^  and  without  any  finite  verb.  See 
note  9,  p.  17. 

""  •  before  the  public  eye,'  en  public. 

"  *  she  sank  down.'  Translate  by  s'affaisser  (Le.  as  under  a  burden), 
Lat.  xooifalcem. 

'^  *  she  came  again  before.'  Translate  by  reparattre.  *  Before  *  is  here 
devant  (i.e.  in  front  of);  avant  {ab  ante)  is  said  of  time,  and  means  *  to 
take  precedence  of.' 
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In  the  mean  time,  Frederic  was  meditating  a  change  of 
policy.  He  had  no  wish  to  raise  France  to  supreme  power 
on  the  continent  at  the  expense  oF'^  the  house  of  Hapsburg. 
His  first  object  was  to  rob  the  Queen  of  Hungary.  His 
second  object  was  that,^*  if  possible,  nobody  should  rob  her 
but  himself  He  had  entered  into^^  engagements  with  the 
powers  leagued  against  Austria ;  but  these  engagements  were 
m  his  estimation  of  no  more  force  ^^  than  the  guarantee 
formerly  given  to  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  His  plan  now 
was  to  secure  his  share  of  the  plunder  by  betraying  his 
accomplices.  Maria  Theresa  was  little  inclined  to  listen  to 
any^''  such  compromise ;  but  the  English  Government  repre- 
sented to  her  so  strongly  the  necessity  of  buying  off^^  Frederic, 
that  she  agreed  to  negociate.  The  negociation  would  not, 
however,  have  ended  in^^  a  treaty,  had  not  the  arms  of 
Frederic  been  crowned  with  a  second  victory.  Prince  Charles 
of  Loraine,  brother-in-law  to  Maria  Theresa,  a*^^  bold  and 
active,  though  unfortunate  general,  gave  battle  ^^  to  the  Prus- 
sians at  Chotusitz,  and  was  defeated.  The  King  was  still 
only  a  learner  of^'^  the  military  art.  He  acknowledged  at  a 
later  period  that  his  success  on  this  occasion  was  to  be  attri- 
buted,^ not  at  all  to  his  own  generalship,  but  solely  to  the 

''  '  at  the  expense  of, '  always  aux  depens  de. 

^  'that,'  d'a/ipecJier  qtie  ....  Take  care  of  the  mood  after  verbs  of 
preventing. 

^^  '  entered  upon,'  contracts. 

^^  '  were  ....  of  no  more  force.'  Turn  :  *  had  ....  no  more  value.' 
Here  the  state.,  manner  of  being.     What  tense? 

^'  *  to  listen  to,'  a  se preter  a. 

^  '  of  buying  off,'  de  gagtier.  Or  turn  by  '  to  come  to  terms  with,'  de 
s^entendre  avec.  Cf.  in  V.  Hugo's  Notre-Dame,  Vol.  11.  {school  edition), 
in  the  famous  chapter  on  Louis  XI.,  p.  67,  line  21 : 

'Olivier,  entendez-vous  de  la  chose  avec  M.  d'Estouteville.' 

^^  *  ended  in  .... '  ahouti  a  .  .  .  . 

^  '  a.'  Remember  general  is  here  in  apposition.  Begin  the  clause 
by  the  noun,  placing  adjective  after. 

^^  '  gave  battle.'     '  To  give  battle*  is  livrer  bataille  d,. 

^2  «a  learner  of  The  English  equivalent,  'a  novice  in,'  will  give 
you  the  French.  What  tense  'was'?  Does  it  not  express  his  state  of 
mind  at  the  time  ? 

^  '  that ....  was  to  be  attributed.'  Turn :  '  that  he  owed  his  success, 
not  to  his  qualities  of  general.' 
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valour  and  steadiness  of  his  troops.  He  completely  effaced, 
however,  by  his  personal  courage  and  energy,  the  stain  which 
Molwitz  had  left  on  his  reputation. 

A  peace,  concluded  under  the  English  mediation,^  was 
the  fruit  of  this  battle.  Maria  Theresa  ceded  Silesia;  Frederic 
abandoned  his  allies  :  Saxony  followed  his  example ;  and  the 
Queen  was  left  at  liberty  to  turn  her  whole  force  against 
France  and  Bavaria.  She  was  everywhere  triumphant.  The 
French  were  compelled  to  evacuate  Bohemia,  and  with  diffi- 
culty effected  their  escape.  The  whole  line  of  their  retreat 
might  be  tracked  ^^  by  the  corpses  of  thousands  who  had  died 
of  cold,  fatigue,  and  hunger.  Many  of  those  who  reached 
their  country  carried  with  them  the  seeds  ^  of  death.  Bavaria 
was  overrun  by  bands  of  ferocious  warriors  from  that  bloody 
debatable*'"  land  which  lies''*'  on  the  frontier  between  Chris- 
tendom and  Islam.  The  terrible  names  of  the  Pandoor,  the 
Croat,  and  the  Hussar,  then  first  became  familiar  to  Western 
Europe.  The  unfortunate  Charles  of  Bavaria,  vanquished 
by  Austria,  betrayed  by  Prussia,  driven  from  his  hereditary 
states,  and  neglected  by  his  allies,  was  hurried  ^^  by  shame 
and  remorse  to  an  untimely  end.  An  English  army  appeared"® 
in  the  heart  of  Germany,  and  defeated  the  French  at  Dettin- 
gen.  The  Austrian  captains  already  began  to  talk  of  com- 
pleting the  work  of  Marlborough  and  Eugene,  and  of 
compelling  France  to  relinquish  Alsace  and  the  Three 
Bishoprics. 

The  Court  of  Versailles,  in  this  peril,  looked  to  Frederic 
for  help.^^     He  had  been  guilty  of  two  great  treasons ;  per- 

•*  *  under  the  English  mediation.*  Turn :  *  by  the  intervention  of 
England,'  and  translate  'intervention'  by  entrtmise. 

"  'might  be  tracked.'  Turn,  by  the  active,  with  on,  'Thousands,' 
supply  'of  men.'  How  are  thousands,  hundreds,  scores,  some  thirty, 
some  forty,  &c.,  translated  ?  In  other  words,  what  termination  do  you 
use  when  an  approximate  rather  than  a  definite  number  is  implied  ? 

•*  '  seeds.'  The  English  equivalent,  'germs,'  will  give  you  the  French. 

^  'debatable,'  et  toujour s  contest^,  or  dont  la  possession  est  toujour s 
en  dispute. 

"*  'lies.*    Turn:  ' stretches  itself .'  •  ' hurried,' /^jj/. 

'•  'appeared.'  Turn:  'showed  itself.'  What  tense  arc  all  these 
verbs  in  ?     Remember  you  are  dealing  with  historical  facts. 

^  '  looked  to  Frederic  for  help,'  se  tounta  vers  FridMc, 
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haps  he  might  be  induced  to  commit  a  third.  The  Duchess 
of  Chateauroux  then  held  the  chief  influence  over''^  the 
feeble  Lewis.  She  determined  to  send  an  agent  to  Berlin, 
and  Voltaire  was  selected  for  the  mission.  He  eagerly 
undertook  the  task;  for,  while  his  literary  fame  filled  all 
Europe,  he  was  troubled  ^^  with  a  childish  craving  for  politi- 
cal distinction.  He  was  vain,  and  not  without  reason,  of  his 
address  and  of  his  insinuating  eloquence ;  and  he  flattered 
himself  that  he  possessed  boundless  influence  over  the  King 
of  Prussia.  The  truth  was  that  he  knew,  as  yet,  only  one 
corner"*  of  Frederic's  character.  He  was  well  acquainted 
with^^  all  the  petty  vanities  and  affectations  of  the  poetaster; 
but  was  not  aware  that  these  foibles  were  united  with  all  the 
talents  and  vices  which  lead  to  success  in  active  life,  and 
that  the  unlucky  versifier  who  pestered  ^^  him  with  reams  of 
middling  Alexandrines,  was  the  most  vigilant,  suspicious, 
and  severe  of  politicians.'^^ 

Voltaire  was  received  with  every  mark  of  respect  and 
friendship,  was  lodged  in  the  palace,  and  had  a  seat  daily 
at  the  royal  table.  The  negociation  was  of  an  extraordinary 
description.'^^  Nothing  can  be  conceived '^^  more  whimsical 
than  the  conferences  which  took  place  between  the  first 
literary  man  and  the  first  practical  man  of  the  age,  whom  a 
strange  weakness  had  induced  to  exchange  their  parts. ^^ 


'^  *  then  held  the  chief  influence  over.'  Turn :  *  was  all-powerful  over.' 
What  tense?     Does  it  not  express  state^  manner  of  being? 

^^  *  troubled,'  tourmente.  Does  not  the  whole  of  the  passage  express 
the  state  of  his  mind  at  the  time  ?    "WTiat  tense  ? 

'^^  *  corner,'  c6te.  How  will  you  translate  '  to  know'  here  ?  Remember 
that  connattre  is  the  kennen  sie  of  the  German,  savoir  que  the  wissen  sie 
das. 

^5  '  well  acquainted  %vith,'  aufait  de. 

^^  *  pestered.'     Use  assa?nmer.     Remember  it  means  *used  to  pester.' 

^'^  *  of  politicians,'  des  ho?fimes  politiques.  '  Statesman '  is  homme 
d''Etat.     Remember  that  'politics'  is  always  la  politique. 

"^^  '  of  an  extraordinary  description. '  Turn :  '  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary'  in  the  plural,  a  term  so  essentially  French,  to  translate  '  extremely.' 
See  note  4,  p.  i. 

'^  '  can  be  conceived.'     Turn,  actively,  with  on. 

^  *  to  exchange  their  parts,'  ^  changer  de  rdle. 
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The  great  poet  would ^^  talk  of  nothing  but  treaties  and 
guarantees,  and  the  great  King  of  nothing  but  metaphors 
and  rhymes.  On  one  occasion  Voltaire  put*^^  into  his 
Majesty's  hands  a  paper  on  the  state  of  Europe,  and  re- 
ceived it  back  with  verses  scrawled  on  the  margin.  In  secret 
they  both  laughed  ^^  at  each  other.  Voltaire  did  not  spare 
the  King's  jxjems;  and  the  King  has  left  on  record^  his 
opinion  of  Voltaire's  diplomacy  :  "  He  had  no  credentials," 
says  Frederic,  "  and  the  whole  mission  was  a  joke,  a  mere 
farce." 

But  what  the  influence  of  Voltaire  could  not  effect,  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  Austrian  arms  effected.^^  If  it  should 
be  in  the  power  of^  Maria  Theresa  and  George  the  Second 
to  dictate  terms  of  peace  to  France,  what  chance  was  there 
that  Prussia  would  long  retain ^^  Silesia?  Frederic's  con- 
science told  him  that  he  had  acted  perfidiously  and  inhu- 
manly towards  the  Queen  of  Hungary.  That  her  resentment 
was  strong  she  had  given  ample  proof  ;^  and  of  her  respect 
for  treaties  he  judged  by  his  own.  Guarantees,  he  said, 
were  mere  filigree,  pretty  to  look  at,  but  too  brittle  to  bear 
the  slightest  pressure.  He  thought  it  his  safest  course  to*^*^ 
ally  himself  closely  to  France,  and  again  to  attack  the 
Empress  Queen.  Accordingly,  in  the  autumn  of  1744,  with- 
out notice,  without  any  decent  pretext,  he  recommenced 
hostilities,  marched  through  the  electorate  of  Saxony  with- 
out troubling  himself^^  about  the  permission  of  the  Elector, 
invaded  Bohemia,  took  Prague,  and  even  menaced  Vienna. 

It  was  now  that,  for  the  first  time,  he  experienced  the 

■*  *  would.*  What  is  the  force  of '  would '  here  ?  Remember  there  is 
no  condition  implied. 

"  *on  one  occasion.*  Turn:  *once.'  What  tense  is  'put'?  Is  it 
not  clearly  what  came  to  pass ^  happened? 

®  'laughed*  (i.e.  used  to).  ^  'on  ncoxdi^ par  ^crii, 

w  'effected,' /<•//. 

"  '  if  it  should  be  in  the  power  of.'  Turn :  '  if  Maria  ....  were  in  a 
position  to  .  .  .  .'  ('  to  ht  in  a  position'  is  ^tre  d,  minu  de,  Ure  en  Hat  de). 
For  tense  after  ji,  meaning  '  if,'  see  note  83,  p.  32. 

^  '  that  Prussia  would  long  retain.'   Turn : '  for  Prussia  to  retain  long.* 

»  'proof  (i.e.  of  it),  'judged'  (i.e.  of  it). 

*  'it  his  safest  course  to,*  que  le  mtilUur parti  d  prendre  itait  (or 
serait)  de  .  .  .  . 

•*  '  troubling  himself,'  sHnquieter  de. 
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inconstancy  of  fortune.  An  Austrian  army  under  Charles 
of  Loraine  threatened  his  communications  with  Silesia. 
Saxony  was  all  in  arms  behind  him.  He  found  it  necessary 
to  ^^  save  himself  by  a  retreat.  He  afterwards  owned  that 
his  failure  ^^  was  the  natural  effect  of  his  own  blunders.  No 
general,  he  said,  had  ever  committed  greater  faults.  It 
must  be  added,  that  to  the  reverses  of  this  campaign  he 
always  ascribed  his  subsequent  successes.  It  was  in  the 
midst  of  difficulty  and  disgrace  that  he  caught  the  first  clear 
glimpse  9^  of  the  principles  of  the  military  art. 

The  memorable  year  1745  followed.^*  The  war  raged ^^ 
by  sea  and  land,  in  Italy,  in  Germany,  and  in  Flanders  ;  and 
even  England,  after  many  years  of  profound  internal  quiet, 
saw,  for  the  last  time,  hostile  armies  set  in  battle  array  against 
each  other.  This  year  is  memorable  in  the  life  of  Frederic, 
as  the  date  at  which '•'^  his  novitiate  in  the  art  of  war  may  be 
said'*^^  to  have  terminated.  There  have  been  great  captains 
whose  precocious  and  self-taught^^  military  skill  resembled 
intuition.  Conde,  Clive,  and  Napoleon  are  examples.^^  But 
Frederic  was  not  one  of  these  brilliant  portents.  His  profi- 
ciency ^^*^  in  military  science  was  simply  the  proficiency  which 
a  man  of  vigorous  faculties  makes  in  any  science  to  which 
he  applies  his  mind^  with  earnestness  and  industr}^  It  was 
at  Hohenfriedberg  that  he  first  proved  how  much  he  had 
profited  by  his  errors,  and  by  their  consequences.  His  victory 
on  that  day  was  chiefly  due  to  his  skilful  dispositions,  and 

^^  'he  found  it  necessary  to.'  Turn:  *he  saw  himself  obliged  to.* 
What  tense  is  'was'  in  the  preceding  line?  Is  it  not  clearly  the  state^ 
in  opposition  to  the  meaning  of  happening,  coming  about,  contained  in 
the  other  verbs  in  this  passage  ? 

^*  *  failure,'  manque  de  succis.    Cf.  Eng.  equivalent,  *  want  of  success.' 

*^  'the  first  clear  glimpse,'  les premieres  notions  exactes. 

^'^  '  followed. '     Commence  by  the  verb. 

^^  '  raged.'     See  note  5,  p.  35. 

^  'at  which.'  Use  the  very  graphic  French  pronoun  ou.  Cf.  in 
Voltaire :  *  I'instant  ou  nous  naissons  est  un  pas  vers  la  mort '  (i.  e.  '  in 
which  we  are  born');  and  'la  maison  oil  je  demeure'  (i.e.  'in  which'). 
Remember  that  lequel  is  more  essentially  a  distinguishing  relative. 

^  '  may  be  said.'     Turn,  actively,  with  on. 

58  '  self-taught,'  apprise  d'elle  meme. 

^  'examples'  (i.e.  of  it).  ^^  'proficiency,'  h&xe^ progris  (plur.). 

*  •  to  which  he  applies  his  mind,'  a  la  quelle  il  s' applique. 
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convinced  Europe  that  the  prince  who,  a  few  years  before? 
had  stood  aghast ^  in  the  rout  of  Molwitz,  had  attained  in 
the  military  art  a  mastery  equalled  by  none  of  his  contem- 
poraries, or  equalled  by  Saxe  alone.  The  victory  of  Hohen- 
friedberg  was  speedily  followed  by  that  of  Sorr. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  arms  of  France  had  been  victorious 
in  the  Low  Countries.  Frederic  had  no  longer  reason  to 
fear  that  Maria  Theresa  would  be  able  to  give^  law  to  Europe, 
and  he  began  to  meditate  a  fourth  breach  of  his  engagements. 
The  Court  of  Versailles  was  alarmed  and  mortified.''  A 
letter  of  earnest  exjxjstulation,  in  the  handwriting  of  Lewis, 
was  sent  to  Berlin;  but  in  vain.  In  the  autumn  of  1745, 
Frederic  made  peace  with  England,  and  before  the  close  of 
the  year  with  Austria  also.  The  pretensions  of  Charles  of 
Bavaria  could  present  no  obstacle  to  an  accommodation.^ 
That  unhappy  prince  was  no  more ;  and  Francis  of  Loraine, 
the  husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  was  raised,  with  the  general 
assent  of  the  Germanic  body,  to  the  Imperial  throne. 

Prussia  was  again  at  peace ;  but  the  European  war  lasted 
till,  in  the  year  1748,  it  was  terminated  by^  the  treaty  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  Of  all  the  powers  that  had  taken  part  in  it, 
the  only  gainer^  was  Frederic.  Not  only  had  he  added  to 
his  patrimony  the  fine  province  of  Silesia ;  he  had,  by  his 
unprincipled  dexterity,  succeeded  so  well  in  alternately 
depressing  the  scale  ^  of  Austria  and  that  of  France,  that  he 

'  *  had  stood  aghast,'  itait  demeuri  interdit. 

•  *  would  be  able  to.'  What  mood  after  verbs  of  fearing  ?  Is  any  ne 
required  here  ?  Remember  there  is  a  negative  in  the  first  clause.  '  To 
give  the  law'  xsfaire  la  loi  a. 

•  'was  alarmed  .  .  .  .'  Turn:  'Alarm  and  mortification  seized  upon' 
(took  possession  oO-     Use  s^emparer  de. 

•  *accommo<lation,'<zrf^///w<7r/^w^«/ (m.).  Except/ww^rw/ (i.e.  'mare'), 
all  nouns  in  nunt  are  masculine.  What  tense  'could'?  Does  it  not 
descrilx;  the  state  as  against  the  result  implied  in  '  was  raised '  ? 

•  'it  was  terminated  .  .  .  .'  Turn:  'till  ....  the  treaty  ....  came 
to  put  an  end  to  it.'  Take  care  of  your  mood  after y«j^«'<i  ce  que.  See 
note  49,  p.  29. 

^  '  the  only  gainer.*  Turn :  'the  only  one  who  had  gained  anything.' 
Take  care  of  your  mood  after  U  seul^  implying  relation  to,  comparison 
with. 

"  'in  ...  .  depressing,'  h  baisser.  Translate  'scale'  by  balance^  and 
'  balance,'  further  down,  by  iqtdlibre. 
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was  generally  regarded  as  holding  the  balance  of  Europe,  a 
high  dignity  for  one  who  ranked  lowest^  among  kings,  and 
whose  great-grandfather  had  been  no  more  than  a  Margrave. 
By  the  public,  the  King  of  Prussia  was  considered  as  a 
politician  destitute  alike  of  morality  and  decency,  insatiably 
rapacious,  and  shamelessly  false  ;^^  nor  was  the  public  much 
in  the  wrong.  He  was  at^^  the  same  time  allowed  to  be 
a  man  of  parts,  a  rising  general,  a  shrewd  negociator  and 
administrator.  Those  qualities  wherein  he  surpassed  all 
mankind,  were  as  yet  unknown  to  others  or  to  himself;  for 
they  were  qualities  which  shine  out^^  only  on  a  dark  ground. 
His  career  had  hitherto,  with  little  interruption,^^  been  pros- 
perous ;  and  it  was^*  only  in  adversity,  in  adversity  which 
seemed  without  hope  or  resource,  in  adversity  which  would 
have  overwhelmed  even  men  celebrated  for  strength  of  mind, 
that  his  real  greatness  could  be  shown. ^^ 

He  had,  from  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  applied 
himself  to  public  business  ^*^  after  a  fashion  unknown  among 
kings.  Lewis  XIV.,  indeed,  had  been  his  own  prime  minis- 
ter, and  had  exercised  a  general  superintendence  over  all 
the  departments  of  the  government;  but  this  was  not  sufficient 
for  Frederic.  He  was  not  content  with  being  his  own  prime 
minister :  he  would  ^"  be  his  own  sole  minister.  Under  him 
there  was  no  room,  not  merely  for  a  Richelieu  or  a  Mazarin, 

*  '  who  ranked  lowest,'  qui  itait  au  dernier  rang .... 

'^^  'insatiably  rapacious  .  .  .  .'  Turn  by  a  noun  and  an  adjective 
respectively.  Remember  that  '  nor'  at  the  commencement  of  a  clause 
is  always  equivalent  to  'and  ....  not'  (i.e.  'and  the  public  was  not 
altogether  .  .  .  .'     'To  be  wrong'  is  avoir  tort. 

^^  '  he  was  ....  allowed  to  be. '  Turn :  '  at  the  same  time,  one 
acknowledged  that ....  a  man  of  parts'  (de  grands  moyens).  Translate 
'  rising'  by  d^avenir, 

^2  *  shine  out.'     Use  ressortir, 

"  'with  little  interruption.'     See  note  35,  p.  38. 

^*  '  and  it  was,'  et  cene  . ...  Remember  this  answers  to  the  question, 
what  happened  1 

^•5  '  be  shown,'  either  sefaire  voir,  se  montrery  klater. 

1^  'business.'  This  is  always  affaires  (f.  pi.).  Affaire  (sing.)  refers 
to  a  certain  matter.  Cf.  ce  tC est  pas  voire  affaire ^  '  that  is  no  concern  of 
yours.' 

^^  *  would,'  here  *  wished  to  be.' 
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but  for  a  Colbert,  a  Louvois,  or  a  Torcy.  A  love  of  labour 
for  its  own  sake,^^  a  restless  and  insatiable  longing  to  dictate, 
to  intermeddle,^^  to  make  his  power  felt,  a  profound  scorn 
and  distrust  of  his  fellow-creatures,  made  him  unwilling ^^  to 
ask  counsel,  to  confide  important  secrets,  to  delegate  ample 
powers.  The  highest  functionaries  under  his  government 
were  mere  clerks,  and  were  not  so  much  trusted  by  him  as^^ 
valuable  clerks  are  often  trusted  by  the  heads  of  departments. 
He  was  his  own  treasurer,  his  owti  commander-in-chief,  his 
own  intendant  of  public  works,  his  own  minister  for  trade 
and  justice,  for  home  affairs*^-^  and  foreign  affairs,  his  own 
master  of  the  horse,  steward,  and  chamberlain.  Matters  of 
which  no  chief  of  an  office-^  in  any  other  government  would 
ever  hear,  were,  in  this  singular  monarchy,  decided  by  the 
King  in  person.  If  a  traveller  wished ^^  for  a  good  place  to 
see  a  review,  he  had  to-^  write  to  Frederic,  and  received  next 
day,  from  a  royal  messenger,  Frederic's  answer  signed  by 
Frederic's  own  hand.  This  was  an  extravagant,  a  morbid 
activity.  The  public  business  would  assuredly  have  been 
better  done  if^*^  each  department  had  been  put  under ^"  a 
man  of  talents  and  integrity,  and  if  the  King  had  contented 
himself  with  a  general  control.     In  this  manner  the  advan- 

"  *a  love  of  labour  for  its  own  sake,'  Vaniour  du  travail  pour  le 
travail  meme. 

^  '  to  intermeddle,'  de  se  niHer  de  tout. 

*•  'made,'  here  used  'to  render  him.'  Translate  'unwilling'  hy  peu 
porti  i,  peu  inclin,  peu  disposi  d  .  .  .  . 

*^  'and  were  not  so  much  trusted  by  him  as.'  Turn:  *and  did  not 
possess  his  confidence  as  much  as  valuable  clerks  possess  the  confidence 
of .  .  .  .'  Remember  this  is  the  state,  the  inantur  of  being.  Translate 
*  heads  of  departments*  by  chefs  de  bureaus,  chefs  de  cabinet. 

*  'home  affairs,'  de  V Intirieur.  Translate  ' master  of  the  horse' by 
grand- icuyer. 

'*  'chief  of  an  office.'  See  note  21,  above.  Turn:  'matters  which 
in  any  other  government  would  never  come  to  the  knowledge  of .  .  .  .* 

'^  '  if  a  traveller  wished.'  For  French  idiomatic  turn  of  phrase,  sec 
notes  95,  97,  99,  p.  8. 

"■  'he  had  to,'  ilfallait  qu*il .  .  .  .  with  subj.  (cf.  Lat.  oportet  ut\  or 
il  luifallcut ....  with  infinitive.  Generally  speaking,  '  to  have  to  do 
anything'  is  absolutely  equivalent  to  the  French  avoir  d. 

*  •  better  done,'  mieux  conduites^  or  mieux  administries, 
"  'put  under'  (i.e.  'confided  to  .  .  .  .'). 
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tages  which  belong  to-^  unity  of  design,  and  the  advantages 
which  belong  to  the  division  of  labour,  would  have  been  to 
a  great  extent  combined.  But  such  a  system  would  not  have 
suited  2^  the  pecuHar  temper  of  Frederic.  He  could  tolerate 
no  will,  no  reason,  in  the  state,  save  his  own.  He  wished 
for  no  abler  assistance  than  that  of  penmen  who  had  just 
understanding  enough  to  translate  and  transcribe,  to  make 
out  his  scrawls,^^  and  to  put  his  concise  Yes  and  No  into  an 
official  form.  Of  the  higher  intellectual  faculties,  there  is  as 
much  in  a  copying-machine  or  a  lithographic-press  as  he 
required  ^^  from  a  secretary  of  the  cabinet. 

His  own  exertions  were  such  as  were  hardly  to  be  expected 
from  a^2  human  body  or  a  human  mind.  At  Potsdam,  his 
ordinary  residence,  he  rose  at  three  in  summer  and  four  in 
winter.  A  page  soon^^  appeared,  with  a  large  basket  full  of 
all  the  letters  which  had  arrived  for  the  King  by  the  last 
courier,  despatches  from  ambassadors,  reports  from  officers 
of  revenue,^*  plans  of  buildings,  proposals  for  draining^' 
marshes,  complaints  from  persons  who  thought  themselves 
aggrieved,^^  applications  from  persons  who  wanted  titles, 
military  commissions,  and  civil  situations.  He  examined 
the  seals  with  a  keen  eye ;  for  he  was  never  for  a  moment 
free  from^"  the  suspicion  that  some  fraud  might  be  practised 
on  him.^^  Then  he  read  the  letters,  divided  them  into  several 
packets,  and  signified  his  pleasure,^^  generally  by  a  mark, 

28  *  which  belong  to. '     Use  ressortir  de. 

^  'suited.'  Remember  that  convenir  takes  avoir  when  it  means  *to 
suit,*  and  etre  in  its  compound  tenses  when  it  means  '  to  agree.'  Ex. : 
'  we  have  agreed  about  conditions/  nous  sommes  convenus  des  conditiotis. 

^  '  to  make  out  his  scrawls, '  dechiffrer  son  griffonnage. 

2^  '  as  he  required,'  quUl  en  demandait  h. 

'2  «were  such  as  were  hardly  .  .  .  .'  Turn:  'surpassed  all  that  one 
could  expect  from. '  Remember  that  expecter  is  not  French.  '  To  expect' 
is  s^attefidre,  while  aUendre means  'to  wait  for.' 

^  ' soon,' tie  tardail pas  a.  ^*  * o(  revenne,*  du ^sc. 

^  '  for  draining,' /i?Mr  le  dessechement. 

^^  'aggrieved,'  lesees  dans  leurs  droits.  Cf.  Lat.  Icedo,  Icesi,  lasum, 
with  the  same  meaning.     See  note  30,  p.  27. 

^  '  free  from,'  exempt  du. 

'■^  '  that  some  fraud  .  .  .  .'   Turn  :  'that  one  might  deceive  him.' 

'^  'his  pleasure,'  son  bon plaisir. 
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often  by  two  or  three  words,  now  and  then  by  some  cutting 
epigram.  By  eight  he  had  generally  finished  this  part  of 
his  task.  The  adjutant-general  was  then  in  attendance,*^ 
and  received  instructions  for  the  day  as  to  all  the  military 
arrangements  of  the  kingdom.  Then  the  King  went  to 
review"*^  his  guards,  not  as  kings  ordinarily  review  their 
guards,  but  with  the  minute  attention  and  severity  of  an  old 
drill-sergeant.  In  the  mean  time  the  four  cabinet  secretaries 
had  been  employed  in  answering  the  letters  on  which  the 
King  had  that  morning"*-  signified  his  will.  These  unhappy 
men  were  forced  to  work  all  the  year  round  like  negro  slaves 
in  the  time  of  the  sugar-crop.  They  never  had  a  holiday. 
They  never  knew  what  it  was  to*^  dine.  It  was  necessary 
that,  before  they  stirred,^"*  they  should  finish  the  whole  of 
their  work.  The  King,  always  on  his  guard  ^^  against 
treachery,  took  from  the  heap  a  handful  of  letters  at  random, 
and  looked  into  them  to  see  whether  his  instructions  had 
been  exactly  followed.  This  was  no  bad  security  against  foul 
play  on  the  part  of  the  secretaries ;  for  if  one  of  them  were 
detected  in  a  trick,***  he  might  think  himself  fortunate  if  he 
escaped  with  five  years  of  imprisonment  in  a  dungeon. 
Frederic  then  signed  the  replies,  and  all  were  sent  off*"  the 
same  evening. 

The  general  principles  on  which  this  strange  government 
was  conducted***  deserve  attention.  The  policy  of  Frederic 
was  essentially  the  same  as  his  father's ;  but  Frederic,  while 
he*^  carried  that  policy  to  lengths  to  which  his  father  never 
thought  of  carrying  it,  cleared  it  at  the  same  time  from  the 


*>  *  was  then  in  attendance.'    Turn :  *  used  then  to  show  himself,  or 
to  enter.' 

**  *  to  review,'  passer  la  revue  de. 

*-  *  that  morning,'  U  matin  mime. 

*^  'to,'  que  de. 

♦*  M>efore  they  stirred,'    Use  avant  de  .  .  .  .  with  infinitive,  in  prefer- 
ence to  avant  que  .... 

**  •  his  guard,'  ses  gardes. 

"**  •  detected  in  a  trick,'  surpris  h  le  tromper. 

*^  'all  were  sent  off,'  le  tout  it  ait  expidii. 

*'  '  was  conducted.'     Use  reposaient,  and  put  verb  before  the  subject. 

*•  '  while  he  .  .  .  .'     Sec  note  68,  p.  14. 

E 
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absurdities  with  which  ^^  his  father  had  encumbered  it.  The 
King's  first  object  was  to  have  a  great,  efficient,  and  well- 
trained  army.^^  He  had  a  kingdom  which  in  extent  and 
population  was  hardly  in  the  second  rank  of  European 
powers;  and  yet  he  aspired  to  a  place  not  inferior  to^^  that  of 
the  sovereigns  of  England,  France,  and  Austria,  For  that 
end  it  was  necessary  that  Prussia  should  be  all  sting. -^^ 
Lewis  XV.,  with  five  times  as  many  subjects  as  Frederic, 
and  more  than  five  times  as  large  a  revenue,  had  not  a  more 
formidable  army.  The  proportion  which  the  soldiers  in 
Prussia  bore^*  to  the  people  seems  hardly  credible.  Of  the 
males  in  the  vigour  of  life,  a  seventh  part  were  probably 
under  arms;  and  this  great  force  had,  by^-^  drilling,  by 
reviewing,  and  by  the  unsparing  use  of  cane  and  scourge, 
been  taught  to  perform  all  evolutions  with  a  rapidity  and  a 
precision  which  would  have  astonished  Villars  or  Eugene. 
The  elevated  feelings  which  are  necessary  to  the  best  kind 
of  army  were  then  wanting  ^^  to  the  Prussian  service.  In 
those  ranks  were  not  found  ^^  the  religious  and  political 
enthusiasm  which  inspired  the  pikemen  of  Cromwell,  the 
patriotic  ardour,  the  thirst  of  glory,  the  devotion  ^^  to  a  great 
leader,  which  inflamed  the  Old  Guard  of  Napoleon.  But  in 
all  the  mechanical  parts  of  the  military  calling,  the  Prussians 
were  as  superior  to  the  English  and  French  troops  of  that 
day,  as  the  English  and  French  troops  to^^  a  rustic  militia. 
Though  the  pay  of  the  Prussian  soldier  was  small,  though 


^^  *  with  which,' i^«/.  Translate  *  to  encumber' by  ^rifz'^r.  Remem- 
ber that  'it'  refers  X.o  politique  (f.). 

^^  'a  great,  efficient,  and  well-trained  army.'  Turn  :  'a  great  army, 
efficient  and  well  trained.'  Remember  efficace  will  not  do  for  'efficient;' 
it  means  'effectual'  (i.e.  un  reniede  ejfficace).     See  note  12,  p.  25. 

52  *  not  inferior  to'  (i.e.  *  equal  to  that  of .  .  .  .') 

5^  'all  sting,'  tout  aiguillon.     Or  use  montrer  ses  dents. 

5*  '  which  ....  bore.'   Turn :  '  The  proportion  of  the  soldiers to.' 

5^  '  by,'  aforu  de.^     Turn  :  'had  been  taught'  by  the  active  with  on. 

^  'were  then  wanting.'  'To  be  wanting'  is  matiquer  a;  'to  be  in 
want'  is  avoir  besoin  de^  manquer  de. 

^"^  '  were  not  found.'     How  will  you  turn  ? 

'8  'devotion,'  here  devouement.     Devotion  is  'religious  devotion.' 

^  '  to.*     Supply  le  sont. 
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every  rixdollar  of  extraordinary  charge  was  scrutinized  by 
Frederic  with  a  vigilance  and  suspicion  such  as  Mr.  Joseph 
Hume  never  brought  ^'^  to  the  examination  of  an  army  esti- 
mate,^^  the  expense  of  such  an  establishment  was,  for  the''- 
means  of  the  country,  enormous.  In  order  that*^  it  might 
not  be  utterly  ruinous,  it  was  necessary  that^  every  other 
expense  should  be  cut  down  to  the  lowest  possible  point. 
Accordingly  Frederic,  though  his  dominions  bordered  on"» 
the  sea,  had  no  navy.  He  neither  had  nor  wished  to  have 
colonies.  His  judges,  his  fiscal  officers,  were  meanly  paid. 
His  ministers  at  foreign  courts  walked  on  foot,  or  drove 
shabby  old  carriages  till^*^  the  axle-trees  gave  way.  Even  to 
his  highest  diplomatic  agents,  who  resided  at  London  and 
Paris,  he  allowed ^''^  less  than  a  thousand  pounds  sterling 
a-year.  The  royal  household  was  managed  with  a*^  frugality 
unusual  in  the  establishments  of  opulent  subjects,  unex- 
ampled in  any  other  i)alace.  The  King  loved  good  eating 
and  drinking,**-'  and  during  great  part  of  his  life  took"*^  plea- 
sure in  seeing  his  table  surrounded  by  guests ;  yet  the  whole 


•"  'never  brought,'  rCett  apporta Jamais.  Apporter  is  very  French  in 
the  figurative  sense  of  '  to  l)estow,'  '  to  bring  to  bear.'  . 

"*   *  army  estimate,'  htdget  efarmee. 

"  'for,'  eu  egard  aux  ....  Translate  'expense'  by  d^penses  (pi,). 
Remember  *  at  the  expense  of  is  aux  dc'pens  de.  Frais  is  more  gene- 
rally '  the  expenses  of  a  journey,'  a?,  frais  de  voyage. 

^  *in  order  ihoX,'  pour  q Welles,  i.e.  dJpenses  (f.).  Cf.  ut  in  Lat.,  with 
a  purpose.     .See  note  49,  p.  29. 

**  *  it  was  necessary  that,'  Cf.  tucesse  est  ut .  .  .  .  with  conjunctive. 
'  To  cut  down  to  the  lowest  point '  is  riduire  au  minimum.  Cf.  Kngli>h 
equivalent,  'to  reduce  to  a  minimum.' 

**  Mwrdered  upon.'  X^^  toucher  h.  Take  care  of  your  mood  after 
ijuoique.     See  note  49,  p.  29. 

*  *or  drove  shabby  old  carriages  till  .  .  .  .'  ou  hien  se  prcnunaieitt 
dans  (or  se  servaient  de)  vieiiles  pataches  jusqu^a  ce  que  ....  See  note 
49,  p.  29. 

"^  '  allowed,'  allouait.  Ci./cUre  um  allocation  de^  '  to  make  an  allow- 
ance of.' 

**  'managed  with  9i^  dirigi  sur  uh  pitd  de.  Translate  'unusual'  by 
pen  commtau. 

*•  •  goo<l  eating  and  drinking,'  la  bonne  chire  et  les  hotts  vins. 

^**  •  took.'  The  preterite  must  be  used  here,  as  referring  t"  the  his- 
torical tact  that  he  did  ^. 

E  2 
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charge  of  his  kitchen  was  brought  within'''^  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  pounds  sterUng  a-year.  He  examined  every  extra- 
ordinary item  with  a  care  which  might  be  thought  to  suit"^ 
the  mistress  of  a  boarding-house  better  than  a  great  prince. 
When  more  than  four  rixdoUars  were  asked  of  him  "^-^  for  a 
hundred  oysters,  he  stormed'^  as  if  he  had  heard  that  one 
of  his  generals  had  sold  a  fortress  to  the  Empress  Queen. 
Not  a  bottle  of  champagne  was  uncorked  without  his  express 
order.  "^  The  game  of  the  royal  parks  and  forests,  a  serious 
head"*^  of  expenditure  in  most  kingdoms,  was  to  him  a  source 
of  profit.  The  whole  was  farmed  out;''''  and,  though  the 
farmers  were  almost  ruined  by  their  contract,  the  King  would 
grant  them  no  remission.  His  wardrobe  consisted  of  one 
fine  gala  dress,  which  lasted  him  all  his  life  ;  of  two  or  three 
old  coats  fit  for~^  Monmouth  Street,  of  yellow  waistcoats 
soiled  with  snuff",  and  of  huge  boots  embrowned  by  time. 
One  taste  alone  sometimes  allured  him  beyond  the  limits  of 
parsimony,  nay,  even  beyond  the  limits  of  prudence,  the 
taste  for  building. "^^  In  all  other  things  his  economy  was  such 
as  we  might  call  by^^  a  harsher  name,  if  we  did  not  reflect 
that  his  funds  were  drawn  from  a  heavily  taxed  people,  and 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him,  without  excessive  tyranny,  to 
keep  up  at  once  a  formidable  army  and  a  splendid  court. 

Considered  as  [an]  administrator,  Frederic  had  undoubtedly 
many  titles  to  praise.  Order  was  strictly  maintained  through- 
out his  dominions. ^^  Property  was  secure.  A  great  liberty 
of  speaking  and  of  writing  was  allowed.  ^^     Confident  in  the 

^^  'were  brought  within,'  se  limit aient  a,  or  ne  s' ekvaient pas  h plus 
de  .  .  .  .     Translate  'charge'  by  depenses. 

"^^  '  to  suit,'  devoir  mieux  convenir  h  .  .  .  Turn  :  *  which  might  be  .  .  .' 
by  'which  one  would  have  thought.' 

^^  '  when  ....  were  asked  him.'  How  will  you  turn  ?  Translate  '  a 
hundred'  here  by  un  cent  d\ 

''^  'he  stormed.'     \jS&  s^emporter. 

'^  'his  express  order,'  ses  ordres formels.  ^^  'head,'  item. 

^^  'farmed  out,'  loue  a  fet'tnage . 

^^  '  fit  for,'  bon  pour  ks  chipiers  de.  ''^  '  for  building,'  du  bdtissage. 

^^  '  as  we  might  call  by.'     Turn  :  '  that  one  might  give  it  a  ...  .' 

*^  '  throughout  all  his  dominions,'  dans  tons  ses  etats. 

^■-  'was  allowed.'    Turn:   'There  existed  ....  of  speaking  and  writ- 
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irresistible  strength  [derived]  from  a  ojeat  army,  the  King 
looked  down  on  malcontents  and  libellers  with  a  wise  dis- 
dain, and  gave  little  encouragement  to  spies  and  informers. 
When  he  was  told  of*^  the  disaffection  of  one  of  his  subjects, 
he  merely  asked,  "  How  many  thousand^*  men  can  he  bring 
into  the  field  ?"  He  once  saw  a  crowd  staring ^^  at  something 
on  a  wall.  He  rode  up,***^  and  found  that  the  object  of  curio- 
sity was  a  scurrilous  placard  against  himself.  The  placard 
had  been  posted  up  so  high  that  it  was  not  easy  to  read  it 
Frederic  ordered  his  attendants^"  to  take  it  down  and  put  it 
lower.  "My  people  and  I,"  he  said,  "have  come  to^^  an 
agreement  which  satisfies  us  both.  They  are  to^^  say  what 
they  please,  and  I  am  to  do  what  I  please."  No  person  would 
have  dared  to  publish  in  London  satires  on  George  H. 
approaching^^  to  the  atrocity  of  those  satires  on  Frederic 
which  the  booksellers  at  Berlin  sold  with  impunity.  One 
bookseller  sent  to  the  palace  a  copy  of  the  most  stinging 
lampoon  that  perhaps  was  ever  written  ^^  in  the  world,  the 
Memoirs  of  Voltaire,  published  by  Beaumarchais,  and  asked 
for  his  Majesty's  orders.  "  Do  not  advertise  it  in  an  offensive 
manner,"  said  the  King ;  "but  sell  it  by  all  means. ^'-  I  hope 
it  will  pay  you  well."  Even  among  statesmen  accustomed 
to  the  licence  of  a  free  press,  such  steadfastness  of  mind  as 
this  is  not  very  common. 

It  is  due  also  to  the  memory  of  Frederic  to  say,  that  he 

*"  'when  he  was  told  .  .  .  .'  Turn,  by  on,  with  the  active.  Trans- 
late 'to  teir  by  infornter. 

®*  'thousand,'  here  an  approximate  rather  than  a  definite  number. 
See  note  65,  p.  41. 

**  'staring  at'  (i.e.  *  who  was  staring  at*).  *To  stare  at'  is  regarder 
fixemnit. 

*  '  he  rode  up. '  Turn :  *  he  approached  on  horseback.'  This  is 
clearly  what  happened. 

*  'ordered  his  attendants.'  QL  carefully  Lat.  'jubere  aliquid  alictti.* 

*  *come  io,'  fait.  *  'are  to'  (Je  dots,  '  I  am  to,'  '  I  must'). 

••  •  approaching  to.'  Turn  :  '  which  approached.'  Take  care  of  con- 
struction after  qui  preceded  by  a  negative.  Cf.  '  Nullum  est  animal 
praeter  hominem  quod  sit  particeps  ralionis'  (Cicero). 

»>  ♦  was  ever  written.'     What  mood  ?     Remember  you  have  a  super- 
lative expressing  relation  to,  comparison  with,  preceding. 
**  *  by  all  means,'  lertainmifnt. 
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earnestly  laboured  to  secure  to  his  people  the  great  blessing ^^ 
of  cheap  and  speedy  justice.  He  was  one  of  the  first  rulers 
who  abolished ^^  the  cruel  and  absurd  practice  of  torture. 
No  sentence  of  death,  pronounced  by  the  ordinary  tribunals, 
was  executed  without  his  sanction ;  and  his  sanction,  except 
in  cases  of  murder,  was  rarely  given.  Towards  his  troops 
he  acted ^^  in  a  very  different  manner.  Military  offences 
were  punished  with  such  barbarous  scourging,  that  to  be  shot 
was  considered  by  the  Prussian  soldier  as  a  secondary  punish- 
ment.^*^ Indeed,  the  principle  which  pervaded^*"  Frederic's 
whole  policy  was  this,  that  the  more  severely  the  army  is 
governed,  the  safer ^^  it  is  to  treat  the  rest  of  the  community 
with  lenity. 

Religious  persecution  was  unknown  under  his  government, 
unless  some  foolish  and  unjust  restrictions  which  lay  upon 
the  Jews  may  be  regarded'*'^  as  forming  an  exception.  His 
policy  with  respect  to^^^  the  Catholics  of  Silesia  presented 
an  honourable  contrast  to  the  policy  which,  under  very  similar 
circumstances,  England  long  followed^  with  respect  to  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland.  Every  form  of  religion  and  irreligion 
found  an  asylum  in  his  states.  The  scoffer  whom  the  parlia- 
ments of  France  had  sentenced  to  a  cruel  death,  was  con- 
soled^  by  a  commission  in  the  Prussian  service.  The  Jesuit 
who  could  show  his  face  nowhere  else,  who  in  Britain  was 
still  subject  to  penal  laws,  who  was  proscribed  by  France, 


*^  '  the  great  blessing,'  les  grands  bienfaits. 

*•*  *who  abolished.'   See  note  9,  p.  i.       ^^  'acted'  (i.e.  'used  to  act'). 

^  'that  to  be  shot  was  considered.'  Turn,  by  the  much  shorter 
clause :  '  that  the  Prussian  soldier  preferred  being  shot.' 

^'  '  pervaded,' ^(3«z'^rwa/V. 

^^  '  that  the  more  severely  .  .  .  .'  '  that  the  more  one  treats  an  army 
with  severity,  the  more  it  is  safe.'  Remember  that  'the  more*  repeated 
is  in  French //«j  ....  plus. 

^^  '  unless  ....  may  be  regarded.'  Turn :  *  unless  one  regards  as  an 
exception  some  .  .  .  .'     See  note  49,  p.  29,  which  commit  to  memory. 

100  <  ^\\\s.  respect  to,'  par  rapport  a. 

^  'followed:'  here  the  English  equivalent  would  be  '  pursued.'  What 
is  the  French  ? 

^  'was  consoled.'  Turn:  'saw  himself  consoled.'  What  tense  are 
all  these  verbs  in  ?  Are  they  not  clearly  expressive  of  state,  manner  of 
being  ?     Or  might  they  not  express  reiteration,  use,  custom  ? 
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Spain,  Portugal,  and  Naples,  who  had  been  given  up  even 
by  the  Vatican,  found  safety  and  the  means  of  subsistence 
in  the  Prussian  dominions. 

Most  of  the  vices  of  PYederic's  administration  resolve 
themselves  into  one  vice,  the  spirit  of  meddling.^  The  inde- 
fatigable activity  of  his  intellect,  his  dictatorial  temper,  his 
military  habits,  all  inclined  him*  to  this  great  fault.  He 
drilled  his  people  as  he  drilled  his  grenadiers.  Capital  and 
industry  were  diverted^  from  their  natural  direction  by  a 
crowd  of  preposterous  regulations.  There  was  a  monopoly 
of  coffee,  a  monopoly  of  tobacco,  a  monopoly  of  refined 
sugar.  The  public  money,  of  which  the  King  was  generally 
so  sparing,''  was  lavishly  spent  in  ploughing  bogs,  in  planting 
mulberry -trees  amidst  the  sand,  in  bringing^  sheep  from 
Spain  to**  improve  the  Saxon  wool,  in  bestowing  prizes  for 
fine  yam,  in  building  manufactories  of  porcelain,  manufac- 
tories of  carpets,  manufactories  of  hardware,  manufactories  of 
lace.  Neither  the  experience  of  other  rulers  nor  his  own 
could  ever  teach  him  that  something  more  than  an  edict  and 
a  grant  of  public  money  was  required^  to  create  a  Lyons,  a 
Brussels,  or  a  Birmingham. 

For  his  commercial  policy,  however,  there  was  some 
excuse.  He  had  on  his  side^^  illustrious  examples  and 
popular  prejudice.  Grievously  as  he  erred,  he  erred  in  com- 
pany with  his  age.^^  In  other  departments  his  meddling 
was  altogether  without  apology.  He  interfered  with  the 
course  of  justice  as  well  as  with  the  course  of  trade ;  and  set 

'  *  the  spirit  of  meddling,'  la  manie  d'intervenir  dans  touty  et  h  tout 
propos. 

*  'all  inclined  him.*    Use  the  *  summing-up'  tout,  with  the  singular. 

*  *  diverted.'  Use  dJtmirner.  Does  not  the  sense  imply  reiUration  ? 
What  tense  ? 

"  '  sparing.'  *  To  be  sparing '  is  ^re  icondme  de;  so  take  care  oS  your 
relative  which  follows  the  case  governed  by  the  verb,  and  is  either  qm^ 
donty  h  qui,  auquel,  &c.,  accordingly. 

'  *in  bringing,'  afaire  vatir.  ®  *to,'  'in  order  to*  (purpose). 

*  •  that  something  ....  was  required,*  quHl  fallait  quelqut  chost  de 
plus  que  .... 

"  '  on  his  side,'  pour  lui. 

"  'grievously  as  he  erred  .  .  .  .'  Turn:  'However  great  were  his 
errors,  they  were  the  errors  of  his  age.'  Take  care  of  spelling  with 
qtulque ....  que  preceded  by  an  adjective. 
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up^2  his  own  crude  notions  of  equity  against  the  law  as^^ 
expounded  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  gravest  magistrates. 
It  never  occurred  ^'^  to  him  that  men  whose  lives  ^^  were  passed 
in  adjudicating  on  questions  of  civil  right,  were  more  likely  ^*^ 
to  form  correct  opinions  on  such  questions  than  a  prince 
whose  attention  was  divided  among  a  thousand  objects,  and 
who  had  never  read  a  law-book  through.^"  The  resistance 
opposed  ^^  to  him  by  the  tribunals  inflamed  him  to  fury.^^ 
He  reviled  his  Chancellor.  He  kicked  the  shins  of  his 
Judges.  He  did  not,  it  is  true,  intend  to  act  unjustly.  He 
firmly  believed  that  he  was  doing  right,  and  defending  the 
cause  of  the  poor  against  the  wealthy.  Yet  this  well-meant  ^^^ 
meddling  probably  did  far  more  harm  than  all  the  explosions 
of  his  evil  passions  during  the  whole  of  his  long  reign.  We 
could  make  shift  to^^  live  under  a  debauchee  or  a  tyrant; 
but  to  be  ruled  by  a  busybody  is  more  than  human  nature 
can  bear. 

The  same  passion  for  directing  and  regulating  appeared  ^^ 
in  every  part  of  the  King's  policy.  Every  lad-^  of  a  certain 
station  in  life  was  forced  to  go  to  certain  schools  within  the 
Prussian  dominions.  If  a  young  Prussian  repaired,^*  though 
but  for  2^  a  few  weeks,  to  Leyden  or  Gottingen  for  the  purpose 

^2  'setup.'     \Js,e  opposer.  ^^  'as.'     Supply  *  it  was. ' 

^*  'occurred.'  Use  venir  a  Vidie.  Is  not  this  what  happened?  If 
so,  what  tense  ? 

^^  '  lives,'  toute  la  vie.  ^^  *  likely,'  a  mime  de. 

*'  '  through,'  d''un  bout  a  V autre. 

^^  ' opposed,'  'which  one  opposed  to  him,'  or  'that  he  met  with.' 

^^  '  inflamed  him  to  fury'  (i.e.  'rendered  him  furious'}. 

^  *  well-meant,'  a  bonne  intentioji. 

2^  *  make  shift  to.'  Use  endurer  de.  But  how  much  more  graphic  is 
the  true  French  turn,  viz. :  '  Vivre  sous  un  debauche  ou  un  tyran,  passe 
encore;  mais  etre  gouverne  par  un  officieux  entremetteur,  c'est  plus  que 
la  nature  humaine  ne  saurait  supporter.'  Cf.  in  Notre-DaJiie  de  Paris ^ 
Vol.  I.  (school  edition),  p.  i8:  'Annoncer  des  echevins  et  des  bourg- 
mestres,  passe  encore;  mais  un  chaussetier,  c'etait  dur.' 

22  '  appeared.'     Use  '  showed  itself.' 

23  *  every  lad,'  toutjetme  homme. 

2^  '  if  a  young  Pnissian  repaired.'  For  idiomatic  French  construction, 
see  notes  95,  97,  99,  pp.  8,  9.  Remember  that  to  go  Tvith  a  purpose  is 
always  se  rendre. 

2^  '  though  but,'  nefiit  ce  que  pour. 
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of  study,  the  offence  was  punished  with  civil  disabilities,-'^ 
and  sometimes  with  the  confiscation  of  property.  Nobody 
was  to  travel  without  the  royal  permission.  If  the  permission 
were  granted,-'  the  pocket-money  of  the  tourist  was  fixed  by 
royal  ordinance.  A  merchant  might  take  with  him  two 
hundred  and  fifty  rixdollars  in  gold,  a  noble  was  allowed  to-'^ 
take  four  hundred ;  for  it  may  be  observed,  in  passing,  that 
Frederic  studiously  kept  up  the  old  distinction  between  the 
nobles  and  the  community.  In  speculation  he  was  a  French 
philosopher,  but  in  action  a  German  prince.  He  talked  and 
wrote  about  the  privileges  of  blood  in  the  style  of  Sieyes  ; 
but  in  practice  no  chapter  in  the  empire  looked  with  a  keener 
eye-''  to  genealogies  and  quarterings. 

Such  was  Frederic  the  Ruler.^^  But  there  was  another 
Frederic,  the  Frederic  of  Rheinsberg,  the  fiddler  and  flute- 
player,  the  poetaster  and  metaphysician.  Amidst  the  cares 
of  state  the  King  had  retained  his  passion  for  music,  for 
reading,  for  writing,  for  literary  society.  To  these  amuse- 
ments he  devoted ^^  all  the  time  that  he  could  snatch^-  from 
the  business  of  war  and  government ;  and  perhaps  more 
light  is  thrown  on  his  character  by^^  what  passed  during  his 
hours  of  relaxation,  than  by  his  battles  or  his  laws. 

It  was  the  just  boast  of  Schiller  that^"*  in  his  country  no 
Augustus,  no  Lorenzo,  had  watched  over  the  infancy  of 
poetry.  The  rich  and  energetic  language  of  Luther,  driven 
by  the  Latin  from  the  schools  of  pedants,  and  by  the  French 
from  the  palaces  of  kings,  had  taken  refuge  among  the  people. 


*•  *  civil  disabilities,'  la  deprivation  de  droits  civils. 
^  *  if  the  permission  were  granted.'   Turn,  by  the  Lat.  ablative  abso- 
lute, i.e.  La  permission  une  fois  ....  or  Supposez  la  permission  .... 

*  *  was  allowed  to.'     Turn :  '  had  the  permission  to.' 

*  *  looked  with  a  keener  eye,*  n'examinait  d^un  ail  plus  scrutateur. 
*•  'the  Ruler,'  le  Souverain. 

"  'devoted.'  Use  consacrer.  Dhfouer  {se)  is  *to  devote  oneself  (i.e. 
as  a  sacrifice  to  duty,  &c. ). 

"  'snatch.'     Use  dh-ober. 

**  '  more  light  is  thrown  ....  by.'  Turn,  actively :  'and  perhaps  what 
passed  (i.e.  used  to  pass)  ....  throws  more  light  .  .  .  .'  Translate 
'light'  hy Jour. 

^  *  it  was  the  just  boast  of  Schiller,'  Schiller  se  vanteut  i  Juste  litre. 
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Of  the  powers  oP^  that  language  Frederic  had  no  notion. 
He  generally  spoke  of  it,  and  of  those  who  used  it,^*'  with 
the  contempt  of  ignorance.  His  library  consisted  of  French 
books ;  at  his  table  nothing  was  heard  but  French  conversa- 
tion. The  associates  of  his  hours  of  relaxation  were  for  the 
most  part  foreigners.  Britain  furnished  to  the  royal  circle 
two  distinguished  men,  born  in  the  highest  rank,^*"  and  driven 
by  civil  dissensions  from  the  land  to  which,  under  happier 
circumstances,  their  talents  and  virtues  might  have  been  a 
source  of  strength  and  glory.  George  Keith,  Earl  Marischal 
of  Scotland,  had  taken  arms  for  the  house  of  Stuart  in  1715; 
and  his  younger  brother  James,  then  only  seventeen  years 
old,  had  fought  gallantly  by  his  side.^^  When  all  was  lost, 
they  retired  together  to  the  continent,  roved  from  country 
to  country,  served  under  various  standards,  and  so  bore 
themselves  as  to^^  win  the  respect  and  good-will  of  many 
who  had  no  love  for  the  Jacobite  cause.  Their  long  wander- 
ings^^ terminated  at  Potsdam ;  nor  had  Frederic  any  asso- 
ciates who  deserved  or  obtained  ^^  so  large  a  share  ^^  of  his 

^  *  of  the  powers  of,'  de  la  puissance  de  (i.e.  permanent  power,  hence 
puissance).  Pouvoir,  the  verbal  infinitive,  used  substantively,  is  merely 
the  abstraction.  You  have  the  power  {puissance)  of  doing  something, 
but  you  exercise  the  power  {pouvoir)  of  doing  it.  The  two  terms  cor- 
respond, in  fact,  to  the  two  Latin  nouns,  potestas  and  potentia.  Besides, 
the  termination  ance  implies  something  permanent,  durable.  Cf.  V Angle- 
terre  est  une  des  grandes  puissances  {not  pouvoirs)  de  l'  Europe. 

2^  *  used  it'  Remember  that  to  *  make  use  of  is  '  se  servir  de,""  there- 
fore 'it'  will  be  translated  by  the  same  pronoun  as  'of  it'  after  'spoke.' 

2'  '  rank,'  classe. 

'^  'by  his  side,'  d.  ses  cdtes.  Translate  'gallantly'  by  vaillamment. 
Distinguish  between  '  gallant'  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable 
(French  brave,  vaillant),  and  'gallant'  with  the  accent  on  the  last  (French 
galant),  after  the  noun,  because  un  galant  homme  has  the  same  meaning 
as  un  homme  brave. 

'^^  *so  .  .  .  .  as  to  .  .  .  .'  ^^  maniere  ^  meriier.  Remember  that  *in' 
after  '  manner '  is  always  rendered  by  de. 

^°  '  wanderings,'  courses  errantes. 

*i  'who  deserved  or  maintained.'  Remember  these  verbs  come  after 
a  negative.  Cf.  dies  nullus  est  quin  veniat.  Translate  '  nor '  by  '  and 
Frederic  had  not  .  .  .  .' 

^  '  share,' /ar/.  Carefully  distinguish  between /^r/ (f.),  'a  share;' 
partie  (f.),  {rem  partitam),  '  a  part,'  or  'a  game  of;'  and  parti  (m.),  'a 
faction.'     Cf.  ziso  prendre  son  parti y  *to  make  up  one's  mind'  (i.e.  'to 
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esteem.  They  were  not  only  accomplished  men,  but  nobles 
and  warriors,  capable  of  serving  him  in  war  and  dii)lomacy, 
as  well  as  of  amusing  him  at  supper.  Alone  of  all  his  com- 
panions they  appear  never  to  have  had  reason  to  complain 
of  his  demeanour  towards  them.  Some  of  those  who  knew 
the  palace  best,  pronounced'^'*  that  Lord  Marischal  was  the 
only  human  being  whom  Frederic  ever  really  loved. 

Italy  sent  to  the  parties'*^  at  Potsdam  the  ingenious  and 
amiable  Algarotti,  and  Bastiani,  the  most  crafty,  cautious, 
and  servile  of  Abb^s.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  society 
which  Frederic  had  assembled  round  him  was  drawn  from 
France.  Maupertuis  had  acquired  some  celebrity  by  the 
journey  which  he  had  made  to  Lapland,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining,  by  actual  measurement,**^  the  shape  of  our 
planet.  He  was  placed  in  the  Chair*^  of  the  Academy  of 
Berlin,  a  humble  imitation  of  the  renowned  Academy  of 
Paris.  Baculard  D'Arnaud,  a  young  poet  who  was  thought 
to  have  given  promise  of  great  things,*"  had  been  induced  to 
quit  his  country,  and  to  reside  at  the  Prussian  Court.  The 
Marquess  D'Argens  was  among  the  King's  favourite  com- 
panions, on  account,  as  it  should  seem,'*^  of  the  strong  oppo- 
sition between  their  characters.  The  parts  of  D'Argens  were 
good,*^  and  his  manners  those  of  a  finished  French  gentle- 
man;^^ but  his  whole  soul  was  dissolved ^^  in  sloth,  timidity, 
and  self-indulgence.     His  was  one  of^^  that  abject  class  of 

elect  either  for  this  side  or  for  that')-  Cf.  Notre- Dame  de  Paris,  Vol.  L 
(school  edition),  p.  2 :  '  Chacun  avait  pris  son  parti  qui  pour  le  feu  de 
joie,  qui  pour  le  mai,  i.e.  '  Each  one  had  made  his  choice  (had  elected) 
this  one  for  ...  .  that  one  for  .  .  .  .' 

**  *  pronounced'  (i.e.  *used  to  affirm');  '  ever  really  loved '  (i.e.  'had 
ever  .  .  . .').  What  mood  ?  Remember  it  follows  le  seul,  implying  re- 
lation to,  comparison  with. 

**  *  parties,'  soirees.     *•*  *  by  actual  measurement,*  par  des  ccUculs  exacts. 

**  *  placed  on  the  chair,'  ilevi  aufauteuil  de  la  Prisidence. 

^  '  who  was  thought  to  have  .  .  . .'   de  beaucoup  d'avenir^  disait-on. 

**  'as  it  should  st^my  paratt-il. 

*•  *  the  parts  of .  .  .  .'     D'Argens  was  a  man  of  talent. 

^  *  of  a  finished  French  gentleman,'  d'unparfait  gentilhomme/ranfms. 

^^  *  was  dissolved  in.'  Use  ?lre  adonnJ  a,  or  se  consumer  dans.  What 
tense  ?    Is  it  not  clearly  the  state  of  the  mind  ? 

*'  'his  was  one  of*  (i.e.  '  He  was  of  that  .  .  .  .'). 
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minds  which  are  superstitious  without  being  religious.  Hating 
Christianity  with  a  rancour  which  made  him  incapable  of 
rational  inquiry,  unable  to  see  in  the  harmony  and  beauty  of 
the  universe  the  traces  of  divine  power  and  wisdom,  he  was 
the  slave  of  dreams  and  omens,  would  not^^  sit  down  to 
table  with  thirteen  in  company,  turned  pale  if  the  salt  fell 
towards  him,  begged  his  guests  not  to  cross  their  knives  and 
forks  on  their  plates,  and  would  not  for  the  world ^'^  commence 
a  journey  on  Friday.  His  health  was  a  subject  of  constant 
anxiety  to  him.  Whenever  his  head  ached,  or  his  pulse  beat 
quick,  his  dastardly  fears  and  effeminate  precautions  were 
the  jest^^  of  all  Berlin.  All  this  suited  the  King's  purpose 
admirably.  He  wanted  somebody  by  whom  he  might  be 
amused,^"  and  whom  he  might  despise.  When  he  wished 
to  pass  half-an-hour  in  easy  polished  conversation,  D'Argens 
was  an  excellent  companion;  when  he  wanted  to  vent^''  his 
spleen  and  contempt,  D'Argens  was  an  excellent  butt.^^ 

With  these  associates,  and  others  of  the  same  class,  Fre- 
deric loved  to  spend  the  time  which  he  could  steal  from 
public  cares. ^^  He  wished  his  supper-parties  to  be*^^  gay 
and  easy.  He  invited  his  guests  to  lay  aside  all  restraint, 
and  to  forget  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  soldiers,  and  was  absolute  master  of  the  life  and 
liberty  of  all  who  sat  at  meat  with  him.  There  was,  therefore, 
at  these  parties  the  outward  show  of  ease.^^  The  wit  and 
learning  of  the  company  were  ostentatiously  displayed.  The 
discussions    on    history   and   literature  were  often  highly  ^'^ 

*'  '  would  not  .  .  .  .'     Here  the  imperfect,  *  did  not  wish  to.' 

^^  *  for  the  world,'  pour  tout  au  monde. 

^^  'were  the  jest  oi,'  faisaient  la  Hsee  de.     See  note  60,  p.  6. 

56  <by  whom  he  might  be  amused.'  Turn  :  'who  might  amuse  him.' 
Cf.  use  of  Lat.  qui,  with  a  purpose.     Ex. :  Misit  legatos  qui  dicerent. 

^"^  *  to  vent,'  donner  cours  a. 

^^  '  butt,'  plastron,  point  de  mire. 

^*  '■'&\.Q2\ixom^  derober  a.     'Cares' (i.e.  *  harassing  cares'). 

^  *he  wished  ....  to  be'  (i.e.  'that  ....  should  be').  Cf.  the  con- 
junctive in  Latin  after  verbs  of  wishing,  commanding,  approving,  and 
their  contraries. 

^1  '  the  outward  show  of  ease,'  Vapparence  exterieure  du  sans  gine. 

^^  'highly  .  .  ,  .'  des plus.     See  note  4,  p.  i. 
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interesting.  But  the  absurdity  of  all  the  religions  known 
among  men  was  the  chief  topic  of  conversation  ;  and  the 
audacity  with  which  doctrines  and  names  venerated  through- 
out Christendom  were  treated  on  these  occasions,  startled 
even  persons  accustomed  to  the  society  of  French  and 
English  freethinkers.  Real  liberty,  however,  or  real  affection, 
was  in  this  brilliant  society  not  to  be  found. ^  Absolute 
kings  seldom  have  friends :  and  Frederic's  faults  were  such 
as,*^  even  where  perfect  equality  exists,  make  friendship 
exceedingly  precarious.  He  had  indeed  many  qualities 
which,  on  a  first  acquaintance,**^  were  captivating.  His  con- 
versation was  lively ;  his  manners,  to  those  whom  he  desired 
to  please,  were  even  caressing.  No  man  could  ^^  flatter  with 
more  delicacy.  No  man  succeeded  more  completely  in 
inspiring  those  who  approached  him  with  vague  hopes  of 
some  great  advantage^'  from  his  kindness.  But  under  this 
fair  exterior  he  was  a  tyrant,  suspicious,  disdainful,  and 
malevolent.  He  had  one  taste "^^  which  may  be  pardoned  in 
a  boy,  but  which,  when  habitually  and  deliberately  indulged 
in  by  a  man*^^  of  mature  age  and  strong  understanding,  is 
almost  invariably  the  sign  of  a  bad  heart,  a  taste  for  severe 
practical  jokes."®  If  a  courtier  was"^  fond  of  dress,  oil  was 
flung  over  his  richest  suit.  If  he  was  fond  of  money,  some 
prank  was  invented  to  make  him  disburse  more  than  he  could 
spare.     If  he  was  hypochondriacal,  he  was  made  to  believe 


•^  *  real  Kberty,  however,  . ,  .  .  not  to  be  found.'  Turn :  '  Of  real 
liberty,  however,  ....  there  was  none  in  this  .  .  .  .* 

•*  '  such  as,'  (U  celles  qui. 

•*  '  on  a  first  acquaintance,  an  premier  ahord. 

*  •  could.'  Use  savoir  here.  What  tense  are  all  these  verbs  ?  Do 
they  express  itaJe^  manner  of  bei$tg  ? 

^  •  advantage.'     Supply  i  tirer,  or  <J  ohtenir. 

**  •  taste,'  manie.     Turn  by  the  active,  with  on. 

*•  *  when  ....  indulged  by  a  man.'  Turn  :  '  when  a  man  of  mature 
age  ....  indulges  (in  it).'  Use  se  livrer  h.  Translate  the  'which'  pre- 
ceeding  'when*  by  the  distinguishing  relative  Uquel. 

'•  *  a.'    Supply  nous  voulons  dire  la  manie  des  mauvaises  plaisattieries. 

^'  'if  a  courtier  was.'  How  will  you  turn  here?  See  notes  95,  97, 
99,  pp.  8,  9.  All  these  passives,  'was  flung,'  i^c.  &c.,  must  be  turned 
actively  with  on  if  the  sentence  is  to  satisfy  a  French  ear. 
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that  he  had  the''^  dropsy.  If  he  had  particularly  set  his 
heart  on'^  visiting  a  place,  a  letter  was  forged  to  frighten 
him  from  going  thither.  These  things,  it  may  be  said,  are 
trifles.  They  are  so;"'*  but  they  are  indication*,  not  to  be 
mistaken,"^  of  a  nature  to  which  the  sight  of  human  suffering 
and  human  degradation  is  an  agreeable  excitement."^ 

Frederic  had  a  keen  eye  for  the  foibles  of  others,  and  loved 
to  communicate  his  discoveries.  He  had  some  talent  for 
sarcasm,  and  considerable  skill  in  detecting  the  sore  places 
where  sarcasm  would  be  most  acutely  felt.'"  His  vanity,  as 
well  as  his  malignity,  found  gratification  in  the  vexation  and 
confusion  of  those  who  smarted  under"^  his  caustic  jests. 
Yet  in  truth  his  success  on  these  occasions  belonged  quite 
as  much  to  the  king  as  to  the  wit.  We  read  that  Commodus 
descended,  sword  in  hand,  into  the  arena  against  a  wretched 
gladiator,  armed  only  with  a  foil  of  lead,"^  and,  after  shedding 
the  blood  of  the  hapless  victim,  struck  ^^  medals  to  com- 
memorate the  inglorious  victory.  The  triumphs  of  Frederic 
in  the  war  of  repartee  were  of  much  the  same  kind.  How 
to  deal  with  him^^  was  the  most  puzzHng  of  questions.  To 
appear   constrained  in   his   presence  was^^  to  disobey  his 

'^  'that  he  had  the,'  qu  il  etait  atteint  d'  .  .  .  . 

^^  *  set  his  heart  on.'  '  To  set  one's  heart  upon'  is  either  tenir  beaucoup 
hf  or  avoir  a  coeur  de. 

''*  *  they  are  so,'  Soit^  or  C^est  vrai. 

^^  'indications  not  to  be  mistaken,'  /es  indices  infaillibks;  or  turn:  ce 
sont,  a  -fu  pas  s'y  meprendre,  ks  indices. 

'^  '  a  keen  excitement,'  un  vrai  plaisir. 

^  'would  be  most  acutely  felt.'    \3?,&faire  sentir.    See  note  42,  p.  4. 

^^  *  who  smarted  under.'   Use  Idesser  vivement,  and  put  verb  at  the  end. 

''^  *  with  a  foil  of  lead,'  d'unjleuret. 

^^  'struck' (i.e.  'caused  to  be  struck') ;  thcxQ^oxe  faire  frapper.  Cf. 
German  machen-lassen.  Remember  you  are  dealing  with  a  historical 
fact.     What  tense  ? 

^'  *  how  to  deal  with  him.'  Supply  '  to  know  (how  to).'  Remember 
that  savoir,  vouloir,  pouvoir,  dezwir,  aller,  oser,  sembler,  never  take  a 
preposition  before  the  infinitive,  because  down  to  and  preceding  the 
17th  century  these  verbs  were  considered  as  auxiliaries  of  the  infinitive. 
Cf.  in  Corneille :  'Je  rose  dire  et  vous  Vavez  pu  voir.'  'To  deal  with' 
is  en  agir  avec. 

^^  '  was,'  c^etaii,  because  between  two  infinitives.  For  uses  of  ce,  c\ 
instead  of  e7,  see  Les  Miserables^  Vol.  I.  (school  edition),  p.  66,  note  62. 
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commands  and  to  spoil  his  amusement.  Yet  if  his  asso- 
ciates were  enticed ^^  by  his  graciousness  to  indulge  in  the 
famiHarity  of  a  cordial  intimacy,  he  was  certain  to  make  them 
repent  of  their  presumption  by  some  cruel  humiliation.  To 
resent  his  affronts  was  perilous ;  yet  not  to  resent  them  was**** 
to  deserve  and  to  invite  them.  In  his  view,  those  who 
mutinied  were  insolent  and  ungrateful  ;  those  who  submitted 
were  curs  made  to  receive  bones  and  kickings  with  the  same 
fawning'^^  patience.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  conceive  how 
anything  short  of**^  the  rage  of  hunger  should  have  induced 
men  to  bear  the  misery  of  being  the  associates  of  the  great 
King.  It  was  no  lucrative  post.  His  Majesty  was  as  severe 
and  economical  in  his  friendships  as  in  the  other  charges  of 
his  establishment,  and  as  unlikely^"  to  give  a  rixdoUar  too 
much  for  his  guests  as  for  his  dinners.  The  sum  which  he 
allowed  to  a  poet  or  a  philosopher  was  the  very  smallest  sum 
for  which  such  poet  or  philosopher  could  be  induced  to  sell 
himself  into  slavery ;  and  the  bondsman  might  think  himself 
fortunate  if  what  had  been  so  grudgingly**^  given  was  not, 
after  years  of  suffering,  rudely  and  arbitrarily  withdrawn. 

Potsdam  was,  in  truth,  what  it  was  called  by  one  ^•*  of  its 
most  illustrious  inmates,  the  Palace  of  Alcina.  At  the  first 
glance  it  seemed  to  be  a  delightful  spot,  where  every  intel- 
lectual and  physical  enjoyment  awaited  the  happy  adventurer. 
Every  new-comer  was  received  with  eager  hospitality,  intoxi- 
cated with  flattery,  encouraged  to  expect  prosperity  and 
greatness.  It  was  in  vain  that  a  long  succession  of  favourites 
who  had  entered  that  abode  with  delight  and  hope,'*"^  and 
who,  after  a  short  term  of  delusive  happiness,  had  been 
doomed  to  expiate  their  folly  by  years  of  wretchedness  and 

^  *  were  enticed.'  Use  laisser  with  the  infinitive  (i.e.  'let  themselves 
be  induced  to'). 

**  '  was.'     See  note  82,  p.  62.     Use  se  venger  de  for  *  to  resent.* 

*•  *  fawning,'  servile^  abjecU. 

■*  'anything  short  of,'  autre  chose  que  .... 

^  '  as  unlikely,'  aussi  incapable  de,  aussi peu  dispose  it. 

*  '  so  grudgingly,'  de  si  mauvcUse  gr&ce. 

*•  'what  it  was  called  by.'  Turn:  'what  one  ....  called  (i.e.  'used 
to')  it.'    Place  your  verb  first,  on  account  of  the  long  subject. 

*®  '  with  delight  and  hope/  dans  toutes  Us  delicts  dc  Vesph'ance. 
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degradation,  raised  their  voices  ^^  to  warn  the  aspirant  who 
approached  the  charmed  threshold.  Some  had  wisdom 
enough  to  discover  the  truth  early,  and  spirit  enough  to  fly 
without  looking  back;  others  lingered  on-*^  to  a  cheerless 
and  unhonoured  old  age.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  poorest  author  of  that  time  in  London,  sleeping  on 
a  bulk,^^  dining  in  a  cellar,  with  a  cravat  of  paper,  and  a 
skewer  for^*  a  shirt-pin,  was  a  happier  man  than  any  of  the 
literary  ^^  inmates  of  Frederic's  court. 

But  of  all  who  entered  the  enchanted  garden  in  the  inebri- 
ation of  delight,^*'  and  quitted  it  in  agonies  of  rage  and  shame, 
the  most  remarkable  was^^  Voltaire.  Many  circumstances 
had  made  him  desirous  of  finding  a  home^^  at  a  distance 
from  his  country.  His  fame  had  raised  him  up^^  enemies. 
His  sensibility  gave  them  a  formidable  advantage  over  him. 
They  were,  indeed,  contemptible  assailants.  Of  all  that  they 
wrote  against  him,  nothing  has  survived  except  what  he  has 
himself  preserved.  But  the  constitution  of  his  mind  resem- 
bled the  constitution  of  those  bodies  in  which  ^^^  the  slightest 
scratch  of  a  bramble  or  the  bite^  of  a  gnat  never  fails  to 
fester.^  Though  his  reputation  was  rather  raised^  than 
lowered  by  the  abuse  of  writers  [such]  as  Freron  and  Des- 

^^  ' their  voices,'  la  voix  (i.e.  'as  of  each  individual  voice'),  a  con- 
struction so  thoroughly  French.  Cf.  VcbU  au  ciel^  '  with  his  eyes  raised 
to  heaven.' 

^  '  lingered  on,'  y  resth-ent  jusqu' a.  Cf.  also  s'attarder;  and  in  Notre- 
Dame  de  Paris^  Vol.  II.  (school  edition),  p.  119:  '  Quelques  etoiles 
attardees  s'y  eteignaient  .  ..."  (i.e.  'a  few  lingering  stars  ....'). 

^^  '  on  a  bulk,'  sur  la  dure. 

®*  *  for,'  en  guise  de.  ^^  '  literary,'  lettres. 

^  'in  the  inebriation  of  delight,'  dans  V etourdissement  de  lajoie. 

^  'was.'  Remember  this  answers  to  the  question,  zvhat  happened^ 
canie  about  ? 

^^  *  a  home,'  un  refuge^  un  abri. 

^  'had  raised  him  up.'  The  Lat.  suscito  will  supply  you  with  the 
French  verb.     For  '  him,'  cf.  use  of  the  ethic  dative  in  Latin. 

100  « \^  which.'     See  note  96,  p.  44. 

^  'bite,'  ]xQ.XQ  ptqure,  of  an  insect;  morsure,  of  an  animal. 

-  ^  fester,' /aire pourrir. 

'^  *  raised.'  Use  rehausser.  Take  care  of  your  mood  after  '  though. 
See  note  49,  p.  29. 
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fontaines,  though  the  vengeance  which  he  took  on  Freron 
and  Desfontaines  was  such  that  scourging,  branding,*  pillory- 
ing, would  have  been  a  trifle  to  it,^  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  they  gave*'  him  far  more  pain  then  he  ever  gave  them. 
Though  he  enjoyed  during  his  whole  lifetime  the  reputation 
of  a  classic,  though  he  was  extolled  by  his  contemporaries 
above  all  poets,  philosophers,  and  historians,  though  his 
works  were  read  with  as  much  delight  and  admiration  at 
Moscow  and  Westminster,  at  Florence  and  Stockholm,  as  at 
Paris  itself,  he  was  yet  tormented  by  that  restless  jealousy 
which  should  seem  to  belong  only  to  minds  burning  with  the 
desire  of  fame,  and  yet  conscious  of''  impotence.  To  men 
of  letters  who  could  by  no  possibility  be  his  rivals,  he  was,*^ 
if  they  behaved  well  to  him,^  not  merely  just,  not  merely 
courteous,  but  often  a  hearty  friend  and  a  munificent  bene- 
factor. But  to  every  writer  who  rose  to  a  celebrity  approach- 
ing his  own,  he  became  either  a  disguised  or  an  avowed 
enemy.  He  slily^*^  depreciated  Montesquieu  and  Buffon. 
He  publicly,  and  with  violent  outrage,  made  war  on^^  Rous- 
seau. Nor^'^  had  he  the  art  of  hiding  his  feeUngs  under  the 
semblance  of  good -humour  or  of  contempt.  With  all  his 
great  talents  and  all  his  long  experience  of  the  world,  he 

*  '  branding,'  lefer  chaud. 

'  'to  it'  (i.e.  'compared  to  it,'  'by  the  side  of  it'),  h  cdte  d'elle. 

*  '  gave.'  Use  injliger  (cf.  Lat.  injltgo).  Remember  you  have  plus 
....  qiu  in  the  first  clause.  What  particle  will  be  required  before  the 
latter  verb  ? 

■  '  and  yet  conscious  of,'  et  ayant  cependant  U  sentiment  de  leur  .... 
Take  care  of  your  mood  after  all  these  '  though.'     See  note  49,  p.  29. 
"  'was.'     Turn:  'he  showed  himself.' 

*  *  to  him,'  h  son  igard  (i.e.  '  with  respect  to*).  Cf.  h  I'^gard  de,  '  as 
to  .  .  .  .;'  ett  Sgard h^  'having  respect  to'  (i.e.  *if  we  consider').  See 
note  96,  p.  34. 

'"  *  slily,'  en  cachette  (cf.  sous  main,  h  la  dh-obie).     Cf.  also  in  Victor 
Hugo,  Les  Contemplations,  4  Septembre  1843,  i. : 
'  EUe  donnait  comme  on  derobe, 
En  ie  cachant  aux  yeux  de  tous ; 
Oh  I  la  belle  petite  robe 
Qu'elle  avait,  vous  rappelez  vous?' 
"  'made  war  on.'  Cf.  the  Lat.  exact  equivalent  of  the  French,  inferre 
helium  alicui. 

'■^  'nor'  (i.e.  'and  he  had  not"). 

K 
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had  no  more  self-command^^  than  a  petted  child  or  a  hyste- 
rical woman.  Whenever  ^"^  he  was  mortified,  he  exhausted 
the  whole  rhetoric  of  anger  and  sorrow  to  express  his  morti- 
fication. His  torrents  of  bitter  words,  his  stamping  ^^  and 
cursing,  his  grimaces  and  his  tears  of  rage,  were  a  rich  feast 
to  those  abject  natures  whose  delight  is  in^^  the  agonies  of 
powerful  spirits  and  in  the  abasement  of  immortal  names. 
These  creatures  had  now  found  out  a  way  of  gaUing  him  to 
the  very  quick. ^^  In  one  walk,^^  at  least,  it  had  been  admitted 
by  envy  itself  that  he  was  without  a  living ^^  competitor. 
Since  Racine  had  been  laid  among  the  great  men  whose 
dust  made  the  holy  precinct  of  Port-Royal  holier,  no  tragic 
poet  had  appeared  who  could ^'^  contest  the  palm  with  the 
author  of  Zaire,  of  Alzire,  and  of  Merope.  At  length  a  rival 
was  announced.  Old  Crebillon,  who,  many  years  before, 
had  obtained  some  theatrical  success,  and  who  had  long 
been^^  forgotten,  came  forth  from  his  garret  in  one  of  the 
meanest  lanes  near  the  Rue  St.  Antoine,  and  was  welcomed 
by  the  acclamations  of  envious  men  of  letters,  and  of  a 
capricious  populace.  A  thing  ^'^  called  Catiline,  which  he 
had  written  in  his  retirement,  was  acted  with  boundless 
applause.  Of  this  execrable  piece  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  plot  turns  on  a  love-affair,  carried  on  in  all  the  forms  ^^ 
of  Scudery,  between  Catiline,  whose  confidant  is  the  Praetor 
Lentulus,  and  Tullia,  the  daughter  of  Cicero.  The  theatre 
resounded   with  acclamations.      The    king   pensioned   the 

^^  *  self-command,'  empire  sur  lui-minte. 

^*  'whenever.'  Remember  there  is  reiteration  always  implied  in 
*  whenever.'     What  tense  ? 

^^  *  stamping,'  trepignements  de  pied. 

1^  *  whose  delight  is  in.'  Turn :  *  who  take  delight  in  seeing.*  Use 
prendre  plaisir  a,  or  sefaire  un  plaisir  de. 

^'  *of  galling  him  to  the  very  quick,'  de  le  piquer  jusqu' au  vif. 

^8  *  walk,'  genre  de  litterature.  Turn,  actively :  *  envy  itself  had  ad- 
mitted.'    Use  reconnaitre. 

1®  '  living,'  contemporain. 

^  *  who  could.'     How  will  you  convey  the /£'j«^z7?V>'.'' 

2^  'and  who  had  been  .  .  .  .'  (i.e.  'whom  one  had  ....').  'Long'  = 
depuis  longtemps. 

^  'a  thing,'  une  misirable pihe. 

^  *  forms,'  rigles.     Translate  'love-affair'  by  ifitrigue. 
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successful  poet;  and  the  coffee-houses  pronounced-*  that 
Voltaire  was  a  clever  man,  but  that  the  real  tragic  inspiration, 
the  celestial  fire  which  had  glowed  in  Corneille  and  Racine, 
was  to  be  found  in"  Crebillon  alone. 

The  blow  went  to  Voltaire's  heart.  Had  his  wisdom  and 
fortitude  been  in  proportion  to  the  fertility  of  his  intellect 
and  to  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  he  would  have  seen  -^  that  it 
was  out  of  the  power  of  all  the  puffers"^  and  detractors  in 
Europe  to  put  Catiline  above  Zaire ;  but  he  had  none  of  the 
magnanimous  patience  with  which  Milton  and  Bentley  left^* 
their  claims  to  the  unerring  judgment  of  time.  He  eagerly 
engaged  in"^  an  undignified  competition  with  Crebillon,  and 
produced  a  series  of  plays  on  the  same  subjects  which  his 
rival  had  treated.  These  pieces  were  coolly  received.  Angry 
with  the  court,  angry  with  the  capital,  Voltaire  began  to  find 
pleasure  in  the  prospect  of  exile.  His  attachment  for  Madame 
du  Chatelet  long  prevented  him  from  executing ^^^  his  purpose. 
Her  death  set  him  at  liberty,  and  he  determined  to  take 
refuge  at  Berlin. 

To  Berlin  he  was  invited  by  a  series  of  letters,  couched  in 
terms  of  the  most  enthusiastic  friendship  and  admiration. 
For  once  the  rigid  parsimony  of  Frederic  seemed  to  have 
relaxed.^^  Orders,  honourable  offices,  a  liberal  pension,  a 
well-served  table,  stately  apartments  under  a  royal  roof,  were 
offered  in  return  for  the  pleasure  and  honour  which  were 
expected^-  from  the  society  of  the  first  wit  of  the  age.     A 

**  *  pronounced.'     Use  affimur,  dire  hcMtement. 

"  *  was  to  be  found  in,*  itait  tombe  sur. 

*•  *  seen'  campris.  '^  *  puffers^* />attegyrts/es. 

"  'left.'     Translate /«r<^  contents  de  laisser,  or  voulurent  bien  .... 

*•  'engaged  in.'  'To  engage  in'  is  entrer  dans  or  s'embarquer  dans, 
commencer. 

*•  *of  executing.'  Cf.  also  nuttre  h  execution,  '  to  carry  out ;'  donner 
suite  hy  'to  go  on  with,'  '  persevere  with'  (i.e.  '  with  a  view  of  eventually 
carrying  out').  Cf.  in  Les  Travailleurs  de  la  Mer  (school  edition), 
chap.  vii.  line  522:  'Car  il  allait,  s'il  donnait  suite  d  son  entrcprise, 
sejourner  .  . .  .'  (i.e.  'if  he  persevered  in'). 

**  'to  have  relaxed.'  Supply  'itself.'  Use  the  pronominal  form. 
What  tense  is  '  seemed '  in  ?  Does  it  not  express  the  state  of  Frederic's 
mind  ?    Translate  '  orders'  by  decorations. 

'^  'were  offered.'  Supply  'him.'  What  tense?  Is  it  not  what  hap- 
pened ?  *  Expected  :'  use  esperer  here.  Will  it  be  in  the  same  tense  a.s 
'  was  offered?  Does  is  not  rather  mean  that  the  Kings  mind  was  in  a 
state  of  expectation  t 
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thousand  louis  were  remitted  for  the  charges  of  the  journey. 
No  ambassador  setting  out  from  Berhn  for  a  court  of  the 
first  rank  had  ever  been  more  amply  supplied.^^  But  Voltaire 
was  not  satisfied.  At  a  later  period,  when  he  possessed  an 
ample  fortune,  he  was^*  one  of  the  most  liberal  of  men ;  but 
till  his  means  had  become  equal ^^  to  his  wishes,  his  greediness 
for  lucre  was  unrestrained  either  by^^  justice  or  by  shame. 
He  had  the  effrontery  to  ask  for  a  thousand  louis  more,  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  bring  his  niece,  Madame  Denis,  the 
ugUest  of  coquettes,  in  his  company.^^  The  indelicate  rapa- 
city of  the  poet  produced  its  natural  effect  on  the  severe  and 
frugal  King.  The  answer  was  a  dry^^  refusal.  "  I  did  not," 
said  his  Majesty,  "  solicit  the  honour  of  the  lady's  society." 
On  this,  Voltaire  went  off  into"^  a  paroxysm  of  childish  rage. 
"  Was  there  ever'^^  such  avarice  !  He  has  hundreds  of  tubs 
full  of  dollars  in  his  vaults,  and  haggles  with  me  about  "^^  a 
poor  thousand  louis."  It  seemed  that  the  negociation  would 
be  broken  off;^^  but  Frederic,  with  great  dexterity,  affected 
indifference,  and  seemed  inclined  to  transfer  his  idolatry  to 
Baculard  d'Arnaud.  His  Majesty  even  wrote  some  bad 
verses,  of  which  the  sense  was,  that  Voltaire  was  a  setting 
sun,*^  and  that  Arnaud  was  rising.     Good-natured  friends** 


'^  *  supplied,' /^«?-z/M  d^argent.  ^  *was.*     See  note  8,  p.  65. 

^  'had  become  equal.'  Tra.nz\z.ie  ' equzV  hy proportiomies  a.  Take 
care  of  your  mood  here.     See  note  49,  p.  29. 

^^  '  was  unrestrained  by  either  ,  .  ,  .'  Turn  :  'neither  justice  nor  .... 
could  restrain  .  .  .  .'     Translate  'restrain'  by  mettre un frein  a. 

^  'to  bring  ....  in  his  company.'  Say  'to  bring  with  him.'  Note 
the  difiFerence  between  apporter, '  to  bring'  (i.e.  in  one's  arms),  and  amener, 
'  to  bring'  (i.e.  'to  lead  in') ;  so  between  cTHporter  and  emmener. 

^  *  a  dry,'  tout  court,  tout  tut.        ^^  '  went  off  into.'    Use  entrer  dans. 

^°  '  was  there  ever,'  vit- on  jamais. 

*^  'and  haggles  with  me  about  .  .  .  .'  et  se  chicane  avec  moi  pour  un 
miserable  millier  de  louis. 

^2  '  that  the  negociation  would  be  broken  off.'  Cf.  English  equivalent, 
'  that  matters  should  remain  where  they  were,'  que  les  chases  dussent  en 
rester  la.     For  subj.  after  II  semblaii  que  ....  see  note  60,  p.  13. 

^  'that  Voltaire  was  a  setting  sun,'  Turn  :  'that  Voltaire's  sun  was 
setting.' 

**  '  good-natured  friends.'  Cf.  in  Les  MisSrables,  Vol,  I.  p.  59,  1,  8  : 
*Les  bonnes  dines  se  tirerent  d'affaire  en  disant,'  i.e.  'the  good-natured 
souls  got  out  of  it  by  saying.'     Translate  '  soon'  by  ne pas  tarder  a. 
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soon  carried  the  lines  to  Voltaire.  He  was  in  his  bed.*^ 
He  jumped  ouf*^  in  his  shirt,  danced  about  the  room  with 
rage,  and  sent  for^''  his  passport  and  his  post-horses.  It  was 
not  difficult  to  foresee  the  end  of  a  connection  which  had 
such  a  beginning. 

It  was  in  the  year*^  1750  that  Voltaire  left  the  great  capital, 
which  he  was  not  to  see  again  till,  after  the  lapse  of  near 
thirty  years,  he  returned,"*^  bowed  down  by  extreme  old  age, 
to  die  in  the  midst  of  a  splendid  and  ghastly ^'^  triumph. 
His  reception  in  Prussia  was  such  as  might  well  have  elated ^^ 
a  less  vain  and  excitable  mind.  He  wrote  to  his  friends  at 
Paris  that  the  kindness  and  the  attention  with  which  he  had 
been  welcomed  surpassed  description,^^  ^h^t  the  King  was 
the  most  amiable  of  men,  that  Potsdam  was  the  paradise  of 
philosophers.  He  was  created  chamberlain,  and  received, 
together  with  his  gold  key,  the  cross  of  an  order,  and  a 
patent  ensuring  to  him  a  pension  of  eight  hundred  pounds 
sterling  a-year  for  life.^  A  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  a-year 
were  promised  to  his  niece  if  she  survived ^^  him.  The  royal 
cooks  and  coachmen  were  put  at  his  disposal.  He  was 
lodged  in  the  same  apartments  in  which  Saxe  had  lived ^^ 
when,  at  the  height  of^  power  and  glory,  he  visited  Prussia. 


**  '  in  his  bed.'     Translate  cotuhi.  ^  '  out,'  <J  das  du  lit. 

^  *  sent  for.'     Remember  '  to  send  for'  is  ewooyer  chercher. 

*®  *in  the  year.'  Merely  use  en.  WTiat  tense  will  *  it  was'  be  in? 
Does  it  answer  to  the  question,  what  took  place,  happened? 

*•  '  till  after  the  lapse  ....  he  returned,'  '  which  he  was  to  see  only 
after  the  lapse  of  thirty  years,  when  he  returned  .  .  .  .' 

^  'ghastly.'     \3^e  lu^tbre. 

"  *  was  such  as  might  have  .  .  .  .'  Tarn:  'was  of  a  nature  to  .  .  .  .' 
•Elate.'  Use  either  enjler  dWgueil,  remplir  d'orgueil,  inorgueillir. 
What  tense  '  was'  ?     Ask  yourself  the  question. 

"  '  surpassed  description,'  ne  saurait  se  dkrire. 

"  •  for  life,'  sa  vie  durante.  How  will  you  translate  '  a '  before  *  year '  ? 
Cf.  so  much  'a  day,'  *a  week,'  •  a  month." 

**  'survived.'  Take  care  of  the  case  with  'to  survive.'  Qi.  Lat. 
^alicui  superstitem  esse,  alicui  superesse.' 

**  •  in  which  Saxe  had  lived'  (i.e.  '  which  Saxe  had  occupied').  This 
was  Maurice  de  Saxe,  the  great  general,  son  of  Augustus  II.,  king  of 
Poland,  and  great-grandfather  of 'George  .Sand.' 

••  *  at  the  height  of,'  a  Vapogie  de^  or  au  zhiith  de. 
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Frederic,  indeed,  stooped  for  a  time  even  to  use  the  lan- 
guage^'' of  adulation.  He  pressed  to  his  lips  the  meagre '^^ 
hand  of  the  little  grinning ^^  skeleton  whom  he  regarded  as 
the  dispenser  of  immortal  renown.  He  would  add,  he  said, 
to  the  titles  which  he  owed  to  his  ancestors  and  his  sword, 
another  title,  derived  from  his  last  and  proudest  acquisition. 
His  style  should  run  thus  :^°  Frederic,  King  of  Prussia,  Mar- 
grave of  Brandenburg,  Sovereign  Duke  of  Silesia,  Possessor 
of  Voltaire.  But  even  amidst  the  delights  of  the  honeymoon, 
Voltaire's  sensitive  ^^  vanity  began  to  take  alarm.  A  few 
days  after  his  arrival,  he  could  not  help  telling ^^  his  niece 
that  the  amiable  King  had  a  trick  of^^  giving  a  sly  scratch 
with  one  hand,  while  ^^  patting  and  stroking  with  the  other. 
Soon  came^^  hints  not  the  less  alarming  because  mysterious. 
"The  supper-parties  are  delicious.  The  King  is  the  life^ 
of  the  company.  But — I  have  operas  and  comedies,  reviews 
and  concerts,  my  studies  and  books.  But — but — Berlin  is 
fine,  the  princesses  charming,  the  maids -of- honour  hand- 
some. ^7     But " 

This  eccentric  friendship  was  fast  cooling.  Never  had 
there  met  two  persons  so  exquisitely  fitted  to^^  plague  each 
other.  Each  of  them  had  exactly  the  fault  of  which  the 
other  was  most  impatient ;  and  they  were,  in  different  ways, 


*'  'language.'     See  note  32,  p.  ii.  ^  ^  m&Zigre,' decharnee. 

^  *  grinning,'  tout  rire  et  tout  sarcasme. 

^^  *  His  style  would  run  thus,'  Ses  titres  seraient,  or  //  auraitpour  titres. 

®^  'sensitive,'  sensible.  Cf.  Lat.  sensibilis.  The  English  'sensible* 
(i.e.  'possessed  of  sense')  is  in  French  sense. 

^  'telling.'  \}%^  faire  remarquer.  What  tense  '  could '  ?  Ask  your- 
self the  question.  Does  the  verb  express  state,  manner  of  being?  If  so, 
imperfect.  Does  it,  on  the  contrary,  answer  to  the  question,  what  hap- 
pened^ what  came  to  pass  ?     If  so,  the  historical  perfect. 

^  '  a  trick,'  une  maniere  a  lui.    Cf.  le  voila  qui  fait  encore  des  siennes, 

•  he  is  at  his  old  tricks  again. ' 

^  'while.'     See  note  68,  p.  14. 

^  'Soon  came,'  Puis  cefurent  bientSt ....  Translate  'hints'  by  its 
English  equivalent  'insinuations,'  which  is  the  same  word  in  French. 

*  To  hint '  is  donner  a  entendre.     Supply  '  they  were '  after  '  because.' 

^  '  the  life,'  Vdme.  ^  '  handsome,'  belles  a  ravir. 

**  '  so  exquisitely  fitted  to,'  si  bienf aits  pour* 
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the  most  impatient  of  mankind.®^  Frederic  was  frugal, 
almost  niggardly.  When"^  he  had  secured  his  plaything,  he 
began  to  think  that  he  had  bought  it  too  dear.  Voltaire, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  greedy,  even  to  the  extent  of"^  impu- 
dence and  knavery,  and  conceived  that  the  favourite  of  a 
monarch,  who  had  barrels  full  of  gold  and  silver  laid  up  in 
cellars,  ought  to  make  a  fortune  which  a  receiver -general 
might  envy.  They  soon  discovered''-  each  other's  feelings. 
Both  were  angry;  and  a  war  began,  in  which  Frederic  stooped 
to  the  part  of"^  Harpagon,  and  Voltaire  to  that  of  Scapin. 
It  is  humiliating  to  relate  that  the  great  warrior  and  states- 
man gave  orders  that  his  guest's  allowance  of  sugar  and 
chocolate  should  be  curtailed."*  It  is,  if  possible,  a  still 
more  humiliating  fact,  that"^  Voltaire  indemnified  himself 
by  pocketing  the  wax -candles  in  the  royal  antechamber. 
Disputes  about  "*^  money,  however,  were  not  the  most  serious 
disputes  of  these  extraordinary  associates.  The  sarcasms  of 
the  King  soon  galled  ^^  the  sensitive  temper  of  the  poet, 
D'Arnaud  and  D'Argens,  Guichard  and  La  Metric,  might, 
for  the  sake  of  a  morsel  of  bread,  be  willing  to^^  bear  the 


•  *  of  mankind,'  des  homines,  Cf.  Lat.  hominum.  What  tense  will 
you  use  in  the  verbs  in  the  passage  from  *  each  of  them  had  .  .  . .'  to 
*  might  envy.'     Do  they  not  express  state,  manner  of  being  ? 

'"  *  when.'  What  is  its  force  here?  Does  it  not  mean  'after  that  . . .  .* 
After  aprh  que,  aussitdt  que,  dh  que,  pas  pltttdt  que,  and  quand  and  lars- 
que,  having  the  force  of  ihe  first foury  the  past  anterior  must  be  used 
instead  of  the  pluperfect ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  only  case  in  which  the  j>asl 
anterior  is  ever  used  in  French.  Take  '  When  he  had'  here,  which  may 
be  translated  in  the  six  different  ways,  because  it  has  the  force  of  either, 
viz. :  quand  il  eut  .  .  .  . ,  larsquHl  cut .  .  .  . ,  aprls  qu'il  cut . . . .,  aussitdt 
quHl  eut .  .  . .,  dis  qu'il  eut .  .  ,  .y  il  n  eut  pas  plutdt .... 

71  'even  to  the  extent  cX,  jusquh. 

7'  'discovered.'    This  is  '  what  came  about.'     What  tense? 

7'  *  to  the  part  of,'  au  rdle  df.     For  *  in  which,'  see  note  96,  p.  44. 

7*  '  that  ....  should  be  curtailed.'  Use  de  with  the  infinitive.  Avoid 
the  sul)junctive,  which  is  heavy,  wherever  you  can.  'Curtail :'  v&cfaire 
retrancher.  'Allowance:'  the  English  equivalent,  'daily  portion,'  will 
give  you  the  French,  i.e.  portion. 

7*  'fact  that  .  .  .  .'  Turn:  'It  is  perhaps  more  hamiliating  still  to 
relate  that  . .  .  .' 

'«  '  about,'  h  propos  d".  "  '  galled.'     \}%itfi^uirau  vif, 

'^  '  be  willing  to,'  se  ioumettre  i  .  .  .  . 
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insolence  of  a  master ;  but  Voltaire  was  of  another  order. "^ 
He  knew  that  he  was^^  a  potentate  as  well  as  Frederic,  that 
his  European  reputation,  and  his^^  incomparable  power  of 
covering  whatever  he  hated  with  ridicule,  made  him  an 
object  of  dread  even  to  the  leaders  of  armies  and  the  rulers 
of  nations.  In  truth,  of  all  the  intellectual  weapons  w^hich 
have  ever  been  wielded  ^^  by  m^n,  the  most  terrible  was  the 
mockery  of  Voltaire.  Bigots  and  tyrants,  who  had  never 
been  moved  by^^  the  wailing  and  cursing  of  milhons,^'*  turned 
pale  at  his  name.  Principles  unassailable  by  reason,^^  prin- 
ciples which  had  withstood  the  fiercest  attacks  of  power,  the 
most  valuable  truths,  the  most  generous  sentiments,  the 
noblest  and  most  graceful  images,  the  purest  reputations,  the 
most  august  institutions,  began  to  look  mean  and  loathsome  ^^ 
as  soon  as  that  withering  smile  was  turned  upon  them.  To 
every  opponent,  however  strong  in  his  cause  and  his  talents, 
in  his  station  and  his  character,  who  ventured  to  encounter ^^ 
the  great  scoffer,  might  be  addressed ^^  the  caution  which  was 
given  of  old^^  to  the  Archangel : 


^  'order.'     Supply  flT^j^r/Vj. 

^  *he  knew  that  he  was  .  .  .  .'  Use  the  thoroughly  French  idiom, 
se  savoir,  and  then  repeat  il  savait  que  ....  before  '  his  European  .  .  .  .' 
(i.e.  //  se  savait  potetit at  aussi  Men  que  Frederic.    II  savait  aussi  que .  . . ). 

^^  'his  incomparable  power.*  Turn:  'and  the  incomparable  power 
he  had.' 

^2  'which  have  ever  been  wielded  .  .  .  .'  Turn,  actively:  'that  man 
has  ever  .  .  .  .'  Take  care  of  your  mood  here.  Remember  that  the 
sense  is  this :  *  the  most  terrible  of  all  the  intellectual  weapons  which 
....  was.' 

^  '  who  had  ....  been  ....  by.'     Turn  again,  actively. 

^  '  millions.'  Supply  '  of  men '  or  '  of  human  beings.'  Remember  the 
sense  is  used  '  to  turn  pale.' 

^  '  unassailable  by  reason,'  que  les  sophismes  du  raisonnement  ne 
fouvaient  ebranler ;  or,  better  perhaps,  contre  lesquels  vetiaient  echouer 
tous  les  sophis?nes  du  raisonnement. 

^  '  began  to  look  mean  and  loathsome,'  devenaient  mesquins  et  repous- 
sants. 

^  '  to  encounter. '  Use  se  mesurer  avec.  For  absence  of  preposition 
after  oser,  see  note  88,  p.  33. 

^  'might  be  addressed.'    Active  with  ^«. 

®  ^  o{  o\d,'  Jadis.     Cf.  La.1.  Jam-diu. 
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"  I  forewarn  thee  shun 
His  deadly  arrow ;  neither  vainly  hope 
To  be  invulnerable***  in  those  bright  arms, 
Though  temper'd  heavenly;*'  for  that  fatal  dint, 
Save  Him  who  reigns  above,*^  none  can  resist." 

We  cannot  pause  to^^  recount  how  often  that  rare  talent 
was^  exercised  against  rivals  worthy  of  esteem  ;  how  often 
it  was  used  to  crush  and  torture  enemies  worthy  only  of 
silent  disdain ;  how  often  it  was  perverted  to  the  more  noxious 
purpose  of  destroying  the  last  solace  of  earthly  misery,  and 
the  last  restraint  on  earthly  power.  Neither  can  we  pause ^* 
to  tell  how  often  it  was  used  to  vindicate  justice,  humanity, 
and  toleration,  the  principles  of  sound  philosophy,  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  government.  This  is  not  the  place  for  a  full^ 
character  of  Voltaire. 

Causes  of  quarrel  multiplied  fast.  Voltaire,  who,  partly 
from  love  of  money,  and  partly^"  from  love  of  excitement,^ 
was  always  fond  of  stock-jobbing,  became  implicated^  in 
transactions  of  at  least  a  dubious  character.  The  King  was 
delighted  at  having  such  an  opportunity  to  humble  his  guest; 
and  bitter  reproaches  and  complaints  were  exchanged.  Vol- 
taire, too,  was  soon  at  war  with  the  other  men  of  letters  who 
surrounded  the  King ;  and  this  irritated  Frederic,  who,  how- 
ever, had  himself  chiefly  to  blame  :  for,  from  that  love^^*^  of 
tormenting  which  was  in  him  a  ruling  passion,  he  perpetually 
lavished  extravagant  praises  on  small  men  and  bad  books, 

^  •  neither  vainly  hope  .  .  . .'  et  n'espire pas  en  vain  <U  te  rendre  .... 
Translate  '  arms '  by  armure. 

•*  '  heavenly,'  par  des  mains  cSUstes. 

"  •  above,'  aux  cieux.  Cf.  *  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,'  Notre 
Pire  qui  es  aux  cieux.  *  Resist,'  i.e.  resisler  (\.  Remember  resisto  with 
dative  in  Latin. 

•*  •  pause  to.'     See  note  50,  p.  29. 

••  'how  often  ....  was.'  The  sense  is,  'how  often  it  happened^ 
came  about,  that  this  talent  was  exercised.'    'To  use'  is  here  employer  <). 

**  ' neither  can  we  pause,'  'and  we  cannot . .  . .'  Use  non pirn  after 
the  infinitive. 

••  *full,'  detailU.  *  'partly  ....  partly.'     See  note  78,  p.  14. 

••  '  of  excitement,'  des  imotions  Jih^reuses. 

"  'became  implicated.'     Turn:   'found  himself  mixed  up  in  .  .  .  .' 

*••  •  from  that  love  .  .  .  he.'  Turn  :  '  for  that  love  .  .  made  him  .  .  .* 
Translate  'love'  here  by  manie. 
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merely  in  order  that  he  might  enjoy  ^  the  mortification  and 
rage  which  on  such  occasions  Voltaire  took  no  pains  to  con- 
ceal. His  Majesty,  however,  soon  had  reason  to  regret  the 
pains  which  he  had  taken  to  kindle  jealousy  among  the 
members  of  his  household.  The  whole  palace  was  in  a 
ferment^  with  literary  intrigues  and  cabals.  It  was  to  no 
purpose  that  the  imperial  voice,  which  kept^  a  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  soldiers  in  order,  was  raised^  to  quiet  the 
contention  of  the  exasperated  wits.  It  was^  far  easier  to  stir 
up  such  a  storm  than  to  lull  it.  Nor  was  Frederic,  in  his 
capacity  of  wit,  by  any  means  without  his  own  share  ^  of 
vexations.  He  had  sent  a  large  quantity  of  verses  to  Voltaire, 
and  requested  that  they  might  be  returned'^  with  remarks 
and  corrections.  "See,"  exclaimed  Voltaire,  "what  a  quan- 
tity of  his  dirty  linen  the  King  has  sent  me  to  wash  !"  Tale- 
bearers were  not  wanting^  to  carry  the  sarcasm  to  the  royal 
ear ;  and  Frederic  was  as  much  incensed  as  a  Grub-Street 
writer  who  had^  found  his  name  in  the  Dunciad. 

This  could  not  last.  A  circumstance  which,  when  the 
mutual  regard  of  the  friends  was  in  its  first  glow,^*^  would 

^  '  in  order  that  he  might. '  Afin  cU  .  .  .  .  with  the  infinitive  is  much 
more  idiomatic  French  than  afin  qtie  ....  with  the  subj. 

^  '  was  in  a  ferment.'     Turn :  devint  um  vraie  fournaise  de  .  .  .  . 

'  'which  kept.'  Use  savoir  tenir.  Remember  'it  was'  refers  to 
something  that  came  to  pass,  happened. 

*  'was  raised'  (i.e.  'raised  itself).  'To  quiet.'  See  note  2,  p.  35; 
or  use  reduire  au  silence. 

^  '  it  was.'  The  French  requires  il  esty  as  of  a  general  proposition,  an 
axiom,  a  general  statement. 

^  'part.'     See  note  42,  p.  58. 

^  *  that  they  might  be  returned.'  Turn  actively  wath  on.  What  mood 
here  after  'had  requested'  ?  Cf.  Latin  con.struction  after  verbs  oi com- 
manding, wishing,  approving,  and  their  contraries.  Remember  that 
verbs  of  decreeing  in  French,  such  as  arriter,  decider,  decreter,  ordonner, 
statuer,  &c.,  generally  take  ihe.  future  or  conditional,  because  the  result 
is  looked  upon  as  certain.  Ex. :  '  On  arreta,  decreta,  statua,  qu'il  res- 
terait  au  pouvoir.'     Cf.  '  Optavit  ut  in  currum  patris  tolleretur.' 

^  'tale-bearers  were  not  wanting.'  Translate  unipersonally  il  ne 
vianquait pas  de  .  .  .  .     Translate  'carry'  hy  faire parvenir. 

•  *who  had'  (i.e.  'would  have'),  aurait;  or,  better,  the  second  form 
of  the  conditional  eiit,  so  often  used  by  Hugo. 

^^  '  glow, '  chaleur,  ardeur. 
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merely  have  been  matter  for  laughter,  ^^  produced  a  violent 
explosion.  Maupertuis  enjoyed  as  much  of  Frederic's  good- 
will as  any  man  of  letters.  He  was  President  of  the  Academy 
of  Berlin ;  and  he  stood  second  to  Voltaire,^^  though  at  an 
immense  distance,  in  the  literary  society  which  had  been 
assembled  at  the  Prussian  court.  Frederic  had,  by  playing 
for  his  own  amusement  on  the  feelings  of  the  two  jealous 
and  vainglorious  Frenchmen,  succeeded  in  producing  a 
bitter  enmity  between  them.  Voltaire  resolved  to  set  his 
mark,^^  a  mark  never  to  be  effaced,  on  the  forehead  of 
Maupertuis,  and  wrote  the  exquisitely  ludicrous^*  diatribe 
of  Doctor  Akakia.  He  showed  this  Httle  piece  ^^  to  Frederic, 
who  had  too  much  taste  and  too  much  malice  not  to  relish^* 
such  delicious  pleasantry.  In  truth,  even  at  this  time  of 
day,  it  is  not  easy  for  any  person  who  has  the  least  percep- 
tion of  the  ridiculous  to  read  the  jokes  on  the  Latin  city, 
the  Patagonians,  and  the  hole  to  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
without  laughing  till  he  cries. ^^  But  though  Frederic  was 
diverted  by  this  charming  pasquinade,  he  was  unwilling  that 
it  should  get  abroad.'^  His  self-love  was  interested.  He 
had  selected  Maupertuis  to  fill  the  chair  ^®  of  his  Academy. 
If  all  Europe  were  taught ^^  to  laugh  at  Maupertuis,  would 

"  '  would  ....  have  been. '  Use  foumir.  '  Matter  for  laughter  * 
is  tnatiire  a  rire. 

^'  'he  stood  second  to  . .  .  .'  V^  prendre  rang  aprh,  or  veniraprh. 
Remember  the  verb  answers  to  the  question,  what  was  ?  not,  what  hap- 
pened? 

"  '  to  set  his  mark,*  d'apposer  sa  marqiUy  marqtu  hjomtuis  ineffa^a- 
ble.  .  .  . 

"  •  exquisitely  ludicrous.'  Turn  by  a  noun  and  an  adjective  at  the 
end  of  the  clause.  Cf.  p.  46,  '  insatiably  rapacious  and  shamelessly  false,* 
i.e.  d'une  rapaciti  insatiable  et  d'une  fausseti  ihontie. 

^  'piece,' here  r^^</'ar«2^^. 

'«  'relish,'  goiiter.  Translate  'taste'  by  discemement  to  avoid  the 
alliteraticm  of  goU/  and  go&ter. 

^  'till  he  cx\t%*  Jusquaux  larmts. 

"  *  get  abroad.'  Use  henter  or  ripandre.  Take  care  of  your  mood. 
Remember  *  Nullum  est  animal,  prseter  hominem,  quod  rationis  particeps 
sit: 

'»  '  chdixx:  fauUuil.  Cf  *  he  was  in  the  chair,'  i7  oceupa  U/auteuil  dt 
la  prisidenee;  *  he  took  the  chair,'  ilfut  appeli  h  prisider. 

*>  *  if  all  Europe  were  taught.'  Turn  actively  with  on.  Use  mpfrttulrt. 
Translate  '  at '  by  aux  defxns  de. 
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not  the  reputation  of  the  Academy,  would  not  even  the 
dignity  of  its  royal  patron,  be  in  some  degree  compromised  ? 
The  King,  therefore,  begged  Vpltaire  to  suppress  this  per- 
formance.^^ Voltaire  promised  to  do  so,  and  broke  his 
word. 2^  The  diatribe  was  published,  and  received  with 
shouts ^^  of  merriment  and  applause  by  all  who  could  read 
the  French  language.  The  King  stormed.  "^^  Voltaire,  with 
his  usual  disregard  of  truth,  asserted  his  innocence,  and 
made  up  some  lie  about  a  printer  or  an  amanuensis.  The 
King  was  not  to  be^^  so  imposed  upon.  He  ordered ^^  the 
pamphlet  to  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman,  and  insisted 
upon^'^  having  an  apology  from  Voltaire,  couched  in  the 
most  abject  terms.  Voltaire  sent  back  to  the  King  his  cross, 
his  key,  and  the  patent  of  his  pension.  After  this  burst  of 
rage,  the  strange  pair  began  to  be  ashamed  of  their  violence, 
and  went  through  the  forms  of  reconciliation.  ^^  But  the 
breach  was  irreparable ;  and  Voltaire  took  his  leave  of  Fre- 
deric for  ever.  They  parted  with  cold  civility ;  but  their  hearts 
w^ere  big  with  resentment.  Voltaire  had  in  his  keeping  ^^  a 
volume  of  the  King's  poetry,  and  forgot  to  return  it.  This 
w^as,  we  believe,  merely  one  of  the  oversights'*^  which  men 
setting  out  upon  a  journey  often  commit.  That  Voltaire 
could  have 2^  meditated  plagiarism  is  quite  incredible.     He 

^^  'performance.'     See  note  8o,  p.  22. 

^2  'and  broke  his  word.'    \Jst  ne pas  tenir paroie.      ^  ' shoats,' ^e/ats. 

^  *  stormed,'  en^ra  dans  une  violente  colere. 

^^  '  was  not  to  .... '  Supply  homme  ^,  and  use  se  laisser  with  an 
infinitive. 

^  'he  ordered  ...  .  to  be  burned.'  Use  erdonner  de  .  .  .  .  zxvdifaire 
with  an  infinitive.  Remember  ihdXfaire  and  laisser,  followed  by  an  infi- 
nitive, are  two  of  the  most  idiomatic  verbs  in  the  French  language  as 
substitutes  for  an  English  passive  construction  (see  Sharpe's  Exercises  in 
French  Syntax  ( Rivingtons),  at  the  vexhsfaire  and  laisser). 

^  'insisted  upon.'     \]sq  vouloir  absolufnent,  ox  a  toute  force. 

28  'and  went  through  .  .  .  .'  Turn:  'and  reconciled  themselves  at 
least  in  form '  {pour  la  forme). 

^  '  in  his  keeping,'  sous  sa  garde. 

^  'oversights.'  The  English  equivalent  (here  'inadvertences')  will, 
as  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  supply  you  with  the  French  word,  i.e.  inad- 
vertance  or  oubli. 

2^  'could  have.'  What  mood ?  Remember  it  depends  on  'it  is  quite 
incredible  that  .  .  .  .' 
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would  not,  we  are  confident,  for  the  half  of  Frederic's  king- 
dom, have  consented  to  father^'-  Frederic's  verses.  The 
King,  however,  who  rated  his  own  writings  much  above  their 
value,  and  who  was  inclined  to  see  all  Voltaire's  actions  in 
the  worst  light, ^^  was  enraged  to  think  that  his  favourite 
compositions  were  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy  as  thievish  as  a 
daw  and  as  mischievous  as  a  monkey.  In  the  anger  excited 
by  this  thought,  he  lost  sight  of  reason  and  decency,  and 
determined  on  committing  an  outrage  at  once  odious  and 
ridiculous. 

Voltaire  had  reached^'*  Frankfort  His  niece,  Madame 
Denis,  came  thither  to  meet  him.^^  He  conceived  himself 
secure  from  the  power  of  his  late  master,  when  he  was** 
arrested  by  order  of  the  Prussian  resident.^^  The  precious 
volume  was  delivered  up.  But  the  Prussian  agents  had,  no 
doubt,  been  instructed  not  to  let  Voltaire  escape  without^ 
some  gross  indignity.  He  was  confined  twelve  days  in  a 
wretched  hovel.  Sentinels  with  fixed  bayonets  kept  guard 
over^^  him.  His  niece  was  dragged  through  the  mire  by 
the  soldiers.  Sixteen  hundred  dollars  were  extorted  from 
him  by  his  insolent  jailers.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  this 
outrage  is  not  to  be  attributed ^°  to  the  King.  Was  anybody 
punished  for  it?  Was  anybody  called  in  question  for  it?^^ 
Was  it  not  consistent  with  Frederic's  character  ?  Was  it  not 
of  a  piece  with*^  his  conduct  on  other  similar  occasions? 

*^  *  to  father,'  <J  adopter,  or  <i  signer  de  son  nom. 

^  *in  the  worst  light,'  dans  Inir plus  tnauvais  jour. 

•*  *  reached.'     Use  gagner,  or  the  neuter  verb  of  motion,  arriver, 

*•  •  thither  to  meet  him,'  ly  rejoindre. 

••  *was.'     Turn:  'saw  himself.' 

^  'resident.'  Use  the  same  word.  Cf.  'he  is  now  resident  in  Lon- 
don,' il  est  maintenant  domUiliS  ^  Londres. 

*  *  without.'  Supply  *  making  him  undergo'  (i.e.  'subjecting  him  to'). 
See  note  26,  p.  76. 

'"  •  kept  guard  over.'  Use  monter  la  garde  attpris  de.  Cf.  desrendre 
la  garde,  '  to  come  off  guard  ; '  la  garde  descendante,  and  la  garde  mon- 
tante,  i.e.  'the  relieving  guard.' 

**  '  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  .  .  .  .'  Turn  actively  with  on.  Use  de- 
voir.    See  note  86,  p.  8. 

**  'called  in  question.'     \3iit  eucuser. 

**  '  of  a  piece  with,' tfw  ortr^ri/ a VA-. 
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Is  it  not  notorious  that  he  repeatedly  gave  private  directions 
to  his  officers  to  pillage  and  demolish  the  houses  of  persons 
against  whom  he  had  a  grudge,^^  charging  them**  at  the 
same  time  to  take  their  measures  in  such  a  way  that  his 
name*^  might  not  be  compromised?  He  acted  thus*^ 
towards  Count  Bruhl  in  the  Seven  Years'  War.  Why  should 
we  believe  that  he  would  have  been  more  scrupulous*^  with 
regard  to  Voltaire  ? 

When  at  length  the  illustrious  prisoner  regained  his  liberty, 
the  prospect  before  him  was  but  dreary.*^  He  was  an  exile 
both  from  the  country  of  his  birth  and  from  the  country  of 
his  adoption.  The  French  government  had  taken  offence*^ 
at  his  journey  to  Prussia,  and  would  not  permit  him  to  return 
to  Paris;  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Prussia  it  was  not  safe^*^  for 
him  to  remain. 

He  took  refuge  on  the  beautiful  shores  of  Lake  Leman. 
There,  loosed  from^^  every  tie  which  had  hitherto  restrained 
him,  and  having^^  XxiW^^  to  hope  or  to  fear  from  courts  and 

^  '  against  whom  he  had  a  grudge, '  Use  either  en  vouloir  a,  or  por- 
ter rancuru  a.  If  the  verb  takes  i,  what  becomes  of  your  relative  ?  Cf. 
'the  benefits  which  he  enjoyed.'  The  verb  \s,  jouirde;  therefore  Us 
bienfaits  DONT  il  jouissait. 

**  '  charging  them. '    Use  enjoindre  cL.    Cf.  Lat.  jubere  aliquid  alicui. 

'^'^  '  in  such  a  way  that .  .  .  . '  Turn :  *  so  as  not  to  compromise  his 
name. '     Use  rfi-  manure  a  .  .  .  . 

*^  *  he  acted  thus.'  Turn :  '  it  was  (i.e.  it  is)  thus  that  he  acted  .  .  .  .' 
Use  en  agir  avec.  Cf.  '  how  must  I  deal  with  you  ?'  Comment  dois-je  en 
agir  avec  votis  ? 

*'  *that  he  would  have  been  more  scrupulous.'  Use  montrer  du 
scrupule.  Take  care  of  your  mood  after  verbs  of  saying,  perceivings 
thinking,  used  interrogatively  or  negatively.  Cf.  Lat. '  Qualis  sit  animus, 
animus  ipse  nescit. '  Remember  that  these  verbs  may  also  take  the  indi- 
cative when  no  doubt  is  conveyed  by  the  interrogation  or  negation. 
Ex. :  Croyez-vous  quHl  Vait  re(;u,  the  speaker  is  in  doubt  about  the  fact ; 
Croyez-vous  quHl  Va  re^Uy  the  speaker  is  quite  sure  of  the  fact.  But 
verbs  of  doubting,  denying,  &c.,  even  when  used  affirmatively,  require 
the  subjunctive.  Ex. :  je  nie  que  cela  soit  vrai^  '  I  deny  the  cutual  truth 
of  it ;'  Je  doute  qu^il  Vait  dit,  '  the  actual  saying  of  it' 

*®  '  the  prospect  before  him  was  but  dreary, '  Vavenir  qui  s'offrait  b, 
lui  itait  des  plus  tristes. 

*^  '  taken  offence.'     Use  s^offenser  de.     Cf.  also  se  formaliser  de. 

^  'safe.'     \]SQ  prudent.  "  ' loosed  from,' a franc/ii  de. 

*2  *  having.  *     Supply  '  but ' —  tie  ...  ,  que. 
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churches,  he  began  his  long  war  against  all  that,  [whether] 
for  good  or  evil,  had  authority  over  man ;  for  what  Burke 
said  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  was  eminently  true  of  this 
its  great  forerunner : — Voltaire  could  not^^  build  :  he  could 
only  pull  down  :  he  was  the  very  Vitruvius  of  ruin.  He  has 
bequeathed  to  us  not  a  single  doctrine  to  be  called  by^*  his 
name,  not  a  single  addition  to  the  stock ^^  of  our  positive 
knowledge.  But  no  human  teacher^*^  ever  left  behind  him 
so  vast  and  terrible  a  wreck  of  truths  and  falsehoods,  of  things 
noble  and  things  base,  of  things  useful  and  things  pernicious. 
From  the  time  when  his  sojourn  beneath  the  Alps  com- 
menced,^" the  dramatist,  the  wit,  the  historian,  was  merged^ 
in  a  more  important  character.  He  was  now^^  the  patriarch, 
the  founder  of  a  sect,  the  chief  of  a  conspiracy,  the  prince  of 
a  wide  intellectual  commonwealth.  He  often  enjoyed  a 
pleasure  dear  to  the  better  part  of  his  nature,  the  pleasure 
of  vindicating  innocence  which  had  no  other  helper,  of 
repairing  cruel  wrongs,  of  punishing  tyranny  in  high  places.** 
He  had  also  the  satisfaction,  not  less  acceptable  to  his 
ravenous  vanity,  of  hearing  terrified  Capuchins  call  him  the 
Antichrist.  But  whether  employed*'^  in  works  of  benevo- 
lence or  in  works  of  mischief,  he  never  forgot  Potsdam  and 
Frankfort;  and  he  listened  anxiously  to  every  murmur  which 
indicated  that  a  tempest  was  gathering  in  Europe,  and  that 
his  vengeance  was  at  hand.^^ 

He  soon  had  his  wish.*^     Maria  Theresa  had  never  for  a 


■•  *  could  not.'     Use  savoir.     See  note  88,  p,  33. 

•*  'to  be  called.'  Turn:  'that  one  may  call.'  Take  care  of  your 
mood  after  '  he  has  not  bequeathed  us.'    Cf.  '  dies  nuUus  est  quirt  vntiat^ 

*  'stock.'     Xi^fondsy  provision, 

"*  *  teacher,'  penseur^  philosophe. 

^  *  commenced.'    The  verb  should  go  first  to  satisfy  a  French  car. 

•*  'was  merged.'     Use  se perdre. 

*•  'he  was  now.'     Use  devenir, 

••  '  in  high  places,'  parmi  Us  grands. 

"  'whether  employed.'  Sunply 'he  was.'  'Whether,' repeated,  is 
soit  que ....  with  subj.    Use  sadonnerh  or  s'occupcrdelox  'to  employ.' 

•*  'was  at  hand,'  itait prochi. 

*♦  'his  wish*  (i.e.  *  what  he  wished').  You  have  here  a  forcible  exam- 
ple of  the  difference  between  the  use  of  the  perfect  and  imper/ed.     The 
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moment  forgotten  the  great  wrong  which  she  had  received 
at  the  hand  of  Frederic.  Young  and  deUcate,*'^  just ^^  left 
an  orphan,  just  about  to  be  a  mother,  she  had  been  com- 
pelled to  fly  from  the  ancient  capital  of  her  race ;  she  had 
seen  her  fair  inheritance  dismembered  by  robbers,  and  of 
those  robbers  he  had  been  the  foremost.^^  Without  a  pretext, 
without  a  provocation,  in  defiance  of^'^  the  most  sacred 
engagements,  he  had  attacked  the  helpless  ally  whom  he 
was  bound  to*^^  defend.  The  Empress  Queen  had  the  faults 
as  well  as  the  virtues  which  are''^  connected  with  quick 
sensibility  and  a  high  spirit.  There  was  no  peril  which  she 
was  not"^  ready  to  brave,  no  calamity  which  she  was  not 
ready  to  bring  on''^  her  subjects,  or  on  the  whole  human 
race,  if  only  she  might  once  taste  the  sweetness  of  a  complete 
revenge.  Revenge,  too,  presented  itself,  to  her  narrow  and 
superstitious  mind,  in  the  guise  of '"^  duty.  Silesia  had  been 
wrested  not  only  from  the  house  of  Austria,  but  from  the 
Church  of  Rome.*"^  The  conqueror  had  indeed  permitted  his 
new  subjects  to  worship  God  after  their  own  fashion;  but  this 
was  not  enough.  To  bigotry  it  seemed  an  intolerable  hard- 
ship that  the  Catholic  Church,  having  long  enjoyed  ascen- 


first  verb,  'had,'  clearly  answers  to  the  question,  what  happetted,  came 
to  pass?  the  second,  'wished,'  expresses  clearly  the  state,  mayiner  of 
being.  Say,  more  elegantly  perhaps,  Ce  quHl  desirait  s'accomplit  bientdty 
or  }U  tarda  pas  a  s'accomplir. 

^■*  '  delicate.'     Supply  d'une  sante  .... 

^^  'just,'  here  venant  d^itre  ....  Translate  the  other  'just  about' 
by  sur  le  point  de. 

^  'he  had  been,'  say  '  he  had  shown  himself.'  Translate  'foremost' 
by  le  plus  effronte  or  le  plus  achanie. 

^  '  in  defiance  of,'  au  mepris  de. 

^  'he  was  bound.'  See  note  47,  p.  29.  Translate  'helpless'  by 
delaissee. 

^^  *  are.'     Turn :  '  which  find  themselves.' 

''^  'was  no  peril  which  she  was  not  .  .  .  .'  Cf.  Lat.  ^Nullum  est 
animal,  prseter  hominem,  quod  rationis  particeps  sit.^  Remember  that 
•  ready  to'  is  prH  a;  pres  de  means  '  on  the  point  of.'  Cf.  '  il  est  pret  d. 
mourir,'  and  'il  est  pres  de  mourir.' 

^^  'to  bring  on.'     \Jsefairetoml>ersur. 

^-  'in  the  guise  of,'  sous  la  forme  de. 

''  'of  Rome' (i.e.  Cat/iolique  Romaine). 
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dency,  should  be'^  compelled  to  content  itself  with  equality.^* 
Nor  was  this  the  only  circumstance  which  led"^  Maria  Theresa 
to  regard  her  enemy  as  the  enemy  of  God.  The  profaneness 
of  Frederic's  writings  and  conversation,  and  the  frightful 
rumours  which  were  circulated  respecting  the  immorality  of 
his  private  life,  naturally  shocked  a  woman  who  believed 
with  the  firmest  faith  all  that  her  confessor  told  her,  and 
who,  though""  surrounded  by  temptations,  though  young 
and  beautiful,  though  ardent  in  all  her  passions,  though  pos- 
sessed of  absolute  power,  had  preserved  her  fame  unsullied 
even  by  the  breath"^  of  slander. 

To  recover  Silesia,  to  humble  the  dynasty  of  Hohenzollern 
to  the  dust,"^  was  the  great  object  of  her  life.  She  toiled 
during  many  years  for  this  end,  with  zeal  as  indefatigable  as 
that  which  the  poet  ascribes  to  the  stately  goddess  who  tired 
out^^  her  immortal  horses  in  the  work  of  raising  the  nations 
against  Troy,  and  who  offered  to  give  up  to  destruction^^ 
her  darling  Sparta  and  Mycenae,  if  only  she  might ^^  once 
see  the  smoke  going  up  from  the  palace  of  Priam.     With 


^*  *  ascendency,  should  be.*  Take  care  of  the  mood  after  *  it  seemed 
intolerable  that.'  For  'ascendency,'  see  note  90,  p.  15.  Impersonal 
verbs,  implying  doubt,  uruertainty,  possibility,  ttfcessity,  take  the  sub- 
junctive in  French.  Cf.  Lat.  'Magni  interest  ut  te  videam'  But  im- 
personal verbs,  implying  a  certainty,  an  undoubted  fact,  such  as,  il  est 
certain,  clair,  evident,  vrai  que  .  .  .  .,  il  arrive,  il  rhulte,  il  sensuit  qtu, 
&c.,  take  the  indicative,  except  when  used  interrogatively  or  negatively. 
Ex. :  *  il  arrive  souvent  qu'on  est  pris  dans  ses  propres  filets ;'  but  *  il 
w'arrive  pas  souvent  qu'on  soit  pris  dans  les  filets  des  autres.' 

"  'with  equality.'     Supply  d' une position  d'  .  .  .  . 

'•  *  led.'   What  mow!  here,  and  why  ?    How  will  you  translate  '  Nor'  ? 

^  '  though.'  Supply  *  was '  to  each  of  these  conjunctions.  See  note 
49.  P-  29. 

'"  '  unsullied  even  by  the  breath  of,'  h  Cabri  mhne  du  souffie  de  la . . . 

"  '  to  humble  ....  to  the  dust,'  abaisserjusqu'ci  terrt. 

"*  'tired  out.'  Use  lasser,  ipuiser,  accabler.  The  most  expressive 
word  is  hcinter,  but  it  is  rather  too  slangy  here.  Cf.  *  You  tire  me  out,' 
vous  nCexcidez. 

•'  'to  give  up  to  destruction.'  Cf.  in  Notre-Pamede  Paris,  Vol.  II. 
P-  7.  !•  7.  '  pauvre  grain  de  mil  que  la  justice  humaine  dennait  i 
moudre  .  .  .  .'  (i.e.  'was  giving  up  to  be  ground  by  .  .  .  .'). 

•^  'might.'     Sec  note  83,  p.  32. 
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even  such  a  spirit  did^^  the  proud  Austrian  Juno  strive  to 
array  against  her  foe  a  coaUtion  such  as^^  Europe  had  never 
seen.  Nothing  would  content  her  but  that^^  the  whole 
civilized  world,  from  the  White  Sea  to  the  Adriatic,  from  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  pastures  of  the  wild  horses  of  the  Tanais, 
should  be  combined  in  arms^*^  against  one  petty  state. 

She  early  succeeded  by  various  arts^''  in  obtaining  the 
adhesion  of  Russia.  An  ample  share  of  spoil  was  promised 
to  the  King  of  Poland ;  and  that  prince,  governed  by  his 
favourite,  Count  Bruhl,  readily  promised  the  assistance  of 
the  Saxon  forces.  The  great  difficulty  was  [with]  France. 
That  the  houses  of  Bourbon  and  of  Hapsburg  should  ever 
cordially  co-operate ^^  in  any  great  scheme  of  European 
policy,  had  long  been  thought,  to  use  the  strong  expression 
of  Frederic,  just  as  impossible  as  that^^  fire  and  water  should 
amalgamate.  The  whole  history  of  the  continent,  during 
two  centuries  and  a  half,  had  been  the  history  of  the  mutual 
jealousies  and  enmities  of  France  and  Austria.  Since  the 
administration  of  Richelieu,  above  all,  it  had  been  considered 
as  the  plain  policy  of  the  Most  Christian  King  to^^  thwart 
on  all  occasions  the  Court  of  Vienna,  and  to  protect  every 
member  of  the  Germanic  body  who  stood  up  against ^^  the 
dictation  of  the  Caesars.  Common  sentiments  of  religion 
had  been  unable  to  mitigate  this  strong  antipathy.   The  rulers 


^  *  With  even  such  a  spirit  did,'  Cefut  avec  tin  courage  aussi  indomptc 
que  .  .  .  .  Translate  'proud'  hy  alliere;  and  'stately,'  five  lines  higher 
up,  by  majestue2ise,  imposanie. 

^  '  as,'  que,  and  supply  en  before  the  verb. 

^  '  but  that,'  sinon  que. 

^  '  should  be  combined  in  arms.'  Use  etre  range  en  ordre  de  bataille^ 
or  etre  coalise  contre.   Take  care  of  your  mood  after  ''Nothing  would  .  .  .' 

^  *arts,'  here  artifice.     For  'succeeded,'  see  note  9,  p.  i. 

^  'should  ever  ....  co-operate.'  What  mood?  Remember  the 
sense  is,  '  it  had  long  been  thought  as  impossible  that  .  .  .  .' 

^^  *  as  that,'  que  ....  que.  The  first  after  the  comparative,  'as  impos- 
sible as'^  the  second  after  'as  impossible  as  it  was  possible  that.'  To 
avoid  the  dissonance  of  the  two  qtie,  use  de  voir  with  the  infinitive. 

^  '  it  had  been  considered  as  ...  .  to.'  Turn  :  '  one  had  thought 
that ....  was  to  • .  .  .'     For  '  thwart,'  use  entraver. 

91  'stood  up  against'  (i.e.  'rose  against'),  s'elever  cotitre. 
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of  France,  even  while  ®*^  clothed  in  the  Roman  purple,  even 
while  persecuting  the  heretics  of  La  Rochelle  and  Auvergne, 
had  still  looked  with  favour^  on  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic 
princes  who  were  struggling  against  the  chief  of  the  empire. 
If  the  French  ministers  paid  any  respect  to^*^  the  traditional 
rules  handed '^^  down  to  them  through  many  generations, 
they  would  have  acted  towards  Frederic  as  the  greatest  of 
their  predecessors  acted  towards  Gustavus  Adolphus.  That 
there  was*^*^  deadly  enmity  between  Prussia  and  Austria  was 
of  itself  a  sufficient  reason  for  close  friendship  between  Prussia 
and  France.  With  France,  Frederic  could  never  have  any 
serious  controversy.  His  territories  were  so  situated  that 
his  ambition,  greedy  and  unscrupulous  as  it  was,^''  could 
never  impel  him  to  attack  her  of  his  own  accord.  He  was 
more  than  half  a  Frenchman  :  he  wrote,  spoke,  read,  nothing 
but  French  :  he  delighted  in  French  society:  the  admiration 
of  the  French  he  proposed  to  himself  as  the  best  reward  of 
all  his  exploits.  It  seemed  incredible  that  any  French 
government,  however  notorious  ^^^  for  levity  or  stupidity, 
could  ^  spurn  away  such  an  ally. 

71ie  Court  of  Vienna,  however,  did  not  despair.  The 
Austrian  diplomatists  propounded  ^^^  a  new  scheme  of  poli- 
tics, which,  it  must  be  owned,  was  not  altogether  without 
plausibility.  The  great  powers,  according  to  this  theory, 
had  long  been  under  a  delusion.^  They  had  looked  on  each 

**  •while.'    Supply  •  they  were.'     For  •  clothed,' use  the  verb  r«///ir. 

"  *  with  favour,'  (Tun  ceil  favorable. 

**  •  paid  any  respect  to.'     IJse/aire  aucun  cas  de. 

*  *hande<l.'  Supply  'which  had  been.'  The  English  cfiuivaiLMii  t^ 
transmit'  will  give  you  the  French  for  'to  hand  down.' 

*  '  was. '     Use  exister  here. 

^  ' his  territories  were  so  situated.'  See  note  52,  p.  5 ;  'greedy  .... 
as  it  was.'  Use  either  quelque  ....  qtte  with  the  subj.,  or  tout ....  que 
with  the  indicative, 

*  'however  notorious.'     Supply  ' it  was.*    Sec  alx>ve,  note  97. 

*  'could.'  Take  care  of  your  mood  after  *it  seemed  incredible 
that ' 

*"•  *  propounded.'  Use  mettre  en  avant.^*  plausibility.'  Use  rais^m 
d'itre. 

*  •  under  a  delusion,'  mis  le  coup  d'une  illusion  (01  avaieni  Ungtemps 
fait/auisc  route).     For  *  powers,'  see  note  35,  p.  58. 

O  2 
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other  as  natural  enemies,  while  in  truth  they  were  natural 
allies.  A  succession  of  cruel  wars  had  devastated  Europe, 
had  thinned^  the  population,  had  exhausted  the  public 
resources,  had  loaded^  governments  with  an  immense  burden 
of  debt ;  and  when,  after  two  hundred  years  of  murderous 
hostility  or  of  hollow^  truce,  the  ilhistrious  Houses  whose 
enmity  had  distracted  the  world  sat  down  to^  count  their 
gains,  to  what  did  the  real  advantage  on  either  side  amount  ? 
Simply  to  this,  that  they  kept  each  other  from  thriving.  It 
was  not  the  King  of  France,  it  was  not  the  Emperor,  who 
had  reaped^  the  fruits  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  or  of  the 
War  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  Those  fruits  had  been 
pilfered''  by  states  of  the  second  and  third  rank,  which, 
secured^  against  jealousy  by  their  insignificance,  had  dex- 
terously aggrandized  themselves  while^  pretending  to  serve 
the  animosity  of  the  great  chiefs  of  Christendom.  While 
the  lion  and  tiger  were  tearing  each  other,  the  jackal  had 
run  off  into  the  jungle  ^^  with  the  prey.  The  real  gainer  by 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  had  been  neither  France  nor  Austria, 
but  Sweden.  The  real  gainer  by  the  war  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  had  been  neither  France  nor  Austria,  but  the  upstart 
of  Brandenburg.  France  had  made  great  efforts,  had  added 
largely  to  her  military  glory,  and  largely  to  her  public  burdens ; 
and  for  what  end  ?  Merely  that^^  Frederic  might  rule  Silesia. 
For  this  and  this  alone,  one  French  army,  wasted  ^^  by  sword 
and  famine,  had  perished  in  Bohemia;  and  another  had 
purchased,  with  floods  of  the  noblest  blood,  the  barren  glory 


2  'thinned.'     Vse  decimer.  ^  'loaded.' 

^  'hollow,'  sans  resultat. 

'  *  sat  down  to.'     '  To  sit  down  to  do  anything'  is  se  mettre  d,. 

^  'reaped.'     \]%q  recueillir. 

'  '  pilfered. '     Use  derober  petit  d.  petit. 

^  '  secured  against,'  ^  Vabri  de. 

^  'while.'  See  note  68,  p.  14.  Translate  'Christendom'  by  la  Chre- 
tiente.     Le  Christianisme  is  'Christianity.' 

^°  '  the  jungle,'  les  hautes  herbes  des  forets. 

^^  'that,* /^wr  ^«i?.  Cf.  Lat.  *  Legibus  servimus  ut  liberi  t%%t  pos- 
simus.' 

"  'wasted.'  The  English  equivalent  'decimated'  will  give  you  the 
clue  to  the  French. 
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of  Fontenoy.  And  this  prince,  for  whom  France  had  suffered 
so  much,  was  he  a  grateful,  was  he  even  an  honest  ally? 
Had  he  not  been  as^^  false  to  the  Court  of  Versailles  as  to 
the  Court  of  Vienna?  Had  he  not  played,  on  a  large  scale, 
the  same  part  which  in  private  life  is  played^*  by  the  vile 
agent  of  chicane  who  sets  his  neighbours  quarrelling,^^  involves 
them  in  costly  and  interminable  litigation,  and  betrays  them 
to  each  other  all  round,  certain  that,^^  whoever  may  be 
ruined,  he  shall  be  enriched?  Surely  the  true  wisdom  of^^ 
the  great  powers  was  to  attack,  not  each  other,  but  this 
common  barrator,  who,  by  inflaming  the  passions  of  both, 
by  pretending  to  serve  both,  and  by  deserting  both,  had 
raised  himself  above  the  station  to  which  he  was  bom.  The 
great  object  of  Austria  was  to  regain  Silesia;  the  great  object 
of  France  was  to  obtain  an  accession  of  territory  on  the  side 
of  Flanders.  If  they  took  opposite  sides,  the  result  would 
probably  be  that,  after  a  war  of  many  years,  after  the  slaughter 
of  many  thousands  of  brave  men,  after  the  waste  of  many 
millions  of  crowns,  they  would  lay  down  their  arms  without 
having  achieved  either  object ;  ^^  but  if  they  came  to  an  under- 
standing,^^ there  would  be  no  risk  and  no  difficulty.  Austria 
would  willingly  make  in  Belgium  such  cessions  as'-^  France 
could  not  expect^^  to  obtain  by  ten  pitched  battles.  Silesia 
would  easily  be  annexed  to  the  monarchy  of  which  it  had 
long  been  a  part.^  The  union  of  two  such  powerful  govern- 
ments would  at  once  overawe ^^  the  King  of  Prussia.     If  he 

"  '  Had  he  not  been.'    Turn  :  *  Had  he  not  shown  hinxself/ 

"  'is  played.'  Turn  actively,  and  place  verb  first  because  of  the 
long  subject. 

»*  'sets  ....  quarrelling.'  Use  mettre aux prises,—' xxctxAvth.'  U»c 
entratner  dans. 

'*  *  certain  that,'  awe  la  certitude  que  .  .  .  . ;  or,  better  perhaps,  comP' 
tant  bitn  s'enrichir,  quiconque  .... 

'"  '  the  true  wisdom  of,"  le  meilleur parti  h  prendre  pour .... 

*«  •  either  object.'  Pobjet  que  chacune  d'elles  avait  en  vue. 

*'  'came  to  an  understanding.'     Use  venir  h  s entendre. 

'•*  'such  cessions  as.'     Turn  :  'cessions  such  that  ...  .' 

*^  *  expect.'     See  note  32,  p.  48. 

»  •  been  a  part.'  Use  /aire  partie  de.  N\'hat  relative  will  you  Uie? 
Remember  it  is  part  of. 

"  '  overawe."     Use  tettir  en  respect^  or  intimider. 
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resisted,  one  short  campaign  would  settle  ^^  his  fate.  France 
and  Austria,  long  accustomed  to  rise  from  the  game  of  war 
both  losers,  would  for  the  first  time  both  be  gainers.  There 
could  be  no  room  for  jealousy  between  them.  The  power 
of  both  would  be  increased  at  once  ;  the  equilibrum  between 
them  would  be  preserved ;  and  the  only  sufferer  would  be  a 
mischievous  and  unprincipled  buccaneer,  who  deserved  no 
tenderness  from  either. 

These  doctrines,  attractive  from  their  novelty  and  inge- 
nuity, soon  became  fashionable  at  the  supper-parties  and  in 
the  coffee-houses  of  Paris,  and  were  espoused  by  every  gay^^ 
marquis  and  every  facetious  abbe  who  was  admitted  to  see^*" 
Madame  de  Pompadour's  hair  curled  and  powdered.  It  was 
not,  however,  to  any  political  theory  that  the  strange  coalition 
between  France  and  Austria  owed-^  its  origin.  The  real 
motive  which  induced  the  great  continental  powers  to  forget 
their  old  animosities  and  their  old  state  maxims,  was  personal 
aversion  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  This  feeling  was  strongest 
in-^  Maria  Theresa ;  but  it  was  by  no  means  confined  to  her. 
Frederic,  in  some  respects ^^  a  good  master,  was  emphatically 
a  bad  neighbour.  That  he  was  hard  in  all  dealings,^^  and 
quick  to  take  all  advantages,  was  not  his  most  odious  fault. 
His  bitter  and  scoffing  speech  had  inflicted  keener  wounds 
than  his  ambition.     In  his  character  of  wit  he  was  under^^ 


**  *  settle. '  Use  decider  de.  Cf .  in  Les  Travailleurs  de  la  Mer,  p.  8, 
1.  238,  '  Pour  enfinir  avec  lui,  il  faudrait  I'exorciser  ou  le  pecher'  (i.e. 
*  to  do  for  him,'  or  *  to  settle  him'). 

^'  *gay,'  viveur. 

^^  *to  see  ....  curled,'  a  voir /riser  et  poudrer  ....  Cf.  in  Macau - 
lay's  Warren  Hastings,  '  and  the  smooth  blooming  cheeks  of  the  curl- 
pated  minions  of  James  the  First,'  et  les  j ones  lisses  et  roses  des  mignons 
atix  cheveux  /rises  de  Jacques  Premier.  Boucle  is  the  natural  *  curl. ' 
Elle  avail  les  cheveux  boucles,  '  her  hair  curled  naturally.' 

^  *  it  was  ....  owed.'  Take  care  of  the  tense.  This  is  what  hap- 
pened, ca7ne  to  pass. 

^  *in,'  chez. 

^  '  in  some  respects,'  a  quelques  egards,  sous  quelques  rapports.  Re- 
member that  '  a  good  master '  is  a  noun  in  apposition.  Translate  '  em- 
phatically '  by  sans  contredit. 

"^^  'dealings,'  rapports  avec  les  hornmes. 

^^  'he  was  under.'     Use  souniettrey  i.e.  '  was  subjected  to  .  .  .  .* 
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less  restraint  than  even  in  his  character  of  ruler.  Satirical 
verses  against  all  the  princes  and  ministers  of  Europe  were 
ascribed  to  his  pen.^-  In  his  letters  and  conversation  he 
alluded  to  the  greatest  potentates  of  the  age  in  terms  which 
would  have  better  suited^  Colle,  in  a  war  of  repartee  with 
young  Crebillon  at  Pelletier's  table,  than  a  great  sovereign 
speaking  of  great  sovereigns.  About  women  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  expressing  himself  in  a  manner  which  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  meekest^^  of  women  to  forgive;  and,  unfortu- 
nately for  him,  almost  the  whole  continent  was  then  governed 
by  women  who  were  by  no  means  conspicuous  for  meekness. 
Maria  Theresa  herself  had  not  escaped  his  scurrilous^^  jests. 
The  Empress  Elizabeth  of  Russia  knew  that  her  gallantries 
afforded  him  a  favourite  theme  for  ribaldry  and  invective. 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  who  was  really  the  head  of  the 
French  government,  had  been  even  more  keenly  galled. 
She  had  attempted,  by  the  most  delicate  flattery,  to  propitiate 
the  King  of  Prussia ;  but  her  messages  had  drawn  from  him 
only  dry  and  sarcastic  replies.  The  Empress  Queen  took  a 
very  different  course.^^  Though  the  haughtiest  of  princesses, 
[though]  the  most  austere  of  matrons,  she  forgot  in  her  thirst 
for  revenge  both  the  dignity  of  her  race  and  the  purity  of 
her  character,  and  condescended  to  flatter  the  low-born  and 
low-minded^"  concubine,  who,  having  acquired  influence  by 
prostituting  herself,  retained  it  by  prostituting  others.  Maria 
Theresa  actually  wrote  with  her  own  hand  a  note,  full  of 
expressions  of  esteem  and  friendship,  to  her  dear  cousin,  the 
daughter  of  the  butcher  Poisson,  the  wife  of  the  publican 
D'Etioles,  the  kidnapper^**  of  young  girls  for  the  harem  of  an 

■*  *  were  ascribed  to  his  pen.'    Turn :  *  One  ascribed  to  hinL* 

^3  *  suited. '     See  note  29,  p.  48. 

"  •meekest.*  Use  smvnise;  and  'meekness,'  further  down,  by  the 
noun  formed  from  it. 

'^  'scurrilous.'  The  English  equivalent  'insulting'  will  furnish  the 
French  word. 

**  'took  a  very  diflferent  course."  Turn:  'acted  quite  otherwise.' — 
'though.'     Supply  ' she  was.' 

^  •  low-born  and  low-  minded,'  de  basse  naissance  tt  d^um  bassesst 
d^ esprit  plus  grande  encore. 

*  *  kidnapper,'  sudorneuse,  enleveuse. 
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old  rake,^^  a  strange  cousin*^  for  the  descendant  of  so  many 
Emperors  of  the  West !  The  mistress  was  completely  gained 
over,  and  easily  carried  her  point  with^^  Lewis,  who  had, 
indeed,  wrongs  of  his  own  to  resent.  His  feelings  were  not 
quick ;  but  contempt,  says  the  Eastern  proverb,  pierces  even 
through  the  shell  of  the  tortoise ;  and  neither  prudence  nor 
decorum  had  ever  restrained  Frederic  from  expressing  his 
measureless  contempt  for  the  sloth,  imbecility,  and  the  base- 
ness of  Lewis.  France  was  thus  induced  to  join  the  coalition; 
and  the  example  of  France  determined  the  conduct  of 
Sweden,  then  completely  subject  to  French  influence. 

The  enemies  of  Frederic  were  surely  strong  enough  to 
attack  him  openly;  but  they  were  desirous  to  add  to  all  their 
other  advantages  the  advantage  of  a  surprise.  He  was  not, 
however,  a  man  to  be  taken  off  his  guard.^^  He  had  tools 
in  every  court ;  and  he  now  received  from  Vienna,  from 
Dresden,  and  from  Paris,  accounts  so  circumstantial  and  so 
consistent,^^  that  he  could  not  doubt  of  his  danger.  He 
learnt  that  he  was  to  be  assailed  at  once  by  France,  Austria, 
Russia,  Saxony,  Sweden,  and  the  Germanic  body ;  that  the 
greater  part  of  his  dominions  was  to  be  portioned  out  among 
his  enemies ;  that  France,  which  from^^  her  geographical 
position  could  not  directly  share  in  his  spoils,  was  to  receive 
an  equivalent  in  the  Netherlands ;  that  Austria  was  to  have 
Silesia,  and  the  Czarina  East  Prussia;  that  Augustus  of 
Saxony  expected  ^^  Magdeburg ;  and  that  Sweden  would  be 
rewarded  with  part  of  Pomerania.    If  these  designs  succeeded, 

^  'rake,'  roue^  debauche. 

**•  '  cousin. '  ,  Supply  en  viriti.  Remember  it  is  a  noun  in  apposition. 
Translate  *  west '  by  accident,  in  apposition  to  '  east,'  orient.  The  terms 
ouest,  est,  are  chiefly  nautical,  or  have  reference  to  weather  or  points  of 
the  compass  :  des  vents  d^ouest,  d^est,  &c.  Cf.  in  Les  Travailleurs  de  la 
Mer,  p.  1 80,  1.  378,  r attest  etait  surprenant.     II  en  sortait  une  muraille. 

*^  '  carried  her  point  with. '     Use  Vemporter  sur. 

^  *a  man  to  be  taken  oflF  his  guard.'  Use  ^tre  pris  au  depourvu. 
Take  care  of  the  *a'  before  'man.'  Cf.  in  Les  Miser  able  s.  Vol.  II.  p.  81, 
1.  28,  et  afin  de  ne  plus  se  trouver  au  depourvii,  i.e.  *  and  no  longer  to  be 
caught  napping,'  '  to  be  off  his  guard. ' 

*^  '  and  so  consistent, '  et  en  apparence  si  veridigues. 

**  '  from,'  vu.     Translate  '  Netherlands'  by  Pays-Bas. 

*^  *  expected.'     Supply  '  to  have.'     See  note  32,  p.  48. 
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the  house  of  Brandenburg  would  at  once  sink^^  in  the  Euro- 
pean system  to  a  place  lower  than  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Wurtemburg  or  the  Margrave  of  Baden. 

And  what  hope  was  there  that  these  designs  would  fail  ?*'^ 
No  such  union  of  the  continental  powers  had  been  seen*® 
for  ages.  A  less  formidable  confederacy  had  in  a  week  con- 
quered all  the  provinces  of  Venice,  when  Venice  was  at  the 
height  of^^  power,  wealth,  and  glory.  A  less  formidable 
confederacy  had  compelled  Lewis  XIV.  to  bow  down  his 
haughty  head  to  the  very  earth.  A  less  formidable  con- 
federacy has,  within  our  own  memory,  subjugated  a  still 
mightier  empire,  and  abased  a  still  prouder  name.  Such 
odds  had  never  been  heard  of^  in  war.  The  people  whom 
Frederic  ruled  were  not^^  five  millions.  The  population  of 
the  countries  which  were  leagued  against  him  amounted  to 
a  hundred  millions.  The  disproportion  in  wealth*-  was  at 
least  equally  great.  Small  communities,  actuated  by  strong 
sentiments  of  patriotism  or  loyalty,  have  sometimes  made 
head  against  great  monarchies  weakened  by  factions  and 
discontents.  But,  small  as^  was  Frederic's  kingdom,  it 
probably  contained  a  greater  number  of  disaffected  subjects 
than  were  to  be  found ^*  in  all  the  states  of  his  enemies. 
Silesia  formed  a  fourth  part  of  his  dominions ;  and  from  the 
Silesians,  born  under  Austrian  princes,  the  utmost  that  he 


*•  *  sink.'     Use  tombtr. 

*^  'would  fail."  \^%tavorter.  What  mood?  Remember  you  have 
an  interrogation  at  the  beginning.     See  note  47,  p.  78. 

**  'had  been  seen.'     Turn  actively  with  on. 

*•  *  at  the  height  of,'  a  I'apogie  de or  <im  comble  dt .  .  . . 

»•  ♦  had  never  been  heard  of."  Turn  actively  with  on.  Use  enttmdn 
parUr,  because  'to  hear'  here  is  '  to  hear  sp€ak  of.'  Translate  'odds' 
by  disparity  deforces.  Or  better  perhaps,  if  not  quite  so  literal,  um  telle 
dispariti  deforces  itait  sans  pricident  dans  la  guerre. 

•1' were  not."  Say 'did  not  amount  to.'  Use  sWlever.  Remember 
this  expresses  the  sfa/e. 

"  'in  wealth,'  de  ressources. 

"  '  small  as,'  si  insignifanl  que  ...  .  Remember  that  si  ftu,  lynony- 
mous  o{  quelque  que  .  .  .  .,  like  it,  takes  the  subj. 

"  'of  disaffected  subjects  than  were  to  be  ioyxoA^  de sujtts  maiHsposh 
qu'on  ne pouvait  en  trouver. 
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could  expect  was  apathy.     From  the  Silesian  Catholics  he 
could  hardly  expect  anything  but^^  resistance. 

Some  states  have  been  enabled  ^^  by  their  geographical 
position  to  defend  themselves  with  advantage  against 
immense  force.  The  sea  has  repeatedly  protected  England 
against  the  fury  of  the  whole  continent.  The  Venetian 
government,  driven  from  its  possessions  on  the  land,  could 
still  bid  defiance  to  the  confederates  of  Cambray  from  the 
arsenal  amidst  the  lagoons.  More  than  one  great  and  well- 
appointed  army,  which  regarded  the  shepherds  of  Switzerland 
as  an  easy  prey,  has  perished  in  the  passes  of  the  Alps. 
Frederic  had  no  such^"  advantage.  The  form  of  his  states, 
their  situation,  the  nature  of  the  ground,  all  were^^  against 
him.  His  long,  scattered,  straggling  territory,  seemed  to 
have  been  shaped  with  an  express  view  to  the  convenience^^ 
of  invaders,  and  was  protected  by  no  sea,  by  no  chain  of 
hills.  Scarcely  any  corner  of  it  was  a  week's  march  *^^  from 
the  territory  of  the  enemy.  The  capital  itself,  in  the  event 
of  war,  would  be  constantly  exposed  to  insult.  In  truth, 
there  was  hardly  a  politician  or  a  soldier  in  Europe  who 
doubted ^^  that  the  conflict  would  be  terminated  in  a  very 
few  days  by  the  prostration^^  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg. 

^^  *  expect  anything  but .  .  .  .'  s'attendre  h  autre  chose  qu^a  dela  rhist- 
ance. 

^  *  enabled.'  Use  etre  a  nthue  de.  Translate  'by'  hy  grace  a  ,  .  .  . 
and  put  the  clause  before  '  have  been  enabled. ' 

^  '  no  such  .  .  .  .'     Turn  :  'none  of  these  advantages.' 

^^  '  all  were.'  Use  the  summing-up  tout,  with  the  verb  in  the  singular. 
Remember  that  all  these  verbs  express  the  state,  manner  of  being,  of 
Frederic  before  he  was  called  upon  to  face  the  tremendous  odds  against 
him.  What  tense  will  you  use  to  describe  the  events  following  upon  this 
state  of  things  ? 

*^  '  with  an  express  view  to  the  convenience,'  expres  pour  servir  les 
desseins  d'un  envahisseur.  Use  disperse  for  'straggling';  eparpille  is 
too  near  the  epars  (of  '  scattered'"). 

^^  *  a  week's  march,'  a  huit  jours  de  marcke.  Semaine  would  not  do 
here. 

^  'who  doubted.'  Take  care  of  your  mood.  Remember  '■Nullum 
est  animal,  praeter  hominem,  quod  rationis  particeps  sit.''  What  will 
you  require  before  '  doubted '  ?  Cf.  also  '  Non  dubito  quin  ( =  ut  iw7i) 
veniat.' 

*^  *  prostration. '     Use  aneantissement. 
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Nor  was  Frederic's  own  opinion  very  different^  He 
anticipated  nothing  short  of*^  his  own  ruin,  and  of  the  ruin 
of  his  family.  Yet  there  was  still  a  chance,  a  slender  chance, 
of  escape.  His  states  had  at  least  the  advantage  of  a  central 
position ;  his  enemies  were  widely*'*  separated  from  each 
other,  and  could  not  conveniently  unite*^  their  overwhelming 
forces  on  one  point  They  inhabited  different  climates,  and 
it  was  probable  that  the  season  of  the  year  which  would  be 
best  suited*^"  to  the  military  operations  of  one  portion  of  the 
league,  would  be  unfavourable  to  those  of  another  portion. 
The  Prussian  monarchy,  too,  was  free  from**  some  infirmities 
which  were  found  "^^  in  empires  far  more  extensive  and  mag- 
nificent. Its  effective  strength  for  a  desperate  struggle  was 
not  to  be  measured"*^  merely  by  the  number  of  square  miles 
or  the  number  of  people.  In  that  spare  but  well-knit'^  and 
well-exercised  body,  there  was  nothing  but  sinew,  and  muscle, 
and  bone.  No  public  creditors'-  looked  for  dividends.  No 
distant  colonies  required"^  defence.  No  court,  filled  with 
flatterers  and  mistresses,  devoured"*  the  pay  of  fifty  batta- 
lions. The  Prussian  army,  though  far  inferior  in  number  to 
the  troops  which  were  about  to  be  opposed  to  it,"'^  was  yet 
strong  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  Prussian 
dominions.     It  was  also  admirably  trained  and  admirably 

**  •  nor  was  Frederic's  .  .  .  .'  Turn  :  'and  Frederic  himself  shared 
that  opinion.' 

«"  'short  of  (i.e.  'less  than'). 

•*  •  widely,'  par  de gratuUs  distances, 

"*  *  unite.*     Use  the  military  expression ^»>r  converger. 

"  •  would  be  best  suited.'     Use  convenir  U  mieux. 

"  *  free  from '  = '  exempt  from.' 

•  '  which  were  found  in.'     Use  entacher,  and  turn  actively. 

'*  '  was  not  to  be  measured.'  Begin  by  il  nefallait pas  ....  with  an 
infinitive. 

'»  '  In  that  spare  but  well-knit body,'  Dom  et  corps  sec  meds  htm- 

pris  et .  .  .  , 

'*  '  No  public  creditors."  Translate  'no*  hy pas  de.  Use  no  verba, 
or  only  verbs  in  the  infinitive  mood,  in  these  three  sentences,  in  order  to 
give  force  of  expression.  Translate  '  looked  for'  by  a  la  recherche  de  or 
courant  apris. 

"  •  required,'  ayant  besoin  de.  ^*  'devoured,'  h  dhforer. 

"  •  which  were  about  to  be  opposed  to  it*     How  will  you  turn  ? 
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officered,''^  accustomed  to  obey  and  accustomed  to  conquer. 
The  revenue  was  not  only  unencumbered'^"  by  debt,  but 
exceeded  the  ordinary  outlay  in  time  of  peace.  Alone  of 
all  the  European  princes,  Frederic  had  a  treasure  laid  up  for 
a  day  of  difficulty.  Above  all,  he  was  one,  and  his  enemies 
were  many.  In  tlieir  camps  would  certainly  be  found  "^  the 
jealousy,  the  dissension,  the  slackness,"^  inseparable  from 
coalitions  ;  on  his  side  was  the  energy,  the  unity,  the  secresy 
of  a  strong  dictatorship.  To  a  certain  extent  the  deficiency 
of  military  means  might  be  suppUed^*^  by  the  resources  of 
military  art.  Small  as^^  the  King's  army  was,  when  com- 
pared ^'^  with  the  six  hundred  thousand  men  whom  the  con- 
federates could  bring  into  the  field,^^  celerity  of  movement 
might  in  some  degree  compensate  for  deficiency  of  bulk. 
It  was  thus  just  possible^*  that  genius,  judgment,  resolution, 
and  good-luck  united,  might  protract  the  struggle  during  a 
campaign  or  two ;  and  to  gain  even  a  month  was  of  impor- 
tance. It  could  not  be  long  before  the  vices  which  are  found 
in^^  all  extensive  confederacies  would  begin  to  show  them- 
selves. Every  member  of  the  league  would  think  his  own 
share  of  the  war  too  large,  and  his  own  share  of  the  spoils 
too  small.  Complaints  and  recriminations  would  abound. 
The  Turk  might  stir  on  the  Danube ;  the  statesmen  of  France 
might  discover  the  error  which  they  had  committed  in  aban- 
doning the  fundamental  principles  of  their  national  policy. 
Above  all,  death  might  rid  Prussia  of  its  most  formidable 

'*  *  and  admirably  officered.'  Turn  :  *  and  under  the  command  of 
excellent  officers.' 

^  'unencumbered.'     \]se  affranchi,  libre  de. 

78  '  would  ....  be  found.'     Turn  pronominally  [se  trottver). 

7^  '  slackness,'  rd&chement. 

^'^  '  might  be  supplied.'  Turn  :  *  it  was  possible,  to  a  certain  extent, 
to  supply  .  .  .  .'    Use  supplier  d,  .  .  .  . 

8^  '  Small  as.'     See  note  53,  p.  89. 

^  'when  compared.'     Turn  :  'when  one  compares  it  .  .  .  .* 

^'  '  bring  into  the  field.'     Use  mettre  en  ligne  de  bataille. 

^  *  It  was  just  possible,'  II pouvait  se  /aire  que  ....  Take  care  of 
your  mood  after  pouvoir  ....  que. 

^  '  It  could  not  be  long  before  the  vices  which  .  .  .  .'  Turn  :  *  The 
vices  which  are  inseparable  from  all  ...  .  would  soon  begin  .  .  .  .' 
Translate  '  soon'  by  the  French  idiom  ne pas  tarder  a. 
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enemies.  The  war  was  the  effect  of  the  personal  aversion 
with  which  ^^  three  or  four  sovereigns  regarded  Frederic  ; 
and  the  decease  of  any  one  of  those  sovereigns  might  produce 
a  complete  revolution  in  the  state  of  Europe. 

In  the  midst  of  a  horizon  generally  dark  and  stormy, 
Frederic  could  discern  one  bright  spot."^^  The  peace  which 
had  been  concluded  between  England  and  France  in  1 748, 
had  been  in  Europe  no  more  than  an  armistice,  and  had  not 
even  been  an  armistice  in  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe. 
In  India  the  sovereignty  of  the  Carnatic  was  disputed 
between  two  great  Mussulman  houses  ',^  Fort  Saint  George 
had  taken  one  side,  Pondicherry  the  other  ;^^  and  in  a  series 
of  battles  and  sieges  the  troops  of  Lawrence  and  Clive  had 
been^  opposed  to  those  of  Dupleix.  A  struggle  less  important 
in  its  consequences,  but  not  less  likely  to®^  produce  irritation, 
was  carried  on^^  between  those  French  and  English  adven- 
turers who  kidnapped  negroes  and  collected  gold-dust  on 
the  coast  of  Guinea.  But  it  was  in  North  America  that  the 
emulation  and  mutual  aversion  of  the  two  nations  were  most 
conspicuous.^  The  French  attempted  to  hem  in^  the  English 
colonists  by  a  chain  of  military  posts,  extending  from  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  The  English 
took  arms.  The  wild  aboriginal  tribes  appeared  on  each  side 
mingled  with  the  Pale  Faces.  Battles  were  fought ;  forts 
were  stormed  f'"*  and  hideous  stories  about  stakes,  scalpings, 


*  *  with  which.'     See  note  43,  p.  4. 

^  '  one  bright  spot,'  «w  iclaircie^  or  un  peu  de  del  hint, 

"  '  was  disputed  between  .  .  .  .'    Turn  actively,  and  use  te disputcr. 

*  *  had  taken  one  side  ....  the  other.'  Turn  :  *  Fort  Saint  George 
had  declared  for  England,  Pondicherry  for  France.' 

*>  •  had  been.'     Say  'had  found  themselves.* 

•*  *  not  less  likely  to,'  tout  aussi propre  J. 

•"  *was  carried  on."     Use  continuer^  s<  prolonger, 

•*  'were  most  conspicuous.'     See  note  42,  p.  4. 

»♦  *  attempted  to  hem  in.'  What  tense  'attempted'?  You  are  now 
relating  events  that  happened  consequent  on  the  mutual  aver&ion  which 
existed  at  the  time.— '  to  hem  in.'  Use  either  resserrer,  emprUoMmtr^ 
eniourer. 

»  *  were  fought  ....  were  stormed.'  How  will  you  turn  ?  Take 
care  of  the  expressions  '  to  fight  a  battle,'  *lo  stonn  a  fort.' 
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and  death-songs  reached  ^^  Europe,  and  inflamed  that  national 
animosity  which  the  rivalry  of  ages  had  produced.  The 
disputes  between  France  and  England  came  to  a  crisis^"  at 
the  very  time  when  the  tempest  which  had  been  gathering^^ 
was  about  to  burst  on  Prussia.  The  tastes  and  interests  of 
Frederic  would  have  led  him,  if  he  had  been  allowed  an 
option,^^  to  side  with^^°  the  house  of  Bourbon.  But  the  folly 
of  the  Court  of  Versailles  left  him  no  choice.  France  became 
the  tool  of  Austria ;  and  Frederic  was  forced  to  become  the 
ally  of  England.  He  could  not,  indeed,  expect  that  a  power 
which  covered  the  sea  with  its  fleets,  and  which  had  to^*^^ 
make  war  at  once  on  the  Ohio  and  the  Ganges,  would  be 
able  to  spare  a  large  number  of  troops  for  operations^  in 
Germany.  But  England,  though  poor  compared  with  the 
England  of  our  time,  was  far  richer  than  any  country  on  the 
continent.  The  amount  of  her  revenue,  and  the  resources 
which  she  found  in  her  credit,  though  they  may  be  thought 
small  by  a  generation  which  has  seen  her  raise-  a  hundred 
and  thirty  millions  in  a  single  year,  appeared  miraculous  to 
the  politicians  of  that  age.  A  very  moderate  portion  of  her 
wealth,  expended  by  an  able  and  economical  prince,  in  a 
country  where  prices  were  low,^  would  be  sufficient  to  equip 
and  maintain  a  formidable  army. 


^  '  reached. '     Use  parvenir  en. 

^  *  came  to  a  crisis/  atteignirent  leur  plus  haul  degre  (Vintensite. 

^  'had  been  gathering.'  Use  s'amonceler,  se  former.  Express  the 
sense  of  '  gradation '  by  peii  h  peu. 

^  '  if  he  had  been  allowed,'  sHl  lui  avail  ^te  per  mis.  For  'an  option,' 
say  d^opter^  de  choisir. 

^^  *to  side  with.'     See  note  52,  p.  12. 

^^^  'had  to.'  'To  have  to'  has  its  exact  equivalent  in  French  avoir  a. 
"When  used  idiomatically,  however,  falloir  must  be  used.  Cf.  in  Les 
Afiserables,  Vol.  II.  p.  80,  line  14,  '  II  le  resolut,  il  reconnut  avec  desola- 
Won  quHl lefallait,'  i.e.  'that  it  had  to  be  done,'  'that  there  was  no  help 
for  it.' 

^  *for  operations.'     Turn  :  '  (in  order)  to  operate  with  him.' 

^  'raise.'  Use  trouver.  Cf,  'where  will  you  raise  the  money?'  oii 
trouverez-vous  V argent ? — ' they  may  be  thought. '  Turn  actively:  'al- 
though a  generation  who  has  ....  may  think  them  small.'  See  note 
49.  P-  29. 

*  '  where  prices  were  low,'  oii  tout  itait  h  bon  marc  he. 
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Such  was  the  situation  in  which  Frederic  found  himself. 
He  saw*  the  whole  extent  of  his  peril.  He  saw  that  there  was 
still  a  faint  possibility  of  escape  ;  and,  with  prudent  temerity, 
he  determined^  to  strike  the  first  blow.  It  was  in  the  month 
of  August  1756,  that  the  great  war  of  the  Seven  Years  com- 
menced.** The  King  demanded  of'  the  Empress  Queen  a 
distinct  explanation  of  her  intentions,  and  plainly  told  her 
that  he  should  consider  a  refusal  as  a  declaration  of  war. 
"  I  want,"*^  he  said,  "  no  answer  in  the  style  of  an  oracle." 
He  received  an  answer  at  once  haughty  and  evasive.  In  an 
instant  the  rich  electorate  of  Saxony  was  overflowed  by*  sixty 
thousand  Prussian  troops.  Augustus  with  his  army  occupied 
a  strong  position  at  Pima.  The  Queen  of  Poland  was'®  at 
Dresden.  In  a  few  days  Pirna  was  blockaded  and  Dresden 
was  taken.  The  first  object  of  Frederic  was  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  Saxon  State-papers  ;  for  those  papers,  he  well 
knew,  contained  ample  proofs  that,  though  apparently  an 
aggressor,  he  was^^  really  acting  in  self  defence.  The  Queen 
of  Polandi,  as  well  acquainted  as  Frederic  with  the  importance 
of  those  documents,'-  had  packed  them  up,  had  concealed 
them  in  her  bed-chamber,  and  was  about  to  send  them  off" 

•  *  saw.'    Use  envimger.   This  is  still  the  state  of  matters  at  the  time. 

•  *  he  determined.*  The  order  of  things  is  changed.  You  are  now 
dealing  with  historical  facts  which  are  the  outcome  of  the  situation  just 
described. 

•  'commenced.'  Where  will  you  place  the  verb?  Consider  the 
subject. 

'  '  demanded  of. '     Use  exiger  de.     Remember  that  tUmander  means 

*  to  ask.'     Cf.  Lat.  exigCy  egi^  exactum, 

•  *  I  want ....  no.'     Use  vouloir. 

•  *was  ever  fear etl  by.'  Turn  actively,  and  wit  u  diberdtr  w  mva^ 
hir,  ox  /aire  irruption  dans.     Cf.  in  Voltaire's  Charles  XJI.  p.  2,  1.  36, 

*  On  dit  que  c'est  principalement  de  la  Suede  ....  que  se  a^bordirent 
ces  multitudes  de  Goths  qui  inondirent  I'Europe  .... 

'»  'was.'  Use  se  trouver.  What  tense?  Was  she  not  in  the  x/o/r, 
the  manner  of  being,  of  a  person  who  finds  herself  in  a  certain  place 
when  certain  events  subsequently  take  place  ? 

»  'contained  ....  was.'  What  tense?  Do  the  verbs  not  expre« 
state,  &c.  ? 

"  *  as  well  acauainted  as  .  .  .  .'  Turn  :  *  who  knew  as  well ....  ho>f 
important  were  these  documents.' 

»  •  send off.'    See  note  47.  P-  49- 
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to  Warsaw,  when  a  Prussian  officer  made  his  appearance.^* 
In  the  hope  that  no  soldier  would  venture  to  outrage  a  lady, 
a  queen,  the  daughter  of  an  emperor,  the  mother-in-law  of  a 
dauphin,  she  placed  herself  before  the  trunk,  and  at  length 
sat  down  on  it.  But  all  resistance  was  vain.  The  papers 
were  carried  to  Frederic,  who  found  in  them,  as  he  expected, 
abundant  evidence  ^^  of  the  designs  of  the  coalition.  The 
most  important  documents  were  instantly  published,  and  the 
effect  of  the  publication  was  great.  It  was  clear  that,  of 
whatever  sins  the  King  of  Prussia  might  formerly  have  been 
guilty,^^  he  was  now  the  injured  party,*'^  and  had  merely^^ 
anticipated  a  blow  intended  to  destroy  him. 

The  Saxon  camp  at  Pirna  was  in  the  mean  time  closely 
invested ;  but  the  besieged  were  not  without  hopes  of  succour. 
A  great  Austrian  army  under  Marshal  Brown  was  about  to 
pour  through  ^9  the  passes  which  separate  Bohemia  from 
Saxony.  Frederic  left  at  Pirna  a  force  sufficient  to  deal 
with^^  the  Saxons,  hastened^^  into  Bohemia,  encountered 
Brown  at  Lowositz,  and  defeated  him.  This  battle  decided 
the  fate  of  Saxony.  Augustus  and  his  favourite  Bruhl  fled 
to  Poland.  The  whole  army  of  the  electorate  capitulated. 
From  that  time  till  the  end  of  the  war  Frederic  treated 
Saxony  as  a  part  of  his  dominions,  or,  rather,  he  acted 
towards  the  Saxons  in  a  manner  which  may  serve  to  illustrate 
the  whole  meaning  of  that  tremendous  sentence,  "  Subjectos 
tanquam  suos,  viles  tanquam  alienos."  Saxony  was  as  much 
in  his  power  as  Brandenburg ;  and  he  had  no  such  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  Saxony  as  ^^  he  had  in  the  welfare  of  Bran- 

^*  '  made  his  appearance. '  Turn  either  by  'entered  the  apartment,* 
or  'showed  himself  at  the  door  of.' 

^'  'evidence.'     V?,^ preuves. 

^^  'whatever.'  Supply  'were'  (i.e.  'whatever  were  the  sins  which 
....  had  formerly  committed'),  or  use  se  rendre  coupable  with  dont. 

'^  *  the  injured  party,'  VoffensS. 

^8  'merely.'     Use  nefaire  que,  an  idiom  so  distinctly  French. 

^*  *  to  pour  through,'  s'avancer  en  masses  compactes  d.  travers  .... 

^  '  to  deal  with. '     Use  tenir  tete  a. 

'1  *  hastened  into,'  se  rendit  h,  marches  forcees  en. 

^2  '  no  such  interest  ....  as. '  Turn  :  *  had  not  the  interest  .... 
which  he  had  .  .  .  .' 
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denburg.  He  accordingly^  levied  troops  and  exacted  con- 
tributions throughout  the  enslaved-*  province  with  far  more 
rigour  than  in  any  part  of  his  own  dominions.  Seventeen 
thousand  men  who  had  been  in  the  camp  at  Pima  were  half- 
compelled,  half-persuaded,  to  enlist  under  their  conqueror. 
Thus,  within  a  few-^  weeks  from  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities, one  of  the  confederates  had  been  disarmed,  and  his 
weapons  were  now  pointed'-^  against  the  rest. 

The  winter  put  a  stop  to  military  operations.  All  had 
hitherto  gone  well.-'  But  the  real  tug  of  war^  was  still  to 
come.  It  was  easy  to  foresee  that  the  year  1757  would  be 
a  memorable  era*''^  in  the  history  of  Europe. 

The  King's  scheme  for  the  campaign  was  simple,  bold, 
and  judicious.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  with  an  English 
and  Hanoverian  army  was  in  Western  Germany,  and  might 
be  able  to  prevent  the  French  troops  from  attacking  Prussia. 
The  Russians,  confined^^  by  their  snows,  would  probably 
not  stir  till^^  the  spring  was  far  advanced.  Saxony  was 
prostrated.  Sweden  could  do  nothing  very  important.^* 
During  a  few  months  Frederic  would  have  to  deal  with 
Austria  alone.  Even  thus  the  odds^^  were  against  him. 
But  ability  and  courage  have  often  triumphed  against  odds** 
still  more  formidable. 

Early  in^^  1757  the  Prussian  army  in  Saxony  began  to 

^  'accordingly.'     Use  Aussi  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence.     Sec 
note  34,  p.  3. 
**  '  enslaved.'     Use  subjugwr  or  asservir. 
•*  '  within  a  few,'  dans  Vespcue  de  qtulqtus  .... 

*  *  pointed.'  The  English  equivalent  '  turned'  will  give  you  the  mot 
propre. 

^  *  had  ....  gone  well.'     Use  rhtssir. 

*  *  the  real  tug  of  war,  la  gratuU  lutU. 

*  '  would  be  a  memorable  era.'     Usc/arr  ^poque, 
**  'confined.'     \j9,c  retenir. 

"  ♦  till,'  here  avant  qtu  ....     5>ec  note  49,  p.  29. 
**  'nothing  very  important.'     Use  grand' cAose. 
**  *  odds.'    The  English  equivalent  '  chances*  will  supply  you  with 
the  French  word. 
*•  'against  odds,'  des fones. 

"  '  Early  in.'    Turn  :  'At  the  beginning  of  the  year  .  .  . .' 

U 
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move.  Through  four  defiles  in  the  mountains  they  came 
pouring^^  into  Bohemia.  Prague  was  the  King's  first  mark;^'' 
but  the  ulterior  object  was  probably  Vienna.  At  Prague 
lay^^  Marshal  Brown  with  one  great  army.  Daun,  the  most 
cautious  and  fortunate  of  the  Austrian  captains,  was  advanc- 
ing with  another.  Frederic  determined  to  overwhelm  Brown 
before  Daun  should  arrive.^^  On  the  6th  of  May  was  fought, 
under  those  walls  which,  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  before, 
had  witnessed'*^  the  victory  of  the  Catholic  league  and  the 
flight  of  the  unhappy  Palatine,  a  battle  more  bloody  than 
any  which  Europe  saw*^  during  the  long  interval  between 
Malplaquet  and  Eylau.  The  King  and  Prince  Ferdinand 
of  Brunswick  were  distinguished  on  that  day  by  their  valour 
and  exertions.  But  the  chief  glory  was  with  Schwerin.^^ 
When  the  Prussian  infantry  wavered,  the  stout  old  Marshal 
snatched  the  colours  from^^  an  ensign,  and,  waving  them  in 
the  air,  led  back  his  regiment  to  the  charge.  Thus^*  at 
seventy-two  years  of  age  he  fell  in  the  thickest  battle,"^^  still 
grasping  the  standard  which  bears  the  black  eagle  on  the 
field  argent.  The  victory  remained  with  the^^  King;  but 
it  had  been  dearly  purchased.  Whole  columns  of  his  bravest 
warriors  had  fallen.    He  admitted  that  he  had  lost*"  eighteen 


^  *  they  came  pouring  in. '     Use  se  deborder.     See  note  9,  p.  95. 

^  *  mark.     Use  the  military  term  objective. 

^  *  lay.'     Use  se  trouver.     Remember  the  verb  here  expresses  state. 

^  'before  Daun  should  .  .  .  .'  Turn  by  a  noun-clause  (i.e.  'before 
the  arrival  of .  .  .  .'  You  thus  avoid  the  heavy  subjunctive;  this  should 
be  done  in  all  cases  where  a  noun-clause  may  come  in,  or  de  with  the 
infinitive  may  be  used.'  Cf.  '  before  we  left  Paris,'  avant  notre  depart  de^ 
or  avant  de  quitter  ..,.',  *  when  we  arrived,'  i  notre  arrivee. 

*°  'had  witnessed.'     Use  voir. 

*^  'any  which,'  Supply  'of  those  which  .  .  .  .' — 'saw,*  Use  itre 
timoin  de.    Take  care  of  your  relative  after  de.     See  note  6,  p.  55. 

^  '  But  the  chief  glory  was  with  Schwerin,'  Mais  Schwerin  j'j  couvrit 
de  gloire. 

*^  'from,'     Supply  *  the  hands  of.'       **  '  Thus,'  C^est  ainsi  que  .... 

*^  'in  the  thickest  battle,'  au  plus  fort  de  la  melee.  Cf  Eng.  'in  the 
thick  of  the  fray.'     '  Grasping,'  serrant  dans  ses  mains  convulsives. 

^  *  with  the,'  au. 

^7  '  that  he  had  lost.'  Turn,  by  the  infinitive  (*  to  have  lost'),  and  use 
reconnaitre  for  'to  admit.' 
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thousand  men.  Of  the  enemy,  twenty-four  thousand  had 
been  killed,  wounded,  or  taken."*® 

Part  of  the  defeated  army  was  shut  up  in  Prague.  Part 
fled  to  join  the  troops  which,  under  the  command  of  Daun, 
were  now  close  at  hand.^^  Frederic  determined  to  play  over 
the  same  game^''  which  had  succeeded  at  Lowositz.  He 
left  a  large  force  to  besiege  Prague,  and  at  the  head  of  thirty 
thousand  men  he  marched  against  Daun.  The  cautious 
Marshal,  though  he  had  a  great  superiority  in  numbers,*' 
would  risk  nothing.  He  occupied  at  Kolin  a  position  almost 
impregnable,  and  awaited  the  attack  of  the  King. 

It  was  the  i8th  of  June,  a  day  which,  if  the  Greek  super- 
stition still  retained  its  influence,  would  be  held  sacred 
to  Nemesis,  a  day  on  which  ^'-  the  two  greatest  princes  of 
modern  times  were  taught,^^  by  a  terrible  experience,  that 
neither  skill  nor  valour  can^  fix  the  inconstancy  of  fortune. 
The  battle  began  before  noon ;  and  part  of  the  Prussian 
army  maintained  the  contest  till  after  the  midsummer  sun 
had  gone  down.^^  But  at  length  the  King  found  that  his 
troops,  having  been  repeatedly  driven  back  with  frightful 
carnage,  could  no  longer  be  led  to  the  charge.  He  was  with 
difficulty  persuaded  ""^^  to  quit  the  field.  The  officers  of  his 
personal  staff"  were  under  the  necessity  of  expostulating*^ 
with  him,  and  one  of  them  took  the  liberty  to  say,  **  Does 


**  'taken.*     \]scfaire prisonnur. 

*•  'were  now  close  at  hand.*  Turn:  'were  not  far  off,*  or  use 
approcher. 

^  'to  play  the  same  game.'  Turn:  *to  have  recourse  to  the  same 
tactics.'  Remember  that  'tactics,'  like  'politics,'  is  always  sii^ukr  (C). 
Use  employer  for  '  to  have  recourse  to.' 

"  'a  great  superiority  in  numbers,'  ta  superioriti du  nombrt.  Trans- 
late '  great '  by  de  beaucoup,  and  take  care  of  your  mood  after  *  though.  * 
See  note  49,  p.  29.     'Would*  here  is  'did  not  wish  to.' 

"  'on  which.*     See  note  96,  p.  44. 

"  'were  taught'  (i.e.  'learnt').  •*  'can.'     See  note  59,  p.  ja 

*  '  till  after  the  midsummer  sun  ...  .  itUme  aprh  que  le  soleii  dt 
Jiiin  .  .  .  .— '  had  gone  down.*  Use  disparaf/re  d  Phcrnan  or  se  coutker. 
Take  care  of  your  tense  here  after  aprU  qut.    Sec  note  70,  p.  71. 

■*•  'he  was  with  difficulty  persuaded.*    Sec  note  31,  p.  3. 

^  'were  under  the  necessity  of.'  Use  itrt  eontrauU  de.  'To  expos- 
tulate'  x&faire  dcs  remotUrames  n. 

H  3 
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your  Majesty  mean  to  storm  the  batteries  alone  ?"^^  Thirteen 
thousand  of  his  bravest  followers  had  perished.  Nothing 
remained  for  him  but^^  to  retreat  in  good  order,  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Prague,  and  to  hurry  his  army  by  different  routes 
out^^  of  Bohemia. 

This  stroke  seemed  to  be  final.  Frederic's  situation  had 
at  best  been  such  that  only  an  uninterrupted  run  of  good 
luck^i  could  save  him,  as  it  seemed,  from  ruin.  And  now, 
almost  in  the  outset  of^'^  the  contest,  he  had  met  with  a 
check  ^^  which,  even  in  a  war  between  equal  powers,  would 
have  been  felt  as  serious.  He  had  owed  much  to  the  opinion 
which  all  Europe  entertained  of  his  army.  Since  his  acces- 
sion, his  soldiers  had  in  many  successive  battles  been  vic- 
torious over  the  Austrians.  But  the  glory  had  departed  from 
his  arms.^  All  whom  his  malevolent  sarcasms  had  wounded, 
made  haste  to  avenge  themselves  by  scoffing  at  the  scoffer. 
His  soldiers  had  ceased  to  confide  in^^  his  star.  In  every 
part  of  his  camp  his  dispositions  were  severely  criticised.^® 
Even  in  his  own  family  he  had  detractors.  His  next*''' 
brother  William,  heir-presumptive,  or  rather  in  truth  heir- 
apparent,  to  the  throne,  and  great-grandfather  of  the  present 
King,  could  not  refrain  from  lamenting  his  own  fate  and  that 
of  the  house  of  Hohenzollern,  once  so  great  and  so  pros- 
perous, but  now,  by  the  rash  ambition  of  its  chief,  made 
a  byword*'^  to  all  nations.      These  complaints,  and  some 

^  '  to  storm  ....  alone,'  alter  seul  h  Vassaui  de. 

^^  'nothing  ....  but.'  Turn:  'all  that  remained  to  him  was  .  .  . .'  or 
*his  only  course  henceforth  was  .  .  .  .'     \]?,q parti  for  'course.' 

^  'to  hurry  ....  out'  \j%^  f aire  quitter  precipitamment  a^  ox  emmenery 
/aire  evacuer  en  toute  hate  .... 

^^  *  Frederic's  situation  had  at  best  been  such.'  Turn :  'All  that  could 
be  said  of  Frederic's  situation  was,  that  a  long  succession  of  victories 
alone  could  .  .  .  .'     Turn:  'All  that  one  could  say  of .  .  .  .' 

^2  'at  the  outset  of,'  au  debut  de. 

*3  *  met  with  a  check. '     Use  essuyer  un  revers. 

^  '  But  the  glory  had  departed  .  . . ,'  Turn :  '  But  victory  had  aban- 
doned his  arms.' 

^  '  to  confide  in. '     Use  avoir  foi. 

^  *  were  ....  criticised.'     Use  active,  with  on. 

^  'next,'  cadet. 

^  '  made  a  byword,'  devenu  un  objet  de  ridicule^  or  d'opi>robrepour . . . 
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blunders  which  William  committed  during  the  retreat  from 
Bohemia,  called  forth '^^  the  bitter  displeasure  of  the  inexo- 
rable King.  The  prince's  heart  was  broken  by  the  cutting 
reproaches"^  of  his  brother ;  he  quitted  the  army,  retired  to  a 
country  seat,  and  in  a  short  time  died  of  shame  and  vexation. 

It  seemed  that  the  King's  distress  could  hardly  be  in- 
creased.^^ Yet  at  this  moment  another  blow  not  less  terrible 
than  that  of  Kolin  fell  upon  him."*-^  The  French  under 
Marshal  D'Estr^es  had  invaded  Germany.  The  Duke  of 
Cumberland  had  given  them  battle  at  Hastembeck,  and  had 
been  defeated.  In  order  to  save  the  Electorate  of  Hanover 
from  entire  subjugation,  he  had  made,  at  Closter  Seven,  an 
arrangement  with  the  French  Generals,  which  left  them  at 
liberty  to"^  turn  their  arms  against  the  Prussian  dominions. 

That"*  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  Frederic's  distress, 
he  lost  his  mother  just  at  this  time;  and  he  appears  to  have 
felt  the  loss  more  than  was  to  be  expected  ^^  from  the  hardness 
and  severity  of  his  character.  In  truth,  his  misfortunes  had 
now  cut  to  the  quick. "'^  The  mocker,  the  tyrant,  the  most 
rigorous,  the  most  imperious,  the  most  cynical  of  men,  was 
very  unhappy.  His  face  was^  so  haggard  and  his  form  so 
thin,  that  when  on  his  return  from  Bohemia  he  passed 
through ^^  Leipsic,  the  people  hardly  knew  him  again.  His 
sleep  was  broken  ;  the  tears,  in  spite  of  himself,  often  started 
into  his"^  eyes;  and  the  grave  began  to  present  itself  to  his 

•  'called  forth.'     Use  hoquer.     Remember  this  is  what  happemd. 

^"  'by  the  cutting  reproaches.*    Turn  actively,  and  use  briser, 

"  '  be  increased.'     Say  *  be  greater,'  or  use  alUr plm  loin. 

"  '  fell  upon  him.'     Say  '  came  to  strike  him.'     Sec  note  88,  p.  23. 

"  *at  liberty  to.'     Say  'free  to.' 

^*  '  that.'     Use  pour  qtu  .  . . .    See  note  49,  p.  29. 

^'  'than  was  to  be  expected.'  How  will  you  turn?  See  note  86, 
p.  8,  and  note  32,  p.  48. 

'•  'cut  to  the  quick.'    See  note  17,  p.  66. 

^  '  his  face  was.'  Turn:  'he  had  the  face.'  Cf.  in  Lamartine's  U 
TailUur  d^  Pierres :  ^favaii  Us  chcveux  noirs  comme  y  'ai  les  ycux,' 
'  My  hair  was  black  as  my  eyes  ctre.* 

'^  '  through,' /tfr. 

'»  'started  into  his  .  .  .  .'  Mvtveniraux.  Rcmcml)cr  the  nchsc  i* 
'used  to.'  •  His:'  what  will  you  use  in  French  instead  of  the  powci»ivc 
adj.  in  English  ?    Cf.  '  I  have  broken  my  leg,'  '  He  lm»  hurl  his 
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agitated  mind  as  the  best  refuge  from  misery  and  dishonour. 
His  resolution  was  fixed ^^  never  to  be  taken  alive,  and  never 
to  make  peace  on  condition  of  descending  from  his  place 
among  the  powers  of  Europe.  He  saw  nothing  left  for  him 
except ^^  to  die;  and  he  deliberately  chose  his  mode  of^'^ 
death.  He  always  carried  about  with  him  a  sure  and  speedy 
poison  in  a  small  glass  case  •,^  and  to  the  few  in  whom  he 
placed  confidence,^*  he  made  no  mystery  of  his  resolution. 

But  we  should  very  imperfectly  describe  the  state  of  Fre- 
deric's mind,  if  we  left  out  of  ^^  view  the  laughable  peculiarities 
which  contrasted  so  singularly  with  the  gravity,  energy,  and 
harshness  of  his  character.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
tragic  or  the  comic  predominated  in  the  strange  scene  which 
was  then  acting. ^^  In  the  midst  of  all  the  great  King's  calami- 
ties, his  passion  for  writing  indifferent^''  poetry  grew  stronger 
and  stronger.  Enemies  all  round  him,  despair  in  his 
heart,  pills  ^^  of  corrosive  subUmate  hidden  in  his  clothes,  he 
poured  forth  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  lines,^^  hateful  to 

^  'his  resolution  was  fixed.'     Turn :  *he  had  taken  the  firm  resolve.* 

^^  'nothing  left  for  him  except  to,'  quHl  ne  lui  restait plus  qtih.  Cf. 
*  there  is  nothing  left  but  to  seek  safety  in  flight,'  il  ne  reste  plus  qu^ 
chercher  un  saint  dans  lafuite. 

*2  'his  mode  of.'     The  French  say,  'the  mode  of  his  .  .  .  .' 

^^  *  glass  case.'     V%&fiole{{.). 

^  'he  placed  confidence.'  Turn:  '  accorded  his  confidence.'  Remem- 
ber that  confidence  in  French  means  the  letting  of  a  person  into  one's 
secrets.  Ex. :  '  II  m'a  fait  des  confidences.'  From  the  verb  se  confier  d, 
comes  the  noun  confiajice,  'confidence.'     Cf.  Lat.  confidentia. 

^^  'left  out  of.'     \}i& perdre  de. 

^  'was  then  acting.'     Use  sej'ouer. 

^  'his  passion  for.'  Turn:  'the  mania  he  had.'  Translate 'indif- 
ferent' by  mediocre. 

^  'Enemies  ....  despair  ....  pills.'  The  absence  of  the  'with'  in 
Macaulay  approximates  to  the  French  construction.  Turn :  '  Surrounded 
by  enemies,  despair  .  ,  .  .'  (What  will  you  do  with  '  on  his '  ?)  Cf.  in 
Lamartine's  Tailleur  de  Pierres,  p.  i,  '  De  nombreux  villages  aux  toils 
de  tuiles  rouges  et  aux  viurs  blanchis  par  la  chaux,'  (i.e.  ^with  their 
red-tiled  roofs  and  with  their  whitewashed  walls.'  Also  in  Les  Miserables, 
Vol.  I.  p.  17,  in  the  description  of  Jean  Valjean  as  he  entered  the  town 
of  Digne  :  'sur  le  dos  ....  a  la  main  ....  les  pied s  sans  bas'  (i.e.  'on 
his  back  .  ...  in  his  hand  ....  his  feet'). 

^  'he  poured  forth  hundreds  .  .  .  .^  il ripandait  a  foison  vers  apres 
vers  ....  (or  vers  sur  vers). 
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gods  and  men,  the  insipid  dregs  of  Voltaire's  Hippocrene, 
the  faint  echo  of  the  lyre  of  Chaulieu.  It  is  amusing  to 
compare  what  he  did  during  the  last  months  of  1757,  with 
what  he  wrote  during  the  same  time.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  equal  portion  of  the  life  of  Hannibal,  of  Caisar, 
or  of  Napoleon,  will  bear  a  comparison^  with  that  short 
period,  the  most  brilliant  in  the  history  of  Prussia  and  of 
Frederic.  Yet  at  this  very  time  the  scanty  leisure  of  the 
illustrious  warrior  was  employed  in®^  producing  odes  and 
epistles,  a  little  better  than  Gibber's  and  a  little  worse  than 
Hayley's.  Here  and  there  a  manly  sentiment  which  deserves 
to  be  in  prose  makes  its  appearance  in  company  with** 
Prometheus  and  Orpheus,  Elysium  and  Acheron,  the  plain- 
tive Philomel,  the  poppies  of  Morj^heus,  and  all  the  other" 
frippery  which,  like  a  robe  tossed  by  a  proud  beauty^  to  her 
waiting-woman,  has  long  been  contemptuously  abandoned  by 
genius  to  mediocrity.  We  hardly  know  any  instance  of  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  human  nature  so  striking  and  so 
grotesque^^  as  the  character  of  this  haughty,  vigilant,  resolute, 
sagacious  blue-stocking,  half  Mithridates  and  half  Trissotin, 
bearing  up  against^  a  world  in  arms,  with  an  ounce  of  poison 
in  one  pocket  and  a  quire  of  bad  verses  in  the  other. 

Frederic  had  some  time  before  made  advances  towards 
a  reconciliation^  with  Voltaire,  and  some  civil  letters  had 
passed '^^  between  them.     After  the  battle  of  Kolin,  their 

•^  *  will  bear  comparison  with.*     Turn  :  'can  compare  Itself  to.* 

•*  'was  employed  in.'  Turn  actively  (i.e.  'the  illustrious  warrior 
employed  his  scanty  ....  in'  (<J).     Translate  'scanty'  by/Vw  <U. 

*^  'makes  its  appearance.'  Turn:  'shows  itself.'  Translate 'with* 
by  de,  repeated  before  each  noun. 

•^  'and  all  the  other,'  d  tout  U  reste  de. 

»*  'like  a  robe  tossed  by.'  Turn  actively:  'like  the  robe  which  a 
proud  .  . .  .'     For  '  toss,'  use/f/^r. 

"*  'so  striking  and  so  grotesque'  must  come  before  'of  the  strength,* 
&c.,  if  it  is  to  satisfy  a  French  ear ;  and  '  blue-stocking'  {barbt-blcu)  must 
precede  the  four  epithets  qualifying  it. 

"•  '  bearing  up  against.'     Use  tettir  ttte  h, 

^  'towards,'  dam  la  direction  de.  Translate  'reconciliation'  by 
rapprochement. 

*  ' and  some  civil  letters  had  . . . .'  Turn :  'and  they  had  exchanged 
a  few  .  .  .  .'—'civil.'  The  English  equivalent  'courteous'  will  give yoo 
the  clue  to  the  mot  proprt. 
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epistolary  intercourse^  became,  at  least  in  seeming,  friendly 
and  confidential.  We  do  not  know  any  collection  of  Letters 
which  throws  so  much  light  ^  on  the  darkest  and  most  intricate 
parts  of  human  nature,  as  the  correspondence  of  these  strange 
beings  after  they  had  exchanged^  forgiveness.  Both  felt  that 
the  quarrel  had  lowered  them  in  the  public  estimation. 
They  admired  each  other.  They  stood  in  need  of  each 
other.  The  great  King  wished  to  be  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity by*  the  great  Writer.  The  great  Writer  felt  himself 
exalted  by  the  homage  of  the  great  King.  Yet  the  wounds 
which  they  had  inflicted  on  each  other  were  too  deep  to  be 
effaced,  or  even  perfectly  healed.^  Not  only  did  the  scars 
remain ;  the  sore  places  often  festered^  and  bled  afresh. 
The  letters  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  compliments, 
thanks,  off'ers  of  service,  assurances  of  attachment.  But  if 
anything  brought  back"  to  Frederic's  recollection  the  cunning 
and  mischievous  pranks  by  which  Voltaire  had  provoked 
him,  some  expression  of  contempt  and  displeasure  broke 
forth  ^  in  the  midst  of  eulogy.  It  was  much  worse  ^  when  any- 
thing recalled  to  the  mind  of  Voltaire  the  outrages  which  he 
and  his  kinswoman  had  suffered  at  Frankfort.  All  at  once 
his  flowing  panegyric  was  turned  into  ^^  invective.    "  Remem- 

^  *  intercourse. '  Use  co??tf?ierce.  Cf.  in  La  Rochefoucauld,  *Le  com- 
merce des  honnetes  gens  ne  peut  subsister  sans  une  certaine  sorte  de 
confiance'  (i.e.  'intercourse  -with  ....') 

*^  *  light, '/'C'^^-     Translate  'parts'  by  c6te. 

^  '  after  they  had  .  .  .  .'  Take  care  of  your  tense  here.  See  note  70, 
p.  71.  Turn  :  'had  pardoned  one  another.'  Remember /ar^^  with  the 
dative  case. 

*  'to  be  handed  down  to.'  Turn  :  '  that  his  name  should  descend  to.' 
Take  care  of  your  mood  after  vouloir  que.  Translate  'by'  by  par 
Ventremise  de. 

*  'healed.'  Turn:  'or  to  heal.'  Remember  that  'in  order'  is  un- 
derstood before  'to.' 

^  'the  sore  places  often  festered. '  Use  j«//z<;rr  for  '  to  fester,'  and 
plaies  for  '  sore  places.' 

'  'brought  back.'     \]se  rappeler. 

*  *  broke  forth. '     \Js,&  se /aire  Jour. 

^  '  much  worse,'  Men  pis  encore.  Here  the  adverb  pis,  because  modi- 
fying the  verb  'was.'  Cf.  'he  is  much  better  this  morning,'  il va  bien 
mieux  ce  matin;  and  '  it  is  a  much  better  wine,'  c''est  un  bien  meilleur  vin. 

^^  *  was  turned  into. '     Turn  pronominally,  and  use  changer. 
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ber  how  you  behaved  to  me.  For  your  sake  I  *^  have  lost 
the  favour  of  my  native  king.  For  your  sake  I  am  an  exile 
from  my  country.  I  loved  you.  I  trusted  myself  to  you. 
I  had  no  wish  but  to  end  my  life  in  your  service.  And  what 
was  ^2  my  reward  ?  Stripped  of  all  that  you  had  bestowed 
on  me — the  key,  the  order,  the  pension — I  was  forced  to  fly 
from  your  territories.  I  was  hunted  ^^  as  if  I  had  been  a 
deserter  from  your  grenadiers.  I  was  arrested,  insulted, 
plundered.  My  niece  was  dragged  through  the  mud  of 
Frankfort  by  your  soldiers  as  if  she  had  been  some  wretched 
follower  of  your  camp.**  You  have  great  talents.  You  have 
good  qualities.  But  you  have  one  odious  vice.  You  delight 
in  the  abasement  of  your  fellow -creatures.  You  have 
brought  *^  disgrace  on  the  name  of  philosopher.  You  have 
given  some  colour  to*''  the  slanders  of  the  bigots,  who  say 
that  no  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  justice  or  humanity 
of  those  who  reject  the  Christian  faith."  Then  the  King 
answers,  with  less  heat  but  equal  severity — "  You  know  that 
you  behaved  shamefully  in  Prussia.  It  was  well  for  you 
that*"  you  had  to  deal  with  a  man  so  indulgent  to  the  infirm- 
ities of  genius  as  I  am.*®  You  richly  deserved  to  see  the 
inside  of  a  dungeon.  Your  talents  are  not  more  widely 
known  than  your  faithlessness*^  and  your  malevolence.  The 
grave  itself  is  no  asylum  from  your  spite.  Maupertuis  is 
dead  ;  but  you  still  go  on-®  calumniating  and  deriding  him, 
as  if  you  had  not  made  him  miserable  enough  while  he  was 

**  *  For  your  sake  I .  . .  .*  C est  par  amour  <U  vous  qtu  .... 

"  'was.'  Remember  all  this  is  cpistolatory.  What  tense  is  used  in 
letter-writing,  which  may  \t*t  termca  written  conversation?  In  other 
words,  which  is  in  French  the  conversational  tense  ? 

**  'hunted.*     Use /rayM^r. 

**  '  follower  of  your  camp.'     Use  suivatUe. 

"  'You  delight  in  the  abasement  .  .  .  .'  \5^ prendre plaisir h^  and 
turn  'abasement'  into  a  verb  (i.e.  ravaUr). — 'brought  disgrace  .  . .  .* 
Vsefaire  tomber, 

"  *  given  some  colour  to  .... '     Use  de  la  vraisemblance. 

*'  '  It  was  well  for  you  that  .  .  .  .'  Vous  ova  ^t^ k^urtux  d* avoir, 

**  *  I  am.'     Supply  'it.' 

"  •  faithlessness.'  The  English  equivalent  'perfidy*  will  give  you  the 
mot  propre. 

*•  •  go  on.'    To  *  go  on  doing '  is  conlinuar  i. 
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living.  Let  us  have  no  more  of  this.^^  And,  above  all,  let 
me  hear  no  more  of^^  your  niece.  I  am  sick  to  death  of-^ 
her  name.  I  can  bear  with  your  faults  for  the  sake  of  your 
merits ;  but  she^^  has  not  written  Mahomet  or  Merope." 

An  explosion  of  this  kind,  it  might  be  supposed,^^  would 
necessarily  put  an  end  to  all  amicable  communication.  But 
it  was  not  so.^^  After  every  outbreak  of  ill -humour,  this 
extraordinary  pair  became  more  loving  than  before,^^  and 
exchanged  compliments  and  assurances  of  mutual  regard 
with  a  wonderful  air  of  sincerity. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  men  who  wrote  thus  to  each 
other  were  not  very  guarded  in  what^^  they  said  of  each 
other.  The  English  ambassador,  Mitchell,  who  knew  that 
the  King  of  Prussia  was  constantly  writing  to  Voltaire  with 
the  greatest  freedom  on  the  most  important  subjects,  was 
amazed ^^  to  hear  his  Majesty  designate  this  highly  favoured 
correspondent  as  a  bad-hearted  fellow,  the  greatest  rascal  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  And  the  language  which  the  poet 
held^^  about  the  King  was  not  much  more  respectful. 

It  would  probably  have  puzzled  Voltaire  himself  to  say 
what  was  his  real  feeling  towards ^^  Frederic.     It  was  com- 

^^  *  Let  us  hear  no  more  of  this,'  QuHl  ne  soil  plus  question  de  cela^  or 
Trh}e  a  tout  cela. 

2'^  'let  me,'  queje.  Remember  that  *to  hear'  here  means  *to  hear 
speak.' 

2^  '  I  am  sick  to  death  of, '  J^en  ai  bien  assez  de. 

^  '  she.'  The  emphasis  can  only  be  expressed  in  French  by  repeat- 
ing elle  as  an  expletive  at  the  end  of  the  sentence.  See  in  Notre-Dame 
de  Paris,  Vol.  II.  (school  edition),  note  79,  p.  159. 

^  *An  explosion  ....  it  might  be  supposed.'  Turn  :  'One  might 
suppose  that  .  .  .  .'  Use  //  serait  a  presmner  que  ....  or  On  pourrait 
croire  que  .... 

"^  'so'  by  en.     Remember  this  is  what  happened. 

^  ^  moiQ  lowing  than  before,' plus  attache's  que  jamais,  ox  plus  tendres 
que .... 

^^  '  were  not  very  guarded  in  what.'  Turn  :  *  were  not  very  particular 
when  they  spoke  of  .  .  .  .'  Use  n'y pas  regarder  de  trap pres.  Remem- 
ber the  force  of  the  verbs  in  this  passage  is  '  used  to. ' 

2^  'was  amazed.'     Use  s'etonner  de  .  .  .  . 

^^  '  which  the  poet  held  about.'  Turn  :  'which  the  poet  made  use  of 
in  speaking.'     Take  care  of  your  relative  with  se  servir  de. 

^^  'it  would  ....  have  puzzled  .  .  .  .'  Turn:  'Voltaire  himself.  .  .  . 
would  probably  have  been  .  .  .  .'     The  English  equivalent  of  'puzzled' 
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pounded  oP^  all  sentiments,  from  enmity  to  friendship,  and 
from  scorn  to  admiration ;  and  the  proportions  in  which 
these  elements  were  mixed,^^  changed  every  moment.  The 
old  patriarch  resembled  the  spoiled  child  who  screams, 
stamps,  cuffs,^^  laughs,  kisses,  and  cuddles  within  one  quarter 
of  an  hour.  His  resentment  was  not  extinguished ;  yet  he 
was  not  without  sympathy  for  his  old  friend.  As  a  French- 
man, he  wished^^  success  to  the  arms  of  his  country.  As  a 
philosopher,  he  was  anxious  for^**  the  stability  of  a  throne  on 
which  a  philosopher  sat.  He  longed  both  to  save  and  to 
humble  Frederic.  There  was  one  way,  and  only  one,  in 
which  all  his  conflicting  feelings  could  at  once  be  gratified.*^ 
If  Frederic  were  preserved  by  the  interference  of  France,  if 
it  were  known ^'^  that  for  that  interference  he  was  indebted 
to^^  the  mediation  of  Voltaire,  this  would  indeed  be  delicious 
revenge;  this  would  indeed  be  to  heap  coals  of  fire*^  on 
that  haughty  head.  Nor  did  the  vain  and  restless  poet 
think  it  impossible*^  that  he  might,  from  his  hermitage  near 
the  Alps,  dictate  peace  to  Europe.  D'Estr^es  had  quitted 
Hanover,  and  the  command  of  the  French  army  had  been 
entrusted  to  the  Duke  of  Richelieu,  a  man  whose  chief  dis- 
tinction was  derived"*^  from  his  success  in  gallantry.    Riche- 

(i.e.  'embarrassed')  will  supply  you  with  the  French.  'Real  feeling' 
must  be  in  the  plural. 

3'  'it  was  compounded  of.'  Say,  'it  was  a  mixture  of.'  Remember 
all  the  verbs  in  this  passage  express  manner  of  being. 

*'  'were  mixed."     Use  se  trouver^  with  milanger  for  *to  mix.' 

**  '  cuffs.'     Use  taloches. 

*  '&S&,'  en  sa  qttaliti de. — 'wished.*     Use  souhmter. 

*•  *  he  was  anxious  for.'     Use  either  dhirer  or  trembler ponr. 

"  'in  which  ....  could  at  once  be  gratified.'  Use  the  thoroughly 
French  construction,  the  infinitive  with  de^  i.e.  'there  was  one  way  .... 
for  him  to  l>e  able  to  gratify  .  .  .  .'     Use  contenter. 

^  '  if  it  were  known. '     How  will  you  turn  ? 

*  '  indebted  to.'     Use  redevabU  <J. 

*"  •  this  would  be  ....  to  heap  coals  of  fire  ...  .'  Say :  VAme  kau- 
taine  que  Voltaire  voulaii  clidtier  se  fUl  sentie  comme  mr  des  ckarbom 
ardents. 

*^  '  nor  did  ...  .  think  it  impossible.'  Turn :  '  and  the  poet  vain  .... 
thought  he  could  .  .  .  .'  Use  s'imaginer  with  an  infinitive.  Translate 
*  resdess '  by  remuant. 

*"  'whose  ....  was  derived  .  .  .  .'     Turn  actively,  and  use  tirtr. 
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lieu  was  in  truth  the  most  eminent  of  that  race  of  seducers 
by^^  profession,  who  furnished  Crebillon  the  younger  and 
La  Clos  with  models  for  their  heroes.  In  his  earher  days 
the  royal  house  itself  had  not  been  secure  from  his  presump- 
tuous love.  He  was  believed  to  have  carried  his  conquests 
into  the  family  of  Orleans ;  and  some  suspected  that  he  was 
not  unconcerned**  in  the  mysterious  remorse  which  embit- 
tered the  last  hours  of  the  charming  mother  of  Lewis  XV. 
But  the  Duke  was  now  sixty  years  old.  With  a*^  heart  deeply 
corrupted  by  vice,  a  head  long  accustomed  to  think  only  on 
trifles,  an  impaired  constitution,  an  impaired  fortune,*^  and, 
worst  of  all,  a  very  red  nose,  he  was  entering  on  a  dull, 
frivolous,  and  unrespected*^  old  age.  Without  one  qualifi- 
cation for  military  command,  except  that  personal  courage 
which  was  common  between  him  and  the*^  whole  nobility 
of  France,  he  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  of 
Hanover;  and  in  that  situation  he  did  his  best*^  to  repair, 
by  extortion  and  corruption,  the  injury  which ^^  he  had  done 
to  his  property  by  a  life  of  dissolute  profusion. 

The  Duke  of  Richelieu  to  the  end  of  his  life  hated  the 
philosophers  as  a  sect,  not  for  those  parts  of  their  system 
which  a  good  and  wise  man  would  have  condemned,  but  for 
their  virtues,  for  their  spirit  of  free  inquiry,^^  and  for  their 
hatred  of  those  social  abuses  of  which  he  was  himself  the 
personification.^^  But  he,  like  many  of  those  who  thought 
with  him,  excepted  Voltaire  from  the  list  of  proscribed  writers* 
He  frequently  sent  flattering  letters  to  Ferney.  He  did  the 
patriarch  the  honour  to  borrow  money  of  him,  and  even 

^"^  'hy,'  de. 

""  'that  he  was  not  unconcerned,'  quHl  etait  pour  quelque  chose. — 

*  embittered.'     Use  etupoisonner. 

^  'with  a.'     Say  te  coeur  ....     See  note  88,  p.  102. 

^  'an  impaired  ....  an  impaired  .  .  .  .'  Say  'health  and  fortune 
impaired,*  and  use  delabre. 

^  *  unrespected.'     Say  prive  du  respect  de  tons. 

^  *  which  was  common  between  him  and  the  .  .  .  .'  Say,  '  which  he 
shared  with  the  .  .  .  . ' 

'^  'his  best,'  de  son  mieux. 

^  '  the  injury  which.'   Use  les  breches  quHl ...      ^^  '  inquiry,'  exatnen. 

52  'of  which  ....  the  personification.'     Translate  literally,  or  say 

*  personified  in  himself.' 
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carried  this  condescending  friendship  so  far  as  to  forget  to 
pay  the  interest  Voltaire  thought  that  it  might  be  in  his 
power  to  bring ^^  the  Duke  and  the  King  of  Prussia  into 
communication  with  each  other.  He  wrote  earnestly**  to 
both ;  and  he  so  far  succeeded  that  a  correspondence  between 
them  was  commenced. 

But  it  was  to  very  different  means  that  Frederic  was  to 
owe^^  his  deliverance.  At  the  beginning  of  November,  the 
net  seemed  to  have  closed  completely  round  him.  The 
Russians  were  in  the  field,^  and  were  spreading  devastation 
through  his  eastern  provinces.  Silesia  was  overrun  by  the 
Austrians.  A  great  French  army  was  advancing  from  the 
west  under  the  command  of  Marshal  Soubise,  a  prince  of 
the  great  Armorican  house  of  Rohan.  Berlin  itself  had  been 
taken  and  plundered  by  the  Croatians.^^  Such  was  the  situ- 
ation from  which  Frederic  extricated  himself,*^  with  dazzling 
glor)',  in  the  short  space  of  thirty  days. 

He  marched  first  against  Soubise.  On  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber the  armies  met^^  at  Rosbach.  The  French  were  two  to 
one ;  but  they  were  ill  disciplined,  and  their  general  was  a 
dunce.  The  tactics  of  Frederic,  and  the  well-regulated 
valour  of  the  Prussian  troops  obtained  a  complete  victory. 
Seven  thousand  of  the  invaders  were  made  prisoners.  Their 
guns,  their  colours,  their  baggage,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors.  Those  who  escaped  fled  as  confusedly  as  a 
mob  scattered  by  cavalry.  Victorious  in  the  West,  the  King 
turned  his  arms  towards  Silesia.  In  that  quarter  everything 
seemed  to  be  lost.     Breslau  had  fallen ;  and  Charles  of 

"'to  bring.'     \5stmettre. 

**  'earnestly.'  Use  either  avfc  beatuoup  d''imtatue^  or  dts  Uttres  cka- 
kureuses. 

••  '  was  to  owe,'  allait  devoir. 

"•  '  were  in  the  field.'  Use  tenir  la  campagm,  or  ftre  en  campagH*. 
Remenil)er  you  arc  describing  what  was,  not  what  was  brought  t^omt^ 
happentd. 

^  'Croatians,'  Croates. 

••  'extricated  himself.'  Use  savoir  with  an  infinitive.  Remember 
this  is  no  longer  what  was,  but  what  happmni. 

*  'met,*  i.e.  'each  other;'  therefore  what  form  of  the  verb  when 
*  reciprocity'  is  understoofl  ?  Cf.  '  the  two  armies  met  and  prepared  for 
battle/  '\.c  se  retuotUrtrent  et  st prtparirtiU  au  combat. 
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Loraine,  with  a  mighty  power,  held^*^  the  whole  province. 
On  the  5th  of  December,  exactly  one  month  after  the  battle 
of  Rosbach,  Frederic,  with  forty  thousand  men,  and  Prince 
Charles,  at  the  head  of  not  less  than  sixty  thousand,  met  at 
Leuthen,  hard  by  Breslau.  The  King,  who  was  in  general 
perhaps  too  much  inclined  to  consider  the  common  soldier 
as  a  mere  machine,  resorted  on  this  great  day*^^  to  means 
resembhng  those  which  Bonaparte  afterwards  employed  with 
such  signal  success  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  military 
enthusiasm.  The  principal  officers  were  convoked.  Fre- 
deric addressed  ^^  them  with  great  force  and  pathos,  and 
directed  them  to  speak  to  their  men  as  he  had  spoken  to 
them.  When  the  armies  were  set  in  battle  array,<^^  the 
Prussian  troops  were  in  a  state  of  fierce  excitement;  but 
their  excitement  showed  itself  after  the  fashion  of*^"^  a  grave 
people.  The  columns  advanced  to  the  attack  chanting,  to 
the  sound  of  drums  and  fifes,  the  rude  hymns  of  the  old 
Saxon ^^  Sternholds.  They  had  never^*'  fought  so  well;  nor 
had  the  genius  of  their  chief  ever  been  so  conspicuous.^'^ 
'*  That  battle,"  said  Napoleon,  "  was  a  masterpiece.  Of 
itself  it  is  sufficient  to  entitle  Frederic  to  a  place  in  the  first 
rank  among  generals."  The  victory  was  complete.  Twenty- 
seven  thousand  Austrians  were  killed,  wounded,  or  taken ; 
fifty  stand ''^  of  colours,  a  hundred  guns,  four  thousand 
waggons,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians.  Breslau 
opened  its  gates ;  Silesia  was  re -conquered ;  Charles  of 
Loraine  retired  to  hide  his  shame  and  sorrow  at  Brussels ; 


^  'secured  ....  held  .  .  .  .'  What  do  these  verbs  express,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  meaning  conveyed  by  ' met  at  Leuthen'? 

*^  'on  this  great  day,'  dans  cette grande  journee.  Jour7t^e,  in  the  sense 
of  bataille,  is  constantly  met  with  in  Voltaire's  Charles  XII.  for  example. 

^*  'addressed.'  \Jse  harangtier.  Remember  that  a^r^jj^r  means  '  to 
address  a  letter,*  and  s'adresser  a  'to  apply  to  any  one.' 

^  *  were  set  in  battle  array.'     Use  se  confronter. 

^  'after  the  fashion  of,'  comme  il convenait  a. 

^  *  Saxon,'  de  la  Saxe. 

^  'they  had  never  .  . .  .'  Begin  hy  ja?nais  to  give  effect  to  your  sen- 
tence, and  repeat  it  after  'well.'     '  Nor  had'  (i.e.  ' never  had'). 

^  'so  conspicuous.'     Say  brillS d'un plus  vif  eclat^  or  use  ttianifesU. 

^  ' ^Xasid.^'  faisceaux. 
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and  Frederic  allowed  his  troops  to  take  some  repose**  in 

winter  quarters,  after  a  campaign,  to  the  vicissitudes  of  which 
it  will  be  difficult  to  find  any  parallel  in  ancient  or  modern 
history. 

The  King's  fame  filled  all  the  world  He  had,  during  the 
last  year,  maintained  a  contest,  on  terms  of  advantage, 
against  three  powers,  the  weakest  of  which  had  more  than 
three  times  his  resources."^  He  had  fought  four  great  pitched 
battles  against  superior  forces.  Three  [of  these  battles]  he 
had  gained  ;"^  and  the  defeat  of  Kolin,  repaired  as  it  had 
been,  rather  raised  than"- lowered  his  military  renown.  The 
victory  of  Leuthen  is,  to  this  day,  the  proudest  on  the  roll 
of  Prussian  fame."^  Leipsic,  indeed,  and  Waterloo,  produced 
consequences  more  important  to  mankind.  But  the  glory 
of  Leipsic  must  be  shared'*  by  the  Prussians  with  the  Aus- 
trians  and  Russians;  and  at  Waterloo  the  British  infantry 
bore"^  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  The  victory  of 
Rosbach  was,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  less  honourable 
than  that  of  Leuthen  ;  for  it  was  gained"**  over  an  incapable 
general  and  a  disorganized  army;  but  the  moral  effect  which 
it  produced  was  immense.  All  the  preceding  triumphs  of 
Frederic  had  been  triumphs  over  Germans,  and  could  excite 
no  emotions"^  of  national  pride  among  the  German  people. 
It  was  impossible  that  a  Hessian  or  a  Hanoverian  could 
feel"^  any  patriotic  exultation  at  hearing  that  Pomeranians 

•*  •allowed  ....  to  lake  some  repose.'     Use  laisser  reposcr. 

^"  'had  ....  his  resources.'  Say  'had  resources  more  than  three 
times  as  great  as  his  own.' 

^^  '  gained."     Supply  *  of  them.' 

^  '  rather  raised  than.'     Use //«/<?/  qu'elle  ....     Sec  note  74,  p.  31. 

''  '  the  proudest  on  the  roll  of  Prussian  fiame,'  reste^  auJourd*kui  mimtt 
la  plus  glorieuse  dans  Us  annaUs  de  la  gloire  PrussUnnt. 

'<  '  be  shared.'     Say  '  share  itself.'     See  note  86,  p.  8. 

^»  'the  British  infantry  bore  .  .  .  .'  Give  significance  to  the  fact  by 
using  Cefut  sur  r infantcrie  anglaise  que  ....  For  'to  bear  the  heal 
and  burden,'  say  *  on  which  fell.' 

'«  *  gained.'  Use  remporter.  To  what  question  do  the  verb*  aniwer 
in  this  passage  ?  Remember  you  are  dealing  with  what  is  matter  of 
history. 

""  *  no  emotions,*  aucun  ilan. 

^  •  that could  feel.'  Turn :  *  for  a  Hessian  to  feci ...  .'  '  Hes- 
sian* is  Hessois;  Hanoverian  Hanovritn, 
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had  slaughtered  Moravians,  or  that  Saxon  banners  had  been 
hung"^  in  the  churches  of  Berlin.  Indeed,  though  the  mili- 
tary character ^°  of  the  Germans  justly  stood  high  throughout 
the  world,  they  could  boast  of  no  great  day  which  belonged  ^^ 
to  them  as  a  people — of  no  Agincourt,  of  no  Bannockburn. 
Most  of  their  victories  had  been  gained  over  each  other ; 
and  their  most  splendid  exploits  against  foreigners  had  been 
achieved  under  the  command  of  Eugene,  who  was  himself  a 
foreigner.  The  news  of  the  battle  of  Rosbach  stirred  the 
blood  ^^  of  the  whole  of  the  mighty  population  from  the  Alps 
to  the  Baltic,  and  from  the  borders  of  Courland  to  those  of 
Loraine.  Westphalia  and  Lower  Saxony  had  been  deluged  ^^ 
by  a  great  host  of  strangers,  whose  speech  was  unintelligible, 
and  whose  petulant  and  licentious  manners  had  excited  the 
strongest  feelings  of  disgust  and  hatred.  That  great  host 
had  been  put  to  flight  by  a  small  band  of  German  warriors, 
led  by  a  prince  of  German  blood  on  the  side  of  father  and 
mother,  and  marked  by  the  fair  hair  and  the  clear  blue  eye 
of  Germany. ^^  Never  since  the  dissolution  of  the  empire 
of  Charlemagne,  had  the  Teutonic  race  won  such  a  field 
against  the  French.  The  tidings  called  forth ^^  a  general 
burst  of  delight  and  pride  from  the  whole  of  the  great  family 
which  spoke  the  various  dialects  of  the  ancient  language  of 
Arminius.  The  fame  of  Frederic  began  to  supply,  in  some 
degree,  the  place  of^*^  a  common  government  and  of  a  common 
capital.  It  became  a  rallying-point  for  all  true  Germans,  a 
subject  of  mutual  congratulation  to  the  Bavarian^'  and  the 
Westphalian,  to  the  citizen  of  Frankfort  and  the  citizen  of 

^^  '  had  been  hung.*     How  will  you  turn  ? 

^  '  character,' here  ^/«zV.     Translate 'justly' by  «7«j/^///?-^. 

^^  'no  great  day  which  .  .  .  .'  Take  care  of  your  mood.  Cf.  '^  Nullum 
est  animal,  praeter  hominem,  quod  rationis  particeps  sit. ' 

^2  '  stirred  the  blood,'  fit  bouillomur  le  sang  .... 

^  'deluged.'     Use  deborder,  inonder. 

^  '  of  Germany.'     Say  caracteristique  de  .  .  .  . 

^  'called  forth.'  The  English  equivalent  ' evoked '  will  give  you  the 
clue  to  the  French  word.  You  cannot  have  a  better  lever  than  this  use 
of  equivalents  in  turning  a  piece  of  English  into  French  prose. 

^  '  to  supply  ....  the  place  of. '  Use  prendre  la  place  de,  or  supplier 
au  manque  de  .  .  .  . 

^  •  to  the  Bavarian,'  pour  le  Bavarois  et  V habitant  de  la  Westphalie. 
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Nuremburg.  Then  first  it  was^  manifest  that  the  Germans 
were  truly  a  nation.  Then  first  was  discernible**^  that  patriotic 
spirit  which,  in  181 3,  achieved'-^  the  great  deliverance  of 
central  Europe,  and  which  still  guards,  and  long  will  guard, 
against  foreign  ambition  the  old  freedom  of  the  Rhine. 

Nor  were^^  the  effects  produced  by  that  celebrated  day 
merely  political.  The  greatest  masters  of  German  poetry 
and  eloquence  have  admitted  that,  though  the  great  King 
neither  valued  nor  understood**-  his  native  language,  though 
he  looked  on  France  as  the  only  seat  of  taste  and  philosophy, 
yet,  in  his  own  despite,  he  did  much  to  emancipate  the 
genius  of  his  countrymen  from  the  foreign  yoke ;  and  that, 
in  the  act  of  vanquishing  Soubise,  he  was  unintentionally**^ 
rousing  the  spirit  which  soon  began  to  question  the  literary 
precedence  of  Boileau  and  Voltaire.  So  strangely  do  events** 
confound  all  the  plans  of  man.  A  prince  who  read  only 
French,  who  wrote  only  French,  who  aspired  to  rank  as**  a 
French  classic,  became,  quite  unconsciously,  the  means  of 
liberating  half  the  continent  from  the  dominion  of  that 
French  criticism  of  which  he  was  himself,  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  a  slave.  Yet  even  the  enthusiasm  of  Germany  in  favour 
of  Frederic  hardly  equalled  the  enthusiasm  of  England. 
The  birthday  of  our  ally  was  celebrated  with  as  much  enthu- 
siasm as  that  of  our  own  sovereign;  and  at  night**'  the  streets 
of  London  were  in  a  blaze  with  illuminations.     Portraits  of 

*  'Then  first  it  was  .  .  .  .'  Cest  alors,  pour  la  premiire  fois  ptUl 
devint  .... 

*  '  first  was  discernible.'  Turn  :  *  that  showed  itself  for  the  first  time 
that  spirit  of  patriotism.*     Use  se  faire  voir  or  se  employer. 

"  •achieved.'     Turn  to  use  the  English  equivalent  'accomplished.* 

•*  •  Nor  were.'     You  must  say  'And  the  effects  ....  were  not.' 

•"  *  neither  valued  nor  understood.'  Take  care  of  your  mood.  .Sec 
note  49,  p.  29.  Rememlier  that  'neither  ....  ixut'  xs  fu  .  .  .  .  ni,  just  as 
'never'  h  tu  .  .  .  .jamais^  'nowhere'  ru  .  .  .  .  nulU  part,  &c. — 'valuetl. 
Think  of  the  English  equivalents  'esteem,'  'appreciate.' 

•*  'unintentionally.'     Use  <J  w/i  iw^«. 

•*  '  So  strangely  do  events,'  Tant  Us  htftununts  vuntunt .... 

•*  '  to  rank  as.'  See  note  19,  p.  2.—'  the  means  of  liberating.'  Turn : 
'  the  instrument  which  lilxrrated. 

•*  *  at  night,'  la  nuU.  .So  '  in  the  daytime,'  Ujour; '  in  the  cveoini;,' 
U  soir. 
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the  hero  of  Rosbach,  with  his  cocked  hat  and  long  pigtail,^'' 
were  in  every  house.  An  attentive  observer  will  at  this  day 
find  in  the  parlours  of  old-fashioned  inns,  and  in  the  port- 
folios of  printsellers,  twenty  portraits  of  Frederic  for  one  of 
George  II.  The  sign-painters^^  were  everywhere  employed 
in  touching  up  Admiral  Vernon  into  the^  King  of  Prussia. 
This  enthusiasm  was  strong  among  religious  people,  and 
especially  among  the  Methodists,  who  knew  that  the  French 
and  Austrians  were  Papists,  and  supposed-  Frederic  to  be 
the  Joshua  or  Gideon  of  the  Reformed  faith.  One  of  Whit- 
field's hearers,^  on  the  day  on  which  thanks  for  the  battle  of 
Leuthen  were  returned  at  the  Tabernacle,  made  the  following 
exquisitely  ludicrous  entry  ^  in  a  diary,  part  of  which  has  come 
down  to  us  :  "  The  Lord  stirred  up  the  King  of  Prussia  and 
his  soldiers  to  pray.  They  kept  three  fast-days,  and  spent 
about  an  hour  praying  and  singing  psalms  before  they 
engaged^  the  enemy.  O!  how  good  it  is  to  pray  and  fight!" 
Some  young  Englishmen  of  rank  proposed*^  to  visit  Germany 
as  volunteers,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  art  of  war  under 
the  greatest  of  commanders.  This  last  proof  of  British 
attachment  and  admiration  Frederic  politely  but  firmly 
declined.''  His  camp  was  no  place  for  amateur  students  of 
military  science.     The  Prussian  discipline  was  rigorous  even 

^  '  with  his  cocked  hat  and  long  pigtail,'  avec  son  tricorne  et  ses  cheveux 
en  petite  queue. 

^^  '  The  sign-painters,'  Les  peintres  en  b&timents. 

^  *in  touching  up  ...  .  into  the,'  a  retoucher  ....  pour  enfaire  un. 

2  '  supposed. '     Turn  :  '  made  of. ' 

^  *  One  of  Whitfield's  hearers'  (i.e.  *A  member  of  the  congregation  of 
Whitfield.' — 'on  the  day  on  which.'  Cf.  Voltaire's  'le  jour  ou  nous 
naissons,'  &c.  Turn  actively  with  on.  'To  return  thanks'  is  raidre 
grdces  here. 

*  '  exquisitely  ludicrous.'  See  note  14,  p.  75.  Use  inscrire  for  'made,' 
and  translate  'entry'  by  note.  The  order  is,  'made  in  a  diary  the  fol- 
lowing entry  exquisitely  ludicrous,  of  M'hich  a  part  .  .  .  .'  Take  care  of 
your  auxiliary  with  descendre  or  venir. 

^  'before  they  engaged.'  Remember  that  avant  de  with  infinitive  is 
much  more  French  than  avant  que.  '  To  engage  an  enemy'  is  en  venir 
aux  mains  avec. 

®  'proposed.'     IJsq  se proposer. 

''  'declined.'  Supply  'it,'  relating  to  'proof.'  What  is  the  English 
equivalent  here  ? 
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to  cruelty.  The  officers,  while  in  the  field,  were  ex|)ected® 
to  practise  an  abstemiousness  and  self-denial  such  as  was 
hardly  surpassed  by  the  most  rigid  n^onastic  orders."  How- 
ever noble  ^^  their  birth,  however  high  their  rank  in  the 
service,  they  were  not  permitted  to  eat  from  an)thing  better 
than^^  pewter.  It  was  a  high*'-  crime  even  in  a  Count  and 
Field-marshal  to  have  a  single  silver  spoon  among  his  baggage. 
Gay  young  Englishmen  of  twenty  thousand  a  year,*^  accus- 
tomed to  liberty  and  to  luxury,  would  not  easily  submit  to 
these  Spartan  restraints.  The  King  could  not  venture  to 
keep  them  in  order  as  he  kept  his  own  subjects  in  order. 
Situated  as  he  was  with  respect  to  England,  he  could  not 
well  imprison  or  shoot*"*  refractory  Howards  and  Cavendishes. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  example  of  a  few  fine  gentlemen, 
attended  by  chariots*^  and  livery  servants,  eating  in  plate 
and  drinking  champagne  and  tokay,  was  enough  to  corrupt 
his  whole  army.  He  thought  it  best  to**'  make  a  stand  at 
first,  and  civilly  refused  to  admit  such  dangerous  companions 
among  his  troops. 

The  help  of  England  was  bestowed  in  a  manner  far  more 
useful  and  more  acceptable.  An  annual  subsidy  of  near 
seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  enabled*"  the  King  to  add 
probably  more  than  fifty  thousand  men  to  his  army.  Pitt, 
now  at  the  height  of*^  power  and  popularity,  undertook  the 

*  •  were  expected.'  The  only  French  expression  here  is  itaient  cenUs, 
with  an  infinitive. 

•  'such  as  was  hardly  surpassed  by.  .  .  .'  Turn:  'such  that  the 
munks  of  the  most  rigid  order  scarcely  surpassed  them.'  Translate 
*  scarcely'  by  a  p<itu  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

*•  '  However  nol)le '    Turn  :  '  Whatever  was  the  nobility  of ' 

**  *  from  anything  better  than,'  dans  (fautrt  chose  que.  Cf.  in  /^ 
Mish-ables,  Vol.  I.  p.  48,  1.  18,  ^ Darts  quoi  Monseigncur  va-t-il  manger 
raaintenant?  *0«/of  what?  from  what  will  ....?' 

"  *  high,'  capital. 

"  'of  twenty  thousand  a-ycar,'  «w  cinq  cents  milU  livrts  di  rente. 

**  *  shoot.'     \J?,c /aire  fusilier. 

*'  *  by  chariots,'  de  berlines.—*  in.'     .See  note  1 1,  al)ovc. 

*•  '  it  best  to  .  .  .  .'  que  le  meilUur parti  h  prendre  ^tcUt  de  sy  oppQser 
tout  d'abord. 

"  *  enabled.*    .See  note  50,  p.  5. 

'»  *at  the  height  of.'    Sec  note  56,  p.  69. 
I  2 
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task  of  defending  Western  Germany  against  France,  and 
asked  Frederic  only  for  the  loan  of  a  general.  The  general 
selected  was  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  who  had 
attained  high  distinction  in  the  Prussian  service.  He  was 
put  at  the  head  of  an  army,  partly ^^  English,  partly  Hano- 
verian, partly  composed  of  mercenaries  hired-*^  from  the  petty 
princes  of  the  empire.  He  soon  vindicated  the  choice  of 
the  two  allied  courts,  and  proved  himself  the  second  general 
of  the  age. 

Frederic  passed  the  winter  at  Breslau,  in^^  reading,  writing, 
and  preparing  for  the  next  campaign.  The  havoc'^^  which 
the  war  had  made  among  his  troops  was  rapidly  repaired, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1758  he  was^^  again  ready  for  the  con- 
flict. Prince  Ferdinand  kept  the  French  in  check.  The 
King  in  the  mean  time,  after  attempting  against  the  Austrians 
some  operations  which  led^"*  to  no  very  important  result, 
marched  to  encounter  "^^  the  Russians,  who,  slaying,  burning, 
and  wasting  wherever  they  turned,  had  penetrated  into  the 
heart  of  his  realm.  He  gave  them  battle  at  Zorndorf,  near 
Frankfort -on -the -Oder.  The  fight  was  long  and  bloody. 
Quarter  was  neither  given  nor  taken  ;-^  for  the  Germans  and 
Scythians  regarded  each  other  with  bitter  aversion,  and  the 
sight  of  the  ravages  committed  by  the  half-savage  invaders 
had  incensed^"  the  King  and  his  army.  The  Russians  were 
overthrown  with  great  slaughter ;  and  for  a  few  months  no 
further  danger  was  to  be  apprehended'^^  from  the  East. 


^^  *  partly.'     See  note  78,  p.  14.  ^  'hired.'     X^^z  soudoyer. 

2^  'in,'  a. — 'preparing.'     Supply  'himself,'     See  note  59,  p.  109. 

^  'The  havoc'  The  English  equivalent  'ravages' will  supply  you 
with  the  mot  propre. 

^  'he  was.'     Turn:  ' he  found  himself.' 

^  'led.'     Use  avioier.  ^  'to  encounter,'  ^  la  rencontre  de. 

^  '  Quarter  was  neither  .  .  .  . '  How  will  you  turn  ?  See  note  94, 
p.  34.  The  passive  impersonal  might  however  remain  here  elegantly 
to  emphasize  the  fact,  thus  :  '  II  ne  fut  fait,  il  ne  fut  demande  aucun 
quartier. ' — *  Scythians,'  Scythes. 

^  '  incensed.'  Think  of  the  English  equivalent  '  to  exasperate,'  and 
you  will  get  the  clue. 

^  '  no  further  danger  was  to  be  .... '  Turn :  '  all  danger  disappeared 
on  that  side.' 
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A  day  of  thanksgiving  was  proclaimed  by^^  the  King,  and 
was  celebrated  with  pride  and  delight  by  his  people.  The 
rejoicings  in  England  were  not  less  enthusiastic  or  less 
sincere.  This  may  be  selected  as  the  ix)int  of  time^^  at 
which  the  military  glory  of  Frederic  reached  the  zenith.  In 
the  short  space  of  three-quarters  of  a  year^*  he  had  won  three 
great  battles  over  the  armies  of  three  mighty  and  warlike 
monarchies,  France,  Austria,  and  Russia. 

But  it  was  decreed  that  the  temper  of  that  strong  mind^* 
should  be  tried  by  both  extremes  of  fortune  in  rapid  succes- 
sion. Close  upon^^  this  series  of  triumphs  came  a  series  of 
disasters  such  as  would ^^  have  blighted  the  fame  and  broken 
the  heart  of  almost  any  other  commander.  Yet  Frederic,  in 
the  midst  of  his  calamities,  was  still  an  object  of  admiration 
to  his  subjects,  his  allies,  and  his  enemies.  Overwhelmed 
by  adversity,  sick  of^^  life,  he  still  maintained  the  contest, 
greater  in  defeat,  in  flight,  and  in  what  seemed  hopeless 
niin,^^  than  on  the  fields  of  his  proudest  victories. 

Having  vanquished  the  Russians,  he  hastened  into^^ 
Saxony  to  oppose  the  troops  of  the  Empress  Queen,  com- 
manded by  Daun,  the  most  cautious,  and  Laudohn,  the 
most  inventive  and  enterprizing  of  her  generals.  These  two 
celebrated  commanders  agreed  on  a^^  scheme,  in  which  the 
prudence  of  the  one  and  the  vigour  of  the  other  seemed  to 
have  been  happily  combined.  At  dead  of  night  they  sur- 
prised the  King  in  his  camp  at  Hochkirchen.    His  presence 

•  *was  proclaimed  by  .  . .  .'  Turn  actively:  *Thc  King  proclaimed 
....  which  was  .  .  .  .' 

*  '  This  may  be  selected  as  the  point  of  time  at  which  . .  . .'  Turn : 
*  One  may  choose  this  epoch  as  the  one  when  .  .  .  .*  Translate  *  when,' 
*at  which,'  by  the  graphic  oit.  For  'zenith,'  sec  note  56,  p.  69;  but  the 
same  word  exists  in  French. 

**  *  of  three  quarters  .  .  .  .'    Say  'of  nine  months.* 

*•  '  strong  mind,'  dme  virile.  "  *  Close  upon,'  A  ta  miU  cU. 

**  'such  as  would.'  Say  'which  would  .  .  .  .'  and  use  the  second 
form  of  the  conditional,  so  often  to  be  met  with  in  V.  Hugo,  eusstni. 

»  '  %\cV  oi;  dig6uU  iU. 

**  '  and  in  what  seemed  hopeless  rtiin,'  et  dans  ce  qui  semblaU  yWnr 
prha^<r  unc  ruitu  irreparable^  or  dans  ce  qui  semhlait  Hre  ratUantist*' 
tmnt  de  toutes  ses  espirances. 

''•hastened.'     Use  rtwnr.  "*  agreed  on.  *    Vie  amveuir  de. 
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of  mind  saved  his  troops  from  destruction ;  but  nothing  could 
save  them  from  defeat  and  severe  loss.  Marshal  Keilih  was 
among  the  slain.^^  The  first  roar  of  the  guns  roused  the 
noble  exile  from  his  rest,  and  he  was  instantly  in  the  front 
of^^  the  battle.  He  received ^^  a  dangerous  wound,  but 
refused  to  quit  the  field,  and  was  in  the  act  of  rallying  his 
broken  ^^  troops,  when  an  Austrian  bullet  terminated  his 
chequered*^  and  eventful  life. 

The  misfortune  was  serious.  But  of  all  generals,  Frederic 
understood  best  to  how  repair  defeat,  and  Daun  understood 
least  how  to  improve^  victory.  In  a  few  days  the  Prussian 
army  was  as  formidable  as  before  the  battle.  The  prospect 
was,  however,  gloomy.*^  An  Austrian  army  under  General 
Harsch  had  invaded  Silesia,  and  invested  the  fortress  of 
Neisse.  Daun,  after  his  success  at  Hochkirchen,  had  written 
to  Harsch  in  very  confident  terms  :  "  Go  on  with  your  opera- 
tions against  Neisse.  Be  quite  at  ease  as  to^^  the  King.  I 
will  give  a  good  account  of  him."^^  In  truth,  the  position  of 
the  Prussians  was  full  of  difficulties.  Between  them  and 
Silesia  lay  the  victorious  army  of  Daun.  It  was  not  easy  for 
them  to  reach  Silesia  at  all.  If  they  did  reach  it,  they  left 
Saxony  exposed  to  the  Austrians.  But  the  vigour  and  activity 
of  Frederic  surmounted  every  obstacle.  He  made  a  cir- 
cuitous^^ march  of  extraordinary  rapidity,  passed  Daun, 
hastened  into  Silesia,  raised  the  siege  of  Neisse,  and  drove 
Harsch  into  Bohemia.     Daun  availed  himself  of  the  King's 

^  *  among  the  slain,'  au  nombre  des  victimes. 

^  *  was.'     Use  se  porter. — *  in  the  front  of,'  au  plus  fort .... 

*^  *  received.'     \]s,e  ^tre  atteint  de  .... 

^  '  broken.'     Use  etonnees,  dispersees. 

^  ^ c^QC^Mexedi,^ pleine  de  vicissitudes. — 'terminated.'  Use  mettrefinh. 

**  '  to  improve. '     Use  profiter  de. 

^  'gloomy.'  Say  'of  the  gloomiest.'  Use  avenir  for  'prospect.' 
Carefully  consider  the  tense  to  be  used  in  all  the  verbs  occurring  in  the 
passage  between  'The  misfortune  was  serious  .  .  .  .'  and  'exposed  to  the 
Austrians.'  Are  they  or  are  they  not  descriptive  of  the  state  of  matters 
before  Frederic  assumed  the  offensive  ? 

^  *  Be  quite  at  ease  as  to.'     Use  Ne pas  sHnquieter  de. 

^^  '  I  will  give  a  good  account  of  him.'  A  Frenchman  would  say^/e 
ni'en  charge,  oxje  reponds  de  lui. 

^  '  circuitous,'  tournante.     To  what  question  do  these  verbs  answer  ? 
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absence  to  attack  Dresden.  The  Prussians  defended  it 
desperately.  The  inhabitants  of  that  wealthy  and  polished** 
capital  begged  in  vain  for  mercy  from  the  garrison  withfti 
and  from  the  besiegers  without.  The  beautiful  suburbs  were 
burned  to  the  ground.  It  was  clear  that  the  town,  if  won  at 
all,^  would  be  won  street  by  street  by  the  bayonet  At  this 
conjuncture  came  news  that  Frederic,  having  cleared  Silesia 
of  his  enemies,  was  returning  by  forced  marches  into  Saxony. 
Daun  retired  from  before  Dresden,  and  fell  back^^  into  the 
Austrian  territories.  The  King,  over  heaps  of  ruins,  made 
his  triumphant  entry  into  the  unhappy  metropolis,  which 
had  so  cruelly  expiated  the  weak  and  perfidious  policy  of  its 
sovereign.  It  was  now  the^-  2olh  of  November.  The  cold 
weather  suspended  military  operations ;  and  the  King  again 
took  up  his  winter  quarters ^^  at  Breslau. 

The  third  of  the  seven  terrible  years  was  over ;  and  Fre- 
deric still  held  his  ground.^  He  had  been  recently  tried^ 
by  domestic  as  well  as  by  military  disasters.  On  the  14th  of 
October,  the  day  on  which  he  was  defeated  at  Hochkirchen, 
the  day  on  the  anniversary  of  which,  forty-eight  years  later, 
a  defeat  far  more  tremendous  laid  the  Prussian  monarchy  in 
the  dust,^''  died  VVilhelmina,  Margravine  of  Bareuth.  From 
the  accounts^"  which  we  have  of  her,  by^**  her  own  hand,  and 
by  the  hands  of  the  most  discerning  of  her  contemporaries, 
we  should  pronounce  her  to  have  been''^  coarse,  indelicate, 

*  •  wealthy  and  polished,'  opuknte  et  policie. 

**  *  if  won  at  all.'     Say  '  if  one  won  it  at  all.'     Use  emfiorter, 

"  ♦  fell  back.'     Use  se  replUr. 

■^  *  it  was  now  the.'     Say  on  ^tait  alors  au  .  .  .  .     See  note  85,  p.  33. 

"  *  again  took  up  his  winter  quarters.'  Use  aJUr  hiverufr^  or  u  mettrt 
en  qtiartitrs  d^hiver. 

**  •  stood  his  ground.'  Use  ne  pas  l/k fur  pied y  or  comtrvtr  son  avcm- 
tage. 

»*  'He  had  been  recently  tried  by  .  .  .  .'  Turn:  'Domestic  losses 
and  military  disasters  had  fallen  upon  him.' 

"  *  laid  ....  in  the  dust.'     Use  aniantir. 

"^  •  From  the  accounts  ....  of  her,'  A  enjugerpar  Us  details  sur  sa 
vif. 

"•*by,'dfc.     Supply  •  written. ' 

■•  *  we  should  pronounce  her  to  have  l)cen  .  .  .  . '  Turn :  *  we  thoald 
say  of  her  that  she  was  a  woman  .  .  .  .' 
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and  a  good  hater,  but  not  destitute  of  kind  and  generous 
feelings.  Her  mind,  naturally  strong  and  observant,  had 
befen  highly  cultivated ;  and  she  was,  and  deserved  to  be, 
Frederic's  favourite  sister.  He  felt^^  the  loss  as  much  as  it 
was  in  his  iron  nature  to  feel  the  loss  of  anything  but  a 
province  or  a  battle. 

At  Breslau,  during  the  winter,  he  was^^  indefatigable  in 
his  poetical  labours.  The  most  spirited  lines,  perhaps,  that 
he  ever  wrote,^^  are  to  be  found  in  a  bitter  lampoon  on 
Lewis  and  Madame  de  Pompadour,  which  he  composed  at 
this  time  and  sent  to  Voltaire.  The  verses  were,  indeed,  so 
good  that  Voltaire  was  afraid  that  he  might  himself  be  sus- 
pected*^^ of  having  written  them,  or  at  least  of  having  cor- 
rected them ;  and  partly  from  fright,  partly,  we  fear,  from 
love  of  mischief,*^^  sent  them  to  the  Duke  of  Choiseul,  then 
prime  minister  of  France.  Choiseul  very  wisely  determined 
to  encounter ^^  Frederic  at  Frederic's  own  weapons,  and 
appHed  for  assistances^  to  Palissot,  who  had  some  skill  as  a 
versifier,  and  some  little  talent  for  satire.  Palissot  produced 
some  very  stinging  lines  on  the  moral  and  literary  character 
of  Frederic,  and  these  lines  the  Duke  sent  to  Voltaire.  This 
war  of  couplets,  following  close  on  the  carnage  of  Zorndorf 
and  the  conflagration  of  Dresden,  illustrates  well*^^  the 
strangely  compounded  character  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 

At  this  moment  he  was  assailed  by  a  new  enemy.  Bene- 
dict XIV..  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 
successors  of  St.  Peter,  was  no  more.      During  the  short 

^  'felt.'  Use  resseittirhQxe  in  preference  to  sentir,  because  of  the 
moral'  nature  of  the  feeling. 

^  'he  was.'     Use  se  niontrer.     Remember  this  is  what  happened. 

^2  *  that  he  ever  wrote.'  Say  '  that  he  has  ever  written.'  Take  care 
of  your  mood.  Remember  it  follows  '  the  most  spirited,'  implying  com- 
parison with.  Translate  'spirited'  by  vigoureux. — 'are  to  be  found.' 
Say  'find  themselves.' 

^  '  that  he  might  himself  be  suspected.'  How  will  you  turn  ?  Take 
care  of  the  construction  after  craindre  que.     Cf.  vereor  ne  veniat. 

^  '  from  love  of  mischief, '  par  malice. 

^  '  to  encounter.'     Use  se  mesurer  a. 

^  '  applied  for  assistance.'  Turn :  '  sought  the  assistance  of,'  or  '  asked 
assistance  from.' 

^  'illustrates  well.'     Turn  :  'offers  a  good  illustration  of.' 
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interval  between  his  reign  and  that  of  his  disciple  Ganganelli, 
the  chief  seat  in  the  Church  of  Rome  was  filled  by  Rezzonico, 
who  took  the  name  of  Clement  XIII.  This  absurd  priest 
determined  to  try  what  the  weight  of  his  authority  could 
effect  in  favour  of  the  orthodox  Maria  Theresa  against  a 
heretic  king.  At  the  high  mass  on  Christmas-day,  a  sword 
with  a  rich  belt  and  scabbard,  a  hat  of  crimson  velvet  lined 
with  ermine,  and  a  dove  of  pearls,  the  mystic  symbol  of  the 
Divine  Comforter,  were  solemnly  blessed  by  the  supreme 
Pontiff,  and  were  sent  with  great  ceremony  to  Marshal  Daun, 
the  conqueror  of  Kolin  and  Hochkirchen.  This  mark  of 
favour  had  more  than  once  been  bestowed®^  by  the  Popes 
on  the  great  champions  of  the  faith.  Similar  honours  had 
been  paid,*^^  more  than  six  centuries  earlier,  by  Urban  II.  to 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  Similar  honours  had  been  conferred 
on  Alba  for  destroying  the  liberties  of  the  Low  Countries, 
and  on  John  Sobiesky  after  the  deliverance  of  Vienna.  But 
the  presents  which  were  received  with  profound  reverence 
by  the  Baron  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  the  eleventh  century, 
and  which  had  not  wholly  lost  their  value  even  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  appeared  inexpressibly  ridiculous"^  to  a  gene- 
ration which  read  Montesquieu  and  Voltaire.  Frederic  wrote 
sarcastic  verses  on  the  gifts,  the  giver,  and  the  receiver.  But 
the  public  wanted  no  prompter,  and  an  universal  roar  of 
laughter  from  Petersburg  to  Lisbon  reminded  the^^  Vatican 
that  the  age  of  crusades  was  over. 

The  fourth  campaign,  the  most  disastrous  of  all  the  cam- 
paigns of  this  fearful  war,  had  now  opened.  The  Austrians 
filled  Saxony  and  menaced  Berlin.  The  Russians  defeated 
the  King's  generals  on  the  Oder,  threatened  Silesia,  effected 
a  junction  with  I^udohn,  and  entrenched  themselves  strongly 
at  Kunersdorf.  Frederic  hastened  to  attack  them.  A  great 
battle  was  fought.  During  the  earlier  part  of  the  day  every- 
thing yielded  to  the  impetuosity  of  the  Prussians  and  to  the 


•'bestowed.'    Vwt  conffrer.     Keep  the  passive,  as  denoting  some  t 

thing  distinct.  ' 

*  •  paid.'     Use  rendre.  \ 

^"*  •  inexpressibly  ridiculous.'    Turn  by  a  noun  and  an  adjective.    See 
note  14,  p.  75. 

"^  •  reminded.'     Use  rapfxUr  h. 


\ 
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skill  of  their  chief.  The  lines  were  forced.  Half  the  Russian 
guns  were  taken.  The  King  sent  off  a  courier  to  Berlin 
with  two  lines,  announcing  a  complete  victory.  But  in  the 
mean  time  the  stubborn  Russians,  defeated  yet  unbroken,"^ 
had  taken  up  their  stand  "^  in  an  almost  impregnable  position, 
on  an  eminence  where  the  Jews  of  Frankfort  were  wont  to 
bury  their  dead.  Here  the  battle  recommenced.  The  Prus- 
sian infantry,  exhausted  by  six  hours  of  hard  fighting  under 
a  sun  which  equalled  the  tropical  heat,"^  were  yet  brought 
up  repeatedly  to  the  attack,  but  in  vain.  The  King  led 
three  charges  in  person.  Two  horses  were^^  killed  under 
him.  The  officers  of  his  staff  fell  all  round  him.  His  coat 
was  pierced  by  several  bullets.  All  was  in  vain.  His  infan- 
try was  driven  back  with  frightful  slaughter.  Terror  began 
to  spread  fast  from  man  to  man.  At  that  moment,  the  fiery '^^ 
cavalry  of  Laudohn,  still  fresh,  rushed  on*^"  the  wavering 
ranks.  Then  followed  an  universal  rout.  Frederic  himself 
was  on  the  point  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors, 
and  was  with  difficullty  saved  by  a  gallant  officer,  who,  at 
the  head  of  a  handful  of  Hussars,  made  good  a  diversion  of 
a  few  minutes.  Shattered  in"^  body,  shattered  in  mind,  the 
King  reached  that  night  a  village  which  the  Cossacks  had 
plundered ;  and  there,  in  a  ruined  and  deserted  farm-house, 
flung  himself  on  a  heap  of  straw.  He  had  sent  to  Berlin  a 
second  despatch  very  different  from  his  first :  "Let  the  royal 
family  leave  Berlin.  Send  the  archives  to  Potsdam.  The 
town  may  make  terms  with^^  the  enemy." 

The  defeat  was,  in  truth,  overwhelming.  Of  fifty  thousand 
men  who  had  that  morning  marched  under  the  black  eagles, 
not  three  thousand  remained  together.    The  King  bethought 

^'^  *yet  unbroken,'  mais  non  pas  debandes  or  disperses. 

^^  '  taken  up  their  stand.'     Use  the  verb  s'arreter. 

^*  '  which  equalled  the  tropical  heat.'  Say  merely  des  tropiques,  or 
presque  tropical. 

^^  *  were.'     Say  'he  had  two  .  .  .  .' 

^^  *  fiery.'   The  English  equivalent  '  impetuous'  will  give  you  the  clue. 

'^  'rushed  on.'  \}se  fondre  sur.  What  tense  will  you  use  in  the 
whole  of  this  passage  ?     Consider  the  sense. 

78  '  in,'  de. 

7^  'make  terms  with.'  The  English  equivalent  'treat  with'  will 
serve  your  purpose. 
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him  again  of^^  his  corrosive  sublimate,  and  wrote  to  bid 
adieu  to  his  friends,  and  to  give  directions  as  to  the  measures 
to  be  taken  **^  in  the  event  of  his  death.  "  I  have  no  re- 
source left" — such  is  the  language  of  one  of  his  letters — "all 
is  lost.  I  will  not  survive  ^^^  the  ruin  of  my  country.  Fare- 
well for  ever." 

But  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  confederates  prevented 
them  from  following  up**^  their  victory.  They  lost  a  few 
days  in  loitering**^  and  squabbling;  and  a  few  days,  im- 
proved®^ by  Frederic,  were  worth  more  than  the  years  of 
other  men.  On  the  morning  after  the  battle  he  had  got 
together  eighteen  thousand  of  his  troops.  Very  soon  his 
force  amounted  to  thirty  thousand.  Guns  were  procured^ 
from  the  neighbouring  fortresses;  and  there  was  again  an 
army.  Berlin  was  for  the  present  safe ;  but  calamities  came 
pouring  on  the  King®"  in  uninterrupted  succession.  One  of 
his  generals,  with  a  large  body  of  troops,  was  taken  at  Maxen; 
another  was  defeated  at  Meissen ;  and  when  at  length  the 
campaign  of  1759  closed,  in  the  midst  of  a  rigorous  winter, 
the  situation  of  Prussia  appeared  desperate.  The  only  con- 
soling circumstance  was  that,  in  the  West,  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick  had  been  more  fortunate  than  his  master ;  and 
by  a  series  of  exploits,  of  which  the  battle  of  Minden  was 
the  most  glorious,  had  removed^  all  apprehension  of  danger 
on  the  side  of  France. 

The  fifth  year  was  now  about  to  commence.  It  seemed 
impossible  that  the  Prussian  territories,  repeatedly  devas- 
tated by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  invaders,  could  longer** 

**  *  bethought  himself  again  of.'    Use  penser  de  fwuveau  &, 

"  *  to  be  taken,'  4  prendre. 

"  '  sur\'ive.'    Cf.  *  superesse  alUui^  '  superstitem  esse  aiicui.* 

"  'from  followng  up.'    See  note  44,  p.  118. 

*•  '  in  loitering,'  <J  lambiner.  Cf.  p.  1 16,  *  he  passed  the  winter  in  read- 
ing and  writing'  (Le.  i  lire  et  h  icrire). 

^  '  improved.*  Use  mettre  i  profit.  No  other  French  expresaoo 
will  do  here. 

••  'Guns  were  procured.'     How  will  you  turn ?     \}<!,c  se proatrer, 

^  *came  pouring  on  the  King  .  .  .  .'     Use  venir  fondre  sur. 

*  'removed.'     {Jyt /aire disparattre. 

»  *  could.'  What  mood  ?  Is  there  not  a  oegatiYC  cooUtned  in  'im- 
possible.'   Cf.  '  Dies  ftuUm  est  quin  vmiai* 
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support  the  contest.  But  the  King  carried  on  war^^  as  no 
European  power  has  ever  carried  on  war,  except  the  Com- 
mittee of  Pubhc  Safety  ^^  during  the  great  agony  of  the 
French  Revolution.  He  governed  his  kingdom  as  he  would 
have  governed  a  besieged  town,  not  caring  to^^  what  extent 
property  was  destroyed,  or  the  pursuits  of  civil  life  suspended, 
so  that  he^^  did  but  make  head  against  the  enemy.  As 
long  as  there  was  a  man  left^*  in  Prussia,  that  man  might 
carry  a  musket ;  as  long  as  there  was  a  horse  left,  that  horse 
might  draw  artillery.  The  coin  w^as  debased,^^  the  civil 
functionaries  were  left  unpaid ;  in  some  provinces  civil 
government  altogether  ceased  to  exist.  But  there  w^as  still 
rye-bread  and  potatoes ;  there  was  still  lead  and  gunpowder ; 
and,  while ^*^  the  means  of  sustaining  and  destroying  life 
remained,  Frederic  was  determined  to  fight  it  out  to  the 
very  last. 

The  earlier  part  of  the  campaign  of  1760  was  unfavourable 
to  him.  Berlin  was  again  occupied  by  the  enemy.  Great 
contributions  were  levied  on  the  inhabitants,  and  the  royal 
palace  was  plundered.^'^  But  at  length,  after  two  years  of 
calamity,  victory  came  back  to  his  arms,^^  At  Lignitz  he 
gained  a  great  battle  over  Laudohn ;  at  Torgau,  after  a  day 
of  horrible  carnage,  he  triumphed  over  Daun.  The  fifth 
year  closed, ^^  and  still  the  event  was  in  suspense.  In  the 
countries  where  the  war  had  raged,  ^^^  the  misery  and  ex- 
haustion were  more  appalling  than  ever ;  but  still  there  were 
left^  men  and  beasts,  arms  and  food,  and  still  Frederic 

^  *  carried  on  war.'    \}sQfaire.     Is  not  the  meaning  'used  to  carry'? 

^^  'the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,'  le  Comite  du  Salut  Public. 

^^  'not  caring'  (i.e.  'without  caring').     Use  se soucier. 

^  'so  that'  (i.e.  ^ oi onXy^), pour  J)eu  que.     See  note  49,  p.  29. 

^  'was  ....  left.'  Use  rester  unipersonally.  Remember  you  are,  as 
it  were,  relating  the  words  of  Frederic,  and  that  disait-il  is  implied. 

^  'debased.'     \}%^  alt  ever ^  deprecier. 

^  '  while,'  aussi  longte77ips  qu'il  restait .... 

^  'was  plundered.'  \]sq  livrer au pillage.  Keep  the  passive  voice 
as  referring  to  some  very  definite  fact. 

^^  *  came  back  to  his  arms.'     Say  lui  sourit  de  nouveau, 

^  'closed.'     \5%Q.  se  terminer. 

100  1  raged.'     Use  sevir.     Cf.  Lat.  scevire. 

^  'were  left.'     See  note  94,  above. 
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fought  on.  In  truth  he  had  now  been  bated  into  savage- 
ness.2  His  heart  was  ulcerated  with  hatred.  The  implacable 
resentment  with  which  his  enemies  persecuted  him,  though 
originally  provoked  by^  his  own  unprincipled  ambition,  ex- 
cited in  him  a  thirst  for  vengeance  which  he  did  not  even 
attempt  to  conceal.  "  It  is  hard,"  he  says  in  one  of  his 
letters,  "  for  man  to"*  bear  what  I  bear,  I  begin  to  feel  that, 
as  the  Italians  say,  revenge  is  a  pleasure  for  the  gods.  My 
philosophy  is  worn  out^  by  suffering.  I  am  no  saint,  like 
those  of  whom  we  read  in  the  legends ;  and  I  will  own  that 
I  should  die  content  if  only  I  could  first  inflict  a  portion  of 
the  misery  which  I  endure." 

Borne  up  by  such  feelings,  he  struggled  with  various* 
success,  but  constant  glory,  through  the  campaign  of  1761. 
On  the  whole,^  the  result  of  this  campaign  was  disastrous  to 
Prussia.  No  great  battle  was**  gained  by  the  enemy ;  but, 
in  spite  of  the  desperate  bounds  of  the  hunted  tiger,  the 
circle  of  pursuers  was  fast  closing'-^  round  him.  Laudohn 
had  surprised  the  important  fortress  of  Schweidnitz.  With 
that  fortress,  half  of  Silesia,  and  the  command  of  the  most 
important  defiles  through  the  mountains,  had  been  trans- 
ferred^*^ to  the  Austrians.  The  Russians  had  overpowered 
the  King's  generals  in  Pomerania.  The  country  was  so 
completely  desolated  that  he  began,  by  his  own  confession, 
to  look  round  him  with  blank '^  despair,  unable  to  imagine 
where  recruits,  horses,  or  provisions  were  to  be  found." 


*  *  bated  into  savageness,'  poussi  h  bout  et  exaspiri.^*  in  truth  :'  use 
It  fait  est  que  .... 

'  'though  originally  provoked  by  .  .  .  .'  Turn  actively:  'though  his 
....  had  provoked  it '  Take  care  of  your  mood.    Sec  note  49,  p.  29. 

*  •  for  man  to,'  cT avoir  h.  '  *  is  worn  out.*     Use  miner. 

•  *  various.'     Use  p/us  ou  mains  de. 

'  'On  the  whole.'     See  note  49  p.  20,  or  use  tn  iommf. 
■  *  No  great  battle  was.'    Turn  actively. 

•  *  was  fast  closing,'  allait  toujour s  st  resserrant .... 

"  •  With  that  fortress  ....  had  l)cen  transferred.'  Turn  actively  to  : 
*  The  possession  of  this  fortress  secured  to  the  ...  .'     Use  assurer. 

**  •  blank,'  sans  issue. 

"  'unable  to  imagine  ....  were  to  be  found.'  Turn:  'asking  him- 
self in  vain  where  he  was  to  find  . . . .'    Sec  note  86,  p.  8. 
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Just  at  this  time  two  great  events  brought  ^^  on  a  complete 
change  in  the  relations  of  almost  all  the  powers  of  Europe. 
One  of  those  events  was  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Pitt  from 
office ;  the  other  ^^  was  the  death  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth 
of  Russia. 

The  retirement  of  Pitt  seemed  to  be  an  omen  of^^  utter 
ruin  to  the  House  of  Brandenburg.  His^^  proud  and  vehe- 
ment nature  was  incapable  of  anything  that  looked  Hke 
either  fear  or  treachery.  He  had  often  declared  that,  while 
he  was^''  in  power,  England  should  never  make  a  peace  of 
Utrecht,  should  never,  for  any  selfish  object,  abandon  an 
ally  even  in  the  last  extremity  of  distress. ^^  The  continental 
war  was  his  own^^  war.  He  had  been  bold  enough,  he  who 
in^*^  former  times  had  attacked,  with  irresistible  powers  of 
oratory,  the  Hanoverian  policy  of  Carteret  and  the  German 
subsidies  of  Newcastle,  to  declare  that  Hanover  ought  to  be 
as  dear  to  us  as  Hampshire,  and  that  he  would  conquer 
America  in  Germany.^^  He  had  fallen ;  and  the  power 
which  he  had  exercised,  not  always  with  discretion,  but  always 
with  vigour  and  genius,  had  devolved '^'^  on  a  favourite  who 
was  the  representative  of  the  Tory  party,  of  the  party  which 
had  thwarted  "^^  William,  which  had  persecuted  Marlborough, 
and  which  had  given  up  the  Catalans  to  the  vengeance  of 

1^  'Just  at  this  time  two  great  events  brought  on.'  Use  the  imper- 
sonal //  arriva  ....  qui  ....  Use  apportei-  for  '  to  bring  on,'  and  say 
un  changement  radical  for  'a  complete  change.' 

^^  '  One  of  those  ....  the  other  .  .  .  . '  Say  simply  '  The  Empress 
....  died  and  Mr.  Pitt  quitted  office'  (i.e.  le pouvoir). 

^^  *  to  be  an  omen  of     Use  the  verb  presager. 
'  1*  '  His.'     Ceite  is  the  true  French  word  here. 

^^  'while  he  was'  (i.e.  'would  be'),  and  use  tant  que. 

1^  *  even  in  the  last  extremity  of  distress,'////  ildans  la  derni^re  detresse. 

^^  *  own.'     Use  a  lui  at  the  end. 

20  'he  who  in  former  times  .  .  .  .'  Begin  the  sentence  with  this,  use 
the  expletive  lui,  and  place  *  had  been  bold  enough  .  .  .  .'  immediately 
before  its  governing  infinitive.  *  With  irresistible  powers  of .  .  .  .'  Say 
'with  irresistible  eloquence.' 

2^  '  that  he  would  conquer  .  .  .  .'  Turn :  '  that  he  would  make  in 
Germany  the  conquest  .  .  .  .' 

22  'had  devolved.'   Say  etait passe  aux  mains  de . . .  or  avail  devolu  a. 

®  'thwarted,'     Use  conlrecarrer. 
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Philip  of  Anjou.  To  make  peace  with  France,  to  shake  oflf, 
with  all,  or  more  than  all,  the  speed  compatible  with  decency, 
every  continental  connection,  these  were  among  the  chief 
objects '-^-^  of  the  new  Minister.  The  policy  then  followed 
inspired  Frederick  with  an  unjust  but  deep  and  bitter  aver- 
sion to  the  English  name,  and  produced  effects  which  are 
still  felt-^  throughout  the  civilized  world.  To  that  policy  it 
was  owing'  that,  some  years  later,  England  could  not  find-' 
on  the  whole  continent  a  single  ally  to  stand  by  her,  in  her 
extreme  need,  against  the  House  of  Bourbon.  To  that 
policy  it  was  owing  that-"  Frederic,  alienated  from  England, 
was  compelled  to  connect  himself  closely,  during  his  later 
years,  with  Russia,  and  was  induced  to*-^  assist  in  that  great 
crime,  the  fruitful  parent ^^  of  other  great  crimes,  the  first 
partition  of  Poland 

Scarcely  had  the  retreat  of  Mr.  Pitt  deprived  Prussia  of 
her  only  friend,  when^^  the  death  of  Elizabeth  produced  an 
entire  revolution  in  the  politics  of  the  North.  The  Grand 
Duke  Peter,  her  nephew,  who  now  ascended  the  Russian 
throne,  was  not  merely  free  from  the  prejudices  which  his 
aunt  had  entertained^^  against  Frederic,  but  was  a  worship- 
per, a  servile  imitator,^'-^  of  the  great  King.  The  days  of  the 
new  Czar's  government  were  few  and  evil,  but  sufficient  to^^ 
produce  a  change  in  the  whole  state  of  Christendom.  He 
set  the  Prussian  prisoners  at  liberty,  fitted  them  out  decently, 

**  'these  were  among  the  chief.  .  .  .'  Begin  the  sentence  with  this, 
so:  'The  new  Minister  wished  alx5ve  all  to  .  .  .  .' — *to  shake  off.  .  .  .' 
Use  s^ afframhir  de.  Say  'as  quickly  and  even  more  quickly  tlian  one 
could  <Io  it  decently  .  .  .  .'  For  'connection/  use  alliancf.  The  sentence 
b  typical  of  the  aversion  of  the  French  for  inverted  order. 

*  'which  are  still  felt.'     Use  sefaire  with  an  infinitive. 

*  '  To  that  policy  it  was  owing  that  ....  could  not  find.'  Turn :  '  It 
was  to  that  policy  that  England  ....  owed  ....  not  to  find.' 

^  'To  that  policy  ....  thau'    Turn:   'It  was  that  policy  which 
alienated  ....  and  which  .  .  .  .' 
**  'and  was  induced  to.'    Say  *and  led  him  to.' 
»  'the  fruitful  parent  .  .  .  .'     Say  'which  engendered  .  .  .  .' 

*  •  when,'  qu<.  **  '  entertained.'     Use  nourrir. 
>*  *  a  worshipper  . .  . .'    Turn  by  two  verbs. 

*»  'sufficient  to.'  Say  'sufficed.'  To  what  question  does  the  verb 
answer  ?    Take  care  of  your  tenses  here. 
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and  sent  them  back  to  their  master ;  he  withdrew  his  troops 
from  the  provinces  which  Elizabeth  had  decided  on  incor- 
porating with  her  dominions;  and  he  absolved ^"^  all  those 
Prussian  subjects,  who  had  been  compelled  to  swear  fealty 
to  Russia,  from  their  engagements. 

Not  content  with  concluding  peace  on  terms  favourable  to 
Prussia,  he  solicited  rank^^  in  the  Prussian  service,  dressed 
himself  in^^  a  Prussian  uniform,  wore  the  Black  Eagle  of 
Prussia  on  his  breast,  made  preparations  for  visiting  Prussia, 
in  order  to  have  an  interview  with  the  object  of  his  idolatry, 
and  actually  sent  fifteen  thousand  excellent  troops  to  rein- 
force the  shattered  army  of  Frederic.  Thus  strengthened, 
the  King  speedily  repaired  the  losses  of  the  preceding  year, 
re-conquered  Silesia,  defeated  Daun  at  Buckersdorf,  invested 
and  re-took  Schweidnitz,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  pre- 
sented to  the  forces  of  Maria  Theresa  a  front  ^'^  as  formidable 
as  before  the  great  reverses  of  1759.  Before  the  end  of  the 
campaign,  his  friend  the  Emperor  Peter,  having,  by  a  series 
of  absurd  insults  to  the  institutions,  manners,  and  feelings  of 
his  people,  united  them  in  hostility  to  his  person  and  govern- 
ment, was  deposed  and  murdered.^^  The  Empress,  who, 
under  the  title  of  Catherine  the  Second,  now  assumed  ^^  the 
supreme  power,  was,^^  at  the  commencement  of  her  admin- 
istration, by  no  means  partial  to  Frederic,  and  refused  to 
permit  her  troops  to  remain  under  his  command.  But  she 
observed  the  peace  made  by  her  husband ;  and  Prussia  was 
no  longer  threatened*^  by  danger  from  the  East. 

England  and  France  at  the  same  time  paired  off  toge- 

^  '  he  absolved,'     Use  delier  de  leur  serment. 

^  '  rank,'  grade.  Remember  this  is  the  only  masculine  noun  in  ade. 
Cf.  Lat.  gradus  (m,). 

^  *  dressed  himself  in.'     Use  endosser. 

^  *  presented  ....  a  front.'     Say  'opposed  ....  an  army.' 

^  '  was  deposed  .  .  .  .'  Take  this  after  '  Peter  .  .  .  . '  Translate 
'having'  hy  pour  avoir  .  .  .  .'  and  say  'which  united  .  .  .  .' 

^  '  now  assumed.'  Use  se  revetir  de,  or  pretidre  en  main.  See  note 
3^>  P-  4- 

^  *was.'     Say  '  showed  herself.' 

^^  'observed.'  The  English  equivalent,  ' to  respect,' will  supply  you 
with  the  word.  *  Was  no  longer  threatened  .  .  .  .'  Say  '  had  no  longer 
anything  to  fear  from  the  side  of .  .  . .' 
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ther.'*-  They  concluded  a  treaty  by  which  they  bound  them- 
selves to  observe  neutrality  with  respect  to  the  German  var. 
Thus  the  coalitions  on  both  sides  were**  dissolved  ;  and  the 
original  enemies,  Austria  and  Prussia,  remained  alone  con- 
fronting each  other. 

Austria  had  undoubtedly  far  greater  means  than  Prussia, 
and  was  less  exhausted  by*^  hostilities ;  yet  it  seemed  hardly 
possible  that  Austria  could ''^  eftect  alone  what  she  had  in 
vain  attempted  to  effect  when  supported  by  France  on  the 
one  side,  and  by  Russia  on  the  other.  Danger  also  began 
to  menace  the  Imperial  house  from  another  quarter.  The 
Ottoman  Porte  held  threatening  language,  and  a  hundred 
thousand  Turks  were  mustered  on  the  frontiers  of  Hungary. 
The  proud  and  revengeful  spirit  of  the  Empress  Queen  at 
length  gave  way;"*^  and  in  February,  1763,  the  peace  of 
Hubertsburg  put  an  end  to  the  conflict  which  had,  during 
seven  years,  devastated  Germany.  The  King  ceded  nothing. 
The  whole  continent  in  arms  had  proved  unable  to^'  tear 
Silesia  from  that  iron  grasp. 

The  war  was  over.  Frederic  was  safe.  His  glory  was 
beyond  the  reach  of**^  envy.  If  he  had  not  made  conquests 
as  vast  as  those  of  Alexander,  of  Caesar,  and  of  Napoleon,  if 
he  had  not,  on  fields  of  battle,  enjoyed  the  constant  success 
of  Marlborough  and  Wellington,  he  had  yet  given  an  example 
unrivalled  in  history  of  what  capacity  and  resolution  can 
effect^'*  againstthe  greatest  superiorityof  power  and  the  utmost 
spite  of  fortune.  He  entered  Berlin  in  triumph,  after  an 
absence  of  more  than  six  years.  The  streets  were  brilliantly 
lighted  up,  and,  as  he  passed  along  in  an  open  carriage,  with 


**  *  paired  off .  .  .  .'     Use  s<  rap^ocher. 

^  'were.'     Say 'found  themselves.' 

**  *  was  less  exhausted  by.'    Turn :  '  had  less  suffered  by.' 

**  'could.'    What  mood?     Rememlx;r  '  Dies  nullus  csi  tfuin  veniat.' 

^  '  The  proud  and '   Say  *The  proud  resentment  of  the  .  .  .  .*— 

-gave  way.      \Jic /Uchir. 

■^  'had  proved  unable  to,'  n'avait  fm —'iron  grasp.'   Say  •hand 

of  iron. ' 

**  •  beyond  the  reach  of,'  au  dil!i  Jes  eUteintes  .... 

*•  'can  effect.'     Use  simply  pouvoir,  and  place  verb  before  Mbjecti. 
Translate  'spite'  hy  rigufurs. 

K. 
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Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  at  his  side,  the  multitude  saluted  him 
with  loud  praises  and  blessings.  He  was  moved  by  those 
marks  of  attachment,^^  and  repeatedly  exclaimed,  "Long 
live  my  dear  people  !  Long  live  my  children  ! "  Yet  even 
in  the  midst  of  that  gay  spectacle  he  could  not  but  perceive 
everywhere  the  traces  of  destruction  and  decay.  The  city 
had  been  more  than  once  plundered.  The  population  had 
considerably  diminished.  Berlin,  however,  had  suffered 
little^^  when  compared  with  most  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  ruin  of  private  fortunes,  the  distress  of  all  ranks,  was 
such  as^^  might  appal  the  firmest  mind.  Almost  every  pro- 
vince had  been  the  seat  of  war,  and  of  war  conducted  with 
merciless  ferocity.  Clouds  of  Croatians  had  descended ^^  on 
Silesia.  Tens  of  thousands  of  Cossacks  had  been  let  loose  ^* 
on  Pomerania  and  Brandenburg.  The  mere  contributions 
levied  by  the  invaders  amounted,  it  was  said,  to  more  than 
a  hundred  millions  of  dollars ;  and  the  value  of  what  they 
extorted  was  probably  much  less  than  the  value  of  what  they 
destroyed.  The  fields  lay  uncultivated.  The  very  seed-corn 
had  been  devoured  in  the  madness  ^^  of  hunger.  Famine, 
and  contagious  maladies  produced  ^^  by  famine,  had  swept 
away  the  herds  and  flocks;  and  there  was  reason^^  to  fear 
that  a  great  pestilence  among  the  human  race  was  likely  to 
follow  in  the  train  of  that  tremendous  war.  Near  fifteen 
thousand  houses  had  been  burned  to  the  ground. ^^  The 
population  of  the  kingdom  had  in  seven  years  decreased  to 

^  *He  was  moved  by  .  .  .  .'  Turn  actively:  'Those  marks  .... 
moved  the  King,  who  .  .  .  .' 

^^  *  Berlin  ....  had  suffered  little.'  Say  *The  sufferings  of  Berlin  had 
been  but  little  in  comparison  to  what  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  had  .  .  .  .' 
Translate  'little'  hy peu  de  chose. 

^^  'of  all  ranks  was  such  as  might.'  Translate  'ranks'  by  classes. 
•  Was  such  as  might.'     Say  '  was  of  a  nature  to  .  .  .  .' 

^  '  Clouds.'   Translate  by  bandes  or  nuees;  '  descended '  by ^«^r^  sur. 

^  '  let  loose. '     Use  dechatner.  ^  '  madness. '     Use  egarement. 

^  '  produced  by. '     Use  engendrer. 

^"^  'there  was  reason  to,'  il y  avait  tout  lieu  de  .  .  .  .  Take  care  of 
your  mood.  Remember  '  vereor  ne  veniat.^  Turn  :  '  that  a  great  pesti- 
lence should  come  to  strike  the  ....  following  upon  .  .  .  .'  Use  a  la 
suite  de. 

^  '  to  the  ground,'  au  ras  du  sol. 
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the  frightful  extent  ^^  often  per  cent.  A  sixth  of  the  males 
capable  of  bearing  arms  had  actually  perished  on  the  field 
of  battle.  In  some  districts,  no  labourers,  except  women, 
were  seen  in^  the  fields  at  harvest-time.  In  others,  the 
traveller  passed  shuddering  through  a  successions^  of  silent 
villages,  in  which  not  a  single  inhabitant  remained.  The 
currency  had  been  debased;  the  authority  of  laws  and  magis- 
trates had  been  suspended ;  the  whole  social  system  was 
deranged.^'^  For,  during  that  convulsive  struggle,  everything 
that  was  not  military  violence  was  anarchy.  Even  the  army 
was  disorganized.  Some  great  generals  and  a  crowd  of 
excellent  officers  had  fallen,  and  it  had  been  impossible  to 
supply  their  place.^  The  difficulty  of  finding  recruits  had, 
towards  the  close  of  the  war,  been  so  great  that  selection 
and  rejection^  were  impossible.  Whole  battalions  were 
composed  of  deserters  or  of  prisoners.  It  was  hardly  to  be 
hoped  that  thirty  years  of  repose  and  industry  would  repair** 
the  ruin  produced  by  seven  years  of  havoc.  One  consolatory 
circumstance,  indeed,  there  was.  No  debt  had  been  in- 
curred.*^ The  burdens  of  the  war  had  been  terrible,  almost 
insupportable;  but  no  arrear  was  left*^^  to  embarrass  the 
finances  in  time  of  peace. 

Here,  for  the  present,  we  must  pause.  We  have  accom- 
panied*^ Frederic  to  the  close  of  his  career  as  a  warrior. 
Possibly,  when  these  Memoirs  are  completed,  we  may  resume 


*  'extent'     ^2:^ proportion. 

*  '  were  seen  in.'     How  will  you  turn  ? 
•^  'succession.'     Use  s/rtg. 

^  'was  deranged.'  Use  houlcverser.  Remember  this  is  descriptive 
of  the  state  of  matters  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

®  'to  supply  their  place.'  .Say  'to  replace  them.'  Use  rtrnpiactr; 
hence  rempla^ant^  '  a  substitute.' 

**  '  selection  and  rejection.'    Turn  by  two  verbs. 

**  ♦  It  was  hardly  to  l)e  .  .  .  .  would  repair.'  Say  'One  could  hardly 
hope  that.'  Take  care  of  your  mood.  Remember  •  Dies  nuUus  est  quin 
vcnicU.'' 

«•  •  No  debt  had  been  incurred,'  Im  Pthsu  iu  s^itait pas  emddt/e. 

^  'was  left.'    Turn:  'there  did  not  remain  any  anear  which 
to  .  .  .  .'    Translate  'arrear'  by  arr^ages. 

"'accompanied.*     \5%c  suivre. 
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the  consideration^^  of  his  character,  and  give  some  account 
of  his  domestic  and  foreign  policy,  and  of  his  private  habits, 
during  the  many  years  of  tranquilHty  which  followed  the 
Seven  Years'  War. 

^  *  we  may  resume  the  consideration,'  pourrons-nous  reprendre  I'ex- 
amen  de, — Translate  'Possibly'  by  Peut-Hre. — 'when  these  Memoirs 
are.'  Remember  that  'when'  mv^\vt%  futurity.  What  tense  must  you 
have  in  French  after  it  ? 
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Foreign  ScJtool  Books  and  Maps,  5 

"Williams  (T.  S.)  Modem  German  and  English  Oonversationa  and 
Elementary  Phrases,  the  German  revised  and  corrected 
by  A.  Kokemueller.  2l8t  enlarged  and  improveil  Edi- 
tion.    12mo,  cloth.  3«.  6</. 

and  0.  Omse.     German  and  English  Oommercial  Oor- 


respondence.  A  Collection  of  Modern  Mercantile  Letters 
in  German  and  English,  with  their  Translation  on  opj»o- 
site  pages.     2nd  Edition.     12mo,  cloth.  is.  6d, 

For  a  French  Version  of  the  same  Letters,  Tide  p.  2. 

Apel  (H.)  German  Prose  Stories  for  Beginners  (including  Les- 
sing'fi  Prose  Fables),  with  an  interlinear  Translation  in 
the  natural  order  of  Construction.     12mo,  cloth.    2«.  6d. 

German  Prose.     A  Collection  of  the  best  Specimens 


of  German  Prose,  chiefly  from  Modern  Authors.     500 
pp.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3#. 

German  Classics  for  English  Students.    With  Notes  and  Voca- 
bulary.    Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

Schiller's  Lied  von  der  Glocke  (the  Song  of  the  Bell),  and 
other  Poems  and  Ballads.     By  M.  Forster.  2*. 

Maria  Stuart.     By  M.  Forster.  2«.  Qd. 

Minor  Poems  and  Ballads.  By  Arthur  P.  Vernon.  28. 

Goethe's  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris.     By  H.  Attwell.  2s. 

Hermann  und  Dorothea.     By  ^I.  Forster.        28.  6rf. 

Egmont.     By  H.  Apel.  28.  6</. 

Lessing's  Emilia  Galotti.     By  G.  Hein.  2«. 

Minna  von  Bamhelm.   By  J.  A.  F.  Schmidt  2a  6d. 

Ohamisso's  Peter  Schlemihl.     By  M.  Forster.  2*. 

Andersen's  Bilderbuch  ohne  Bilder.  By  Alphons  Beck.  28. 
Nieritz.  Die  Waise,  a  German  Tale.  By  E.  C.  Otte.  2*.  Qd. 
Hauff's  Mserchen.     A  Selection.     By  A.  Hoare.         3«.  6d. 

Oarovo  (J.  W.)  Mfflrchen  ohne  Ende  (The  Story  without  an 
End).      12rao,  cloth.  2*. 

Pouque's  Undine,  Sintram,A8lauga'8 Bitter,  die  beiden  Hauptleute. 
4  vols,  in  1.     8vo,  cloth.  7*.  6d. 

Undine.  Is.  Sd. ;  cloth,  2s.  Aslanga.  Is.  Gd. ;  cloth,  2s, 
Sintram.  2s.  Gd. ;  cloth,  3*.       llauptlcute,  U.  6d. ;  cloth,  2s. 


6  Williains  and  Norgate's  Catalogue  of 

i^aittt  antr  ^neh, 

OsBsar  de  Bello  G-allico.  Lib.  I.  Edited,  with  Introduction, 
Notes  and  Maps,  by  Alexander  M.  Bell,  M.A.,  Ball. 
Coll.  Oxon.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.  2s.  6c?. 

Euripides'  Medea.  The  Greek  Text,  with  Introduction  and 
Explanatory  Notes  for  Schools,  by  J.  H.  Hogan.  8vo, 
cloth.  3s.  6t?. 

Ion.  Greek  Text,  with  Notes  for  Beginners,  Intro- 
duction and  Questions  for  Examination,  by  Dr.  Charles 
Badham,  D.D.     2nd  Edition.     8vo.  2>s.  M. 

5jscliyliis.  Agamemnon.  Revised  Greek  Text,  with  literal 
line-for-line  Tianslation  on  opposite  pages,  by  John  F. 
Davies,  B.A.     8vo,  cloth.  3«. 

Platonis  Philebns.  "With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Dr.  C. 
Badham.  2nd  Edition,  considerably  augmented.  8vo, 
cloth.  is. 

Euthydemus  et  Laches.     "With  Critical  Notes  and  an 

Epistola  critica  to  the  Senate  of  the  Ley  den  University, 
by  Dr.  Ch.  Badham,  D.D.     8vo,  cloth.  4s. 

Symposium,  and  Letter  to  the  Master  of  Trinity,  "  De 


Platonis  Legibus," — Platonis  Convivium,  cum  Epistola 
ad  Thompsonum  edidit  Carolus  Badham.  8vo,  cloth,    is. 

Sophocles.  Electra.  The  Greek  Text  critically  revised,  with 
the  aid  of  MSS.  newly  collated  and  explained.  By  Rev. 
H.  F.  M.  Blaydes,  M.A.,  formerly  Student  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.     8vo,  cloth.  6s. 

Philoctetes.     Edited  by  the  same.     8vo,  cloth.        6s. 

TracHniae.     Edited  by  the  same.     8vo,  cloth.  Qs. 

Ajax.     Edited  by  the  same.     8vo,  cloth.  Qs. 

Dr.  D.  Zompohdes.  A  Course  of  Modem  Greek,  or  the  Greek 
Language  of  the  Present  Day.  I.  The  Elementary 
Method.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Kiepert's  New  Atlas  Antiquus.  Maps  of  the  Ancient  World, 
for  Schools  and  Colleges.  6th  Edition.  With  a  com- 
plete Geographical  Index.     Folio,  boards.  7s.  M. 

Kampen.  15  Maps  to  illustrate  OsBsar's  De  Bello  Gallico.  15 
coloured  Maps.     4 to,  cloth.  3s.  Qd. 
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Volpe  (Oav.  G.)  Eton  Italian  Grammar,  for  the  use  of  Eton  Col- 
lege. Including  Exercises  and  Examples.  New  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.  4*.  6</. 

Key  to  the  Exercises.  1*. 

Eossetti.  Exercises  for  securing  Idiomatic  Italian  by  means 
of  Literal  Translations  from  the  English,  by  Maria  F. 
Eossetti.     12nio,  cloth.  3a  6</. 

Aneddoti  Italiani.     One  Hundred  Italian  Anecdotes, 

selected  from  "  II  Compagno  del  Passeggio."    Being  also 
a  Key  to  Rossetti's  Exercises.     12mo,  cloth.  2*.  6rf. 

Yenosta  (F.)  Eaccolta  di  Foesie  tratti  dai  piu  cclebri  autori 
antichi  e  moderni.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.  5*. 

Ohristison  (G.)  Eacconti  Istorici  e  Novelle  MoralL  Edited 
for  the  use  of  Italian  Students.     12th  Edition.     18mo, 

cloth.  U.  &d, 

1 

ganisb— gutcfr. 

Bojesen  (Mad.  Marie)  The  Danish  Speaker.  Pronunciation  of 
the  Danish  Language,  Vocabulary,  Dialogues  and  Idioms 
for  the  use  of  Students  and  Travellers  in  Denmark  and 
Norway.     12mo,  cloth.  4s. 

Williams  and  Lndolph.  Dutch  and  English  Dialogues,  and 
Elementary  Phi-ases.     12mo.  2s.  6d. 


m-Al  Paps. 

Sydow's  Wall  Maps  of  Physical  Geography  for  School-rooms, 
representing  the  purely  physical  proportions  of  the  Globe, 
drawn  in  a  bold  manner.  An  English  Edition,  the  Ori- 
ginals with  English  Names  and  Explanations.  Mounted 
on  canvas,  with  rollers  : 

1.  The  World.    2.  Europe.    3.  Asia.    4.  Africa.     5.  America 
(North  and  South).     6.  Australia  and  Australasia. 

I'Aich  iOs. 

Handhook  to  the  Series  of  Large  Physical  Ma|)8  for 

School  Instruction,  edited  by  J.  Tilleard.     8vo.  Itt, 


8i  Williams  and  Norgate*s  Catalogue. 

De  Elieims  (H,).  Practical  Lines  in  G-eometrical  Drawing,  con- 
taining the  Use  of  Mathematical  Instruments  and  the 
Construction  of  Scales,  the  Elements  of  Practical  and 
Descriptive  Geometry,  Orthographic  and  Horizontal  Pro- 
jections, Isometrical  Drawing  and  Perspective.  Illus- 
trated with  300  Diagrams,  and  giving  (by  analogy)  the 
solution  of  every  Question  proposed  at  the  Competitive 
Examinations  for  the  Army.     8vo,  cloth.  9s. 

Fyfe  (W.  T.)  First  Lessons  in  Ehetoric.  "With  Exercises.  By 
W.  T.  Fyfe,  M.A.,  Senior  English  Master,  High  School 
for  Girls,  Aberdeen.     12mo,  sewed.  \s. 

Fuerst's  Hebrew  Lexicon,  by  Davidson.  A  Hebrew  and  Chal- 
dee  Lexicon  to  the  Old  Testament,  by  Dr.  Julius  Fuerst. 
5th  Edition,  improved  and  enlarged,  containing  a  Gram- 
matical and  Analytical  Appendix.  Translated  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Samuel  Davidson.     1600  pp.,  royal  8vo,  cloth.   21*\ 

Strack  (W.)  Hebrew  G-rammar.  With  Exercises,  Paradigms, 
Chrestomathy  and  Glossary.  By  Professor  H.  Strack, 
D.D.,  of  Berlin.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.  46-.  6c?. 

Hebrew  Texts.     Large  type.     16mo,  cloth. 

Genesis.  \s.  6tZ.     Psahns.  Ls.     Job.  \s.     Isaiah.  \s. 

Turpie  (Kev.  Dr.)  Manual  of  the  Ohaldee  Language  i  containing 
Grammar  of  the  Biblical  Chaldee  and  of  the  Targums, 
and  a  Chrestomathy,  consisting  of  Selections  from  the 
Targums,  with  a  Vocabulary  adapted  to  the  Chrestomathy. 
1879.     Square  8vo,  cloth.  75. 

Socin  (A.)  Arabic  Grammar.  Paradigms,  Literature,  Chres- 
tomathy and  Glossary.  By  Dr.  A.  Socin,  Professor, 
Tiibingen.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Is.  ^d. 

Bopp's  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Sanscrit,  Zend,  Greek, 
Latin,  Lithuanian,  Gothic,  German  and  Slavonic  Lan- 
guages. Translated  by  E.  B.  Eastwick.  4th  Edition. 
3  vols.     8vo,  cloth.  3l5.  6rf. 

Nestle  (E.)  Syriao  Grammar.  Literature,  Chrestomathy  and 
Glossary.  By  Professor  E.  Xestle,  Professor,  Tubingen. 
Translated  into  English.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.  9^. 

DelitzSch  (F.)  Assyrian  Grammar,  with  Paradigms,  Exercises, 
Glossary  and  Bibliography.  By  Dr.  F.  Delitzsch.  Trans- 
lated into  English  by  Prof.  A.  R  S.  Kennedy,  B.D. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.  15,f. 


Williaiiis  aiul  Norgatcs  iSdiOol  liooJcs  and  Maps. 

Williams  (T.  S.)  Modern  German  and  English  Conversations 
and  Elementary  Phi-ases,  the  German  revised  and 
corrected  by  A.  Kokoraueller.  2l8t  enlarged  and 
improved  Edition.     I2mo.  cloth  '3s 

Williams  (T.  S.)  and  C.  Cruse.  German  and  English 
Commercial  Correspondence.  A  Collection  of  Modern 
^[ercantile  Lettei*s  in  Germ  m  and  En<^lish,  with  their 
Translation  on  opposite  pages.  2nd  Edition,  12mo. 
cloth  4a  Od 

Apel  (H.)  German  Prose  Stories  for  Beginners  (including 
Lessing's  Proso  Fables),  with  an  interlinear  Trans- 
lation in  the  natural  order  of  Construction.  2nd 
Edition.     12mo.  cloth  2«  6d 

German  Prose.    A  Collection  of  the  best  Specimona 

of  German  Prose,  chiefly  from  Modem  Authors  A 
Handbook  for  Schools  and  Families.  500  pp.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth  3< 

(StrmaiT  Classics   for   (!:nglis^    Schools,   wit^ 

^OtcS    iXlXii   Docabulurn.     Crown  8vo.  cloth. 

Schiller's  Lied  von  der  Glocke  (The  Song  of  the  Bell),  and 
otlier  Poems  and  Ballads,  by  M.  Forster  2« 

Minor  Poems.     By  Arthur  P.  Vernon  2s 

Maria  Stuart,  by  Moritz  Forster  2s  Gd 

Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea,  by  M.  Forster  2s  Od 

Iphigenie  auf  Tauris.     With  Notes  by  H.  Attwell. 

2s 

Egmont.     By  U.  Apel  ^  2s  (yd 

Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm,  by  Schmidt  2s  Od 

Emilia  Galotti.     By  G.  Uein  2f 

Chamisso's  Peter  Schlemihl,  by  M.  Forster  2$ 

Andersen  (H.  C.)  Bilderbuch  ohne  Bilder,  by  Bock  2s 

Nieritz.    Die  Waise,  a  Tale,  by  Otte  2s 

HaufTs  Maerchen.     A  Selection,  by  A.  Hoare  3#  6d 


Carove  (J.  W.)  Maehrchen  ohne  Ende  (The  Story  without 

an  End).     12rao.  cloth  -« 

Fouque's  Undine,  Sintram,  Aslauga's  Ritter,  die  beiden 

Hauptleute.      %  vols,  in  1.     8vo.  cloth  7»  Gd 

Undine.     U  Od ;  cloth,  2s.      Aslauga.      Is  (W  ;  cloth,  2s 

Sintram.  2s  Od ;  cloth,  3s.      Hauptleute.  If  6d ;  cloth,  2s 


18] 


Williams  and  Norgate's  School  Boohs  and  Maps. 

i^atiii,  (Sn^k,  tit, 

Csesar  de  Bello  Gallico.    Lib.  I.    Edited  with  Introduction, 

Notes  and  Maps,  by  Alexander  M.  Bell,  m.a.  Ball. 

Coll.,  Oxon.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  2s  6d 

Euripides'  Medea.    The  Greek  Text,  with  Introduction  and 

Explanatory  Notes  for  Schools,  by  J.  H.  Hogan.    8vo. 

cloth  35  6d 
Ion.      Greek    Text,    with    Notes    for   Beginners, 

Introduction  and  Questions  for  Examination,  by  the 

Rev.  Charles  Badham,  D.D.  2nd  Edition.  8vo.  Ss6d 
-fflschylus.     Agamemnon.    Revised  Greek  Text,  with  literal 

line-for-line  Translation  on  opposite  pages,  by  John 

F.  Davies,  b.a.     8vo.  cloth  3s 

Platonis  Philebus.     With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Dr. 

C.    Badham.     2nd  Edition,  considerably  augmented. 

8vo.  cloth  4s 
Euthydemus  et  Laches.    With  Critical  Notes,  by 

the  Rev.  Ch.  Badham,  d.d.      8vo.  cloth  4s 

Convivium,  cum  Epistola  ad   Thompsonum,  "  De 


Platonis  Legibus,"  edidit  C.  Badham.     8vo.  cloth     4s 

Dr.  D.  Zompolides.    A  Course  of  Modern  Greek,  or  the 

Greek    Language    of    the    Present    Day.       I.     The 

Elementary  Method.     Crown  8vo.  5s 

Kiepert  New  Atlas  Antiquus.  Maps  of  the  Ancient  World, 
for  Schools  and  Colleges.  6th  Edition.  With  a  com- 
plete Geographical  Index.     Folio,  boards  7s  6d 

Kampen.  15  Maps  to  illustrate  CsBsar's  De  Bello  Gallico. 
15  coloured  Maps.     4to.  cloth  3s  6d 


Italian. 

Volpe  (Cav.  G.)  Eton  Italian  Grammar,  for  the  use  of  Eton 
College.  Including  Exercises  and  Examples.  New 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  (Key,  Is)  4s  6d 

Racconti  Istorici  e  Novelle  Morali.  Edited,  for  the  use 
of  Italian  Students,  by  G.  Christison.  12th  Edition. 
18mo.  cloth  Is  6d 

Rossetti.  Exercises  for  securing  Idiomatic  Italian,  by 
means  of  Literal  Translations  from  the  English  by 
Maria  F.  Rossetti.     12mo.  cloth  3s  6d 

Aneddoti  Italiani.  One  Hundred  Italian  Anec- 
dotes, selected   from  "II   Compagno  del  Passeggio." 
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BeiiiLT  also   a   Key   to   Rossetti's    ExerciBoa.     12iiio 
2«  G./ 
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